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PREFACE 

The following work may be accused if of no other 
fault, yet of being superfluous, after the Vocabulary of 
Philosophy by the late Dr. Fleming, of Glasgow, of 
which a third edition has lately appeared, under 
Dr. Calderwood's supervision. But it may be seen 
at once that my aim is different, even as my labours 
have run in a line different, from those of Dr. 
Fleming. He undertook to furnish a Vocabulary of 
Philosophy, I have endeavoured to produce a Die- 
tionary of English Philosophiccd Terms, Consequently 
he goes into a variety of metaphysical questions on 
which I have felt no call to enter, and cites authors 
who may not be within the reach of the readers 
whom I have in view. On these, I suspect that 
Dr. Fleming's labours, no matter what their value, 
might have none but a confusing effect. Anyhow, 
the difference between his scope and purpose and 
mine will be seen at a glance by going over our 
tables of contents. These will show that we not 
only write with a different end, but give very dif- 
ferent degrees of attention to the words which we 
discuss, and so far deal with different subjects. 

I have called my book a Dictionary of English 
Philosophical Terms, but have admitted two or three 
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teclmical ones composed of Latin words, such as 
a priori and tlie like. Though Latin, they enter 
without translation into English prose, and the 
learner has a right to be furnished with a clear 
view of their meaning. 

It is, I think, very important that the English 
student should know the origin of words which 
he encounters sometimes in our old and greatest 
writers, sometimes in his ordinary reading, some- 
times in common conversation. Such continually 
were bom in the schools, and escaping from the 
cradle of their earliest life, have passed into general 
use with departures from their first meaning, but 
of which the new sense thus given is comparatively 
seldom quite unconnected with that. " The manner," 
says my friend the Archbishop of Dublin, " is very 
curious in which the metaphysical or theological 
speculations, to which the busy world was indif- 
ferent, or from which it was entirely averse, do 
yet in their results descend to it, and are adopted 
by it; while it remains quite unconscious of the 
source from which they spring, and counts that 
it has created them for itself and out of its own 
resources." ^ However he may content himself with 

* Trench, Sdect Glossary , art. "Common Sense." In this, 
however, I have pointed out that the distinguished author is mis- 
taken in classing Reid with those who denote by Common Sense 
only " plain wisdom, the common heritage of man.*' Reid uses 
the term for something quite different, and in a sense known to 
philosophers, though not that, also philosophical, of which Arch- 
bishop Trench speaks. 
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applying a term to whicli the schools gave birth 
in some ordinary sense to which it may have 
descended, a man will use it better, with more 
exact force, and a greater security against ambiguity, 
who has acquired the knowledge and retains the 
impression of its origin. In reading too our grand 
old English prose, that of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, we shall generally find scholastic 
words used in their purely scholastic sense, which 
sense we must be aware of if we would understand 
what we read. 

Moreover, the student may propose to himself 
further logical and metaphysical study. It seems 
desirable, therefore, that he should know something 
of the language in which it is to be pursued, even 
before he plunges into the questions which Dr. 
Fleming presents to his view. For this reason I 
think myself justified in handling some terms Acre 
completely technical than those of which I have 
hitherto been speaking. 
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ENGLISH PHILOSOPHICAL 

TERMS. 

Absolute. That wMcli, complete in itself, needs no 
relation to anything else. Thus we speak of the 
Genitive Absolute in Greek, and the Ablative Abso- 
lute in Latin, when a participle and noun in such 
cases express their full meaning without being 
grammatically connected with any other member 
of the sentence. An absolute ruler is a sovereign 
checked by no order of men or constitutional ele- 
ment in the country which he governs. An abso- 
lute decree is that which is held by many to have 
eternally fixed the characters and destinies of men, 
irrespectively of anything foreseen in them. 

It is plain that the only absolute being is God. 
All others exist, act, and manifest themselves in 
relation to conditions outside themselves. The 
Divine existence and perfections are independent 
of all external relations. This does not mean that 
God cannot place Himself in such relations ; but 
that it is of His own will when He does so. He 
does act in relations to the moral beings whom 
He has created, but both they and the relations 
are the fruits of His good pleasure, and His own 
Being and attributes are independent of them. 

Abstract^ Abstraction. None of the objects pre- 
sented to us by perception are simple. Even the 
least complicated are combined of various quali- 

B 
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ABSTRACT.] 

ties; and in order to attain a distinct notion of 
any of these, it is needfcQ to separate it in thought 
from the rest of the combination in which it pre- 
sents itself. The process whereby this is done is 
called abstraction, a drawing off; and that which 
is thus drawn off from the elements with which 
it is surrounded is said to be viewed abstractedly, 
or in the cibstra^st. 

Similarly, nothing is ever seen by us in the 
mere aspect of its definition, but always with 
attendant accidents which do not enter into that 
definition, and occur some in one object that 
comes under it, some in another. When therefore 
we withdraw our attention from these, and fix it 
simply on the definition, we perform an act of 
abstraK}tion. 

The opposite to the abstract is the concrete (from 
the participle passive of concrescere, to grow to- 
gether with). It is in the concrete that all objects 
are perceived by us. Their definition or some of 
their qualities when taken by themselves are not 
perceived but thought. 

The process of abstraction is a necessary ante- 
cedent to that of generalization. The concrete 
presentation cannot be an universal, and only by 
abstracting that which such presentation has in 
common with others can we arrive at one. 

It has been questioned whether language be not 
a necessary condition of abstraction, and therefore 
whether the infant before acquiring that, and the 
lower animals who never do, are capable of the 
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ABSTRACT,^ 
process. Undoubtedly, language by supplying us 
with names for abstractions is a great aid in the 
formation of such, nor could we exercise the 
faculty to any great extent without it. But on 
the other hand the faculty seems a needful pre- 
liminary to the formation of abstract words. It 
is likely that in this matter, as in the case of so 
many elements of our mental being, the two act 
and re-act on each other. Without the faculty of 
abstraction we could make no abstract terms ; and 
without abstract terms, the faculty of abstraction 
woidd be little developed. 

Whether it be true that the lower animals are 
incapable of abstraction is a question not easily 
decided. In the gradual inspection and then 
complete recognition of an old friend from whom 
he has long been separated, the dog seems to 
arrive at a synthesis of marks and attributes, each 
of which he must have considered in the abstract. 
What I should be inclined to say is that he ab- 
stracts but little, and scarcely generalizes, if he 
does the latter at all. 

The principal sciences which deal with abstrac- 
tions are mathematics and logic. These in their 
pure form are wholly abstract. So too is their 
symbolic notation. But all science as such de- 
mands abstraction, without which there could be 
no generalization. The naturalist no doubt ex- 
amines a specimen of concrete existence, but his 
aim is to arrive at the definition under which it 
comes, and the class to which it belongs, and this 

B 2 
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ABSTRACT,^ 

can only be done by separating essential charac- 
teristics from the accidents with which they are 
accompanied. 

Absurd or Impossible^ reduction to the. This is 
a mode of establishing a position by showing that 
its contradictory would overthrow that which has 
been already established or admitted. If the 
conclusion for which I contend be not true, its 
contradictory must be so in virtue of a funda- 
mental law in logic. Make of this contradictory 
a premiss, instead of one already proved or 
granted. A conclusion will be the result contra- 
dictory of the latter. But that by hypothesis is 
true, therefore the substituted one must be false, 
and its contradictory, the position contended for, 
must be true. 

This kind of reasoning is sometimes used by 
Euclid ; and in logic, so long as reduction to the 
first figure was held necessary to the full esta- 
blishment of a syllogism, it was applied for that 
purpose to the moods haroco and hocardo. 

Accident. Gr. oDfifiefi-qKo^. That which falls upon, 
occurs to, anything, as distinguished from the 
thing itself. The word is used in two senses : 
First, to denote the fifth Predicable, the Accident 
as distinguished from the Genus, Differentia, 
Species, and Property (see Predicable); and 
secondly, as a name for all that is connected with 
anything, but external to its real or supposed 
substance, such as qualities, relations, habits, &c. 
(see Substance). 
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Act, Actual, opposed to Potentiality, and Poten- 
tial or Virtual in the old sense of the latter term. 

Aciu% is the Latin word employed by the school- 
men as an equivalent to the ev^pycta of Aristotle, 
and potentialitag stands with them for his Swa/At?. 

As he spoke of things that are hvvayu^i and 
things that are h/ipyeta, so they of things in 
jpotentid and things in actu. The latter term has 
survived in the adjective actual and the adverb 
a^uaUy. In onr older writers, however, the sub- 
stantive act was used, not as with us, for an 
individual a/ition, but in the technical sense of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. For example, take this 
sentence of Hooker : " God alone excepted, who 
actually and everlastingly is whatsoever He may 
be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now He is not ; all other things are somewhat in 
possibility, which as yet they are not in act" ^ 

This distinction between existing 8wa/A€t and 
existing €vipyf.vq. occupies an important place in 
Aristotelian philosophy. He illustrates it by re- 
ferring to the presence 8wa/A€t of the statue in the 
marble, as opposed to the sculptured Mercury 
existing cvcpyct^, to the half in the whole which 
can be separated from it, and then have an actual 
existence of its own, to wakefulness in him that 
is asleep which has a potential but not an actual 
reality, and the like. 

Potentiality must not be identified with possi- 
bility. In possessing these distinct terms Latin 
terminology has an advantage over Greek, unless 

* Eccl. Pel. book I. V. 1. 
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ACT.] 

indeed we see the same distinction in the two 
words Swaro9 and cvScxo/xcvos, when the latter is 
used in opposition to necessary. Though he is 
thrown on the word SiVa/Ats and the adjective 
Swaros, Aristotle is careful to note that nothing 
exists 8vi/a/x€t of which the subject is not suscep- 
tible. Thus light has no potential existence in 
an inanimate thing, the finished statue none in 
water. Whereas anything is in one sense passible 
that does not involve contradiction. 

Virtual and Virtuality were formerly synonymous 
with potential and potentiality. How these words 
came by their present, so different from their 
original, meaning, I know not. Johnson seemed 
aware of none but the present use, and failed to 
see that in the majority of his quotations the word 
is employed in its original one. 

As there can be nothing potential in God, 
nothing that He might be, but is not, it has been 
well said that He is pure act. 

The whole distinction between the potential 
and the actual is pregnant with consequence. It 
took a leading share in the theological contro- 
versies of the sixth century, and bears, as may be 
easily seen, on the whole question of original sin 
as distinguished from actual, the former being sin 
Swafi€L, and the latter, as its name shows, sin 
€vipy€ui.. It also enters into the subject of Nomi- 
nalism and Realism. Perhaps its aid might tend 
to an adjustment of that dispute. " The species 
is potentially in the genus, the genus is actually in 
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ACT.\ 
the species." ^ On the same principle we must 
say that the individual the rc« is potentially in 
the universal, the universal is actually in the 
individual. The genus energises in species, the 
species in the specimen, the universal in the 
individual. The difference between Aristotle's 
and the modem employment of the word energy 
must be carefully kept in mind. Even in his own 
day, however, it would appear that he used it in 
a wider sense than the ordinary. 'EttI irXiov yap 
ioTW ^ Svvafxi's Koi rj kvipyua. rtav fwvov Xeyofiei^cjv Kara 
Kivrfo-ivJ^ This remark would have been needless 
had the case been otherwise. In his use, however, 
ov fiovov iciv^€(i>s €OTtv lv€py€La dAAa kol d.Kivrja'ui^. 

Active, Activity. See Power. 

iEsthetic. A name originally given by German 
philosophers to the science of the beautiful, and 
of the fine arts, into which they have gone more 
deeply than any others. The word is derived 
from the Greek aia-Orja-iSy perception, and is perhaps 
not a very happy one for the purpose to which it 
has been applied. It has, however, quite esta- 
blished itself. 

Affectioil. The mode in which the mind is related 
to whatsoever acts on it, the mode in which it is 
affected by such. The ordinary conversational 
use of the word affection is much more limited in 
meaning, it being employed to denote but one 
class of affections, kindly regard or love other 
than that between the sexes. 

» Lord Monboddo. * Metaph. viii. 1. 
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Affirmation. A positive assertion of one thing 
regarding another, opposed to negation, which is a 
negative assertion of the like. In affirmation we 
either identify one term with another, or include 
one in another, thus pronouncing what Kant has 
called either analytic or synthetic judgments. 

A fortiori. The argument a fortiori, from the 
stronger, consists in inferring from the greater 
case to the less, e. g. inferring the operation of a 
cause in a less difficult case from its operation in a 
more difficult one, the superiority or inferiority of 
one thing to another from its superiority or in- 
feriority to that which is superior or inferior to 
it, and the like. 

It has been pronounced impossible to exhibit 
a fortiori reasoning in regular syllogistic form, 
and such arguments have been even entitled syl- 
logisms without a middle term, I have however 
maintained, and I venture to think proved the 
contrary.^ 

A posteriori, A priori. The two counter forms 
of reasoning, resulting, the one from the action of 
things and events, i. e. from experience ; the other 
from that which is already in the mind. We 
reason or judge a posteriori when we ascend from 
observation of particulars to a general law; we 
reason or judge a priori when we conclude on par- 
ticulars from a previous principle already in our 
minds, whether there as the result of previous 
experience, or as a necessary form of thought. It 
is to the latter class of a priori judgments that 
** Outline of Logic, 2nd ed. pp. 139-142. 
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A POSTERIORI,] 
the term since Kant has been generally applied. 
When we pass, however, from single judgments 
to discourse, the title belongs to all deductive, and 
that of a ^posteriori to all inductive, reasoning. 

Amphiboly. The ambiguity of a proposition, as 
distinguished from homonymia, the ambiguity of a 
term. 

Examples : 

(a) Aio te iBacida Romanos vincere posse. 

(6) The Duke yet lives that Henry shall depose. 

The Latin language is peculiarly exposed to 
amphiboly from the absence of articles, and the 
various admissible arrangement of words, in con- 
junction with the constant use of the infinitive at 
once governed by and governing an accusative. 
Kant employs the term in a sense of Ms own, as 
he has done in the case of other philosophical 
words. He denotes by it a confusion of the notions 
of the pure understanding with the perceptions of 
experience, and a consequent ascription to the 
latter of what belongs only to the former. 
Analogy. This term does not mean the resemblance 
of things but of ratios. The things may have no 
likeness to each other. "When we say that as the 
brain is to the human body, so is the government 
to the body politic, we never suppose resemblance 
between a tissue in the skull, and the members of 
a government, or between the human frame and 
the organized population of a state, but we do 
assert resemblance in the relations which respec- 
tivelv subsist between them. 
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ANALOGY,^ 

It is important to keep this distinction in mind, 
for otherwise we may fancy ourselves arguing from 
analogy when our reasoning is altogether futile. 
To infer that because two things are to each 
other as two other things are to each other, there- 
fore these things are like or correspond in other 
particulars than those connected with this common 
ratio, is to infer without grounds. In order that 
what seems reasoning from analogy may be really 
such, the inference should be drawn from the 
ratio, and from nothing besides. In this case it 
will be, like all reasoning whatsoever, a syllogism, 
having for major that the results of a ratio may 
be expected in every case where such ratio sub- 
sists. In mathematics and arithmetic this syllo- 
gism leads of course to a necessary conclusion. 
In other matters it affords a probable one, but 
frequently so probable as to produce reasonable 
conviction. 

The difference between real and seeming argu- 
ment from analogy comes out very distinctly in 
men's applications of that which subsists between 
an individual man and a nation. These of course 
are many and various. One well known is to the 
effect that as in each man there is, after growth 
and the adult condition have had their turn, a law 
of decrepitude and decay which finally produces 
dissolution, we are to expect the like in a nation, 
and however great and noble it may at one time 
have been, it must in the course of ages succumb 
to an old age of feebleness, if it do not die and 
perish altogether. 
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ANALOGY,'] 

Now let us see what are the limits of the 
analogy between individnal men and nations, so 
far as it is known to us. We do find the same 
ratio between the childhood and youth and the 
adiQt condition of a man, and the beginnings, 
early growth, and then complete development of 
a nation. We may therefore count on the results 
of that ratio appearing in the one case as well as 
the other; and as childhood is feeble and acts 
within very narrow limits, and youth is bold and 
eager, but crude and inexperienced, and both are 
thus distinguished from the harmonized vigour of 
experienced manhood, the like distinctions will be 
found between the character of a nation during its 
first beginnings, its period of growth, and its 
ripened greatness. But while we know that there 
is this common ratio of growth and full growth 
in the man and the nation, we do not know that 
there is the like between the vital action of the 
one and the vital action of the other, a vital 
action which in the one case at a certain time 
begins to expend more force than can be repaired, 
and must therefore come at last to an end, and 
in the other is supplied by elements of truth, 
morality, and religion, which need not wear out, 
though they too generally have done so. If we 
therefore aflton the mortality of a nation because 
of the mortality of a man, we are going beyond 
the bounds of the analogy, we are not arguing 
from the only known common ratio. 

The value of the argument from analogy con- 
sists in its power of repelling objections, and of 
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suggestion; both of which characteristics are 
presented in unstinted abundance to the student 
of Butler. 

A sense of fallacy arises from metaphor, which 
is easily turned into analogy. No doubt a meta- 
phor is a short analogy, but its purpose is only im- 
mediate and pictorial, and we abuse it if we reason 
from it. But much of human language is of 
necessity metaphorical, and therefore this danger 
is of continual occurrence. When the Emperor 
Nicholas termed Turkey " the sick man," he used 
a natural metaphor ; but if he inferred from it that 
interference on the part of other nations or ar- 
rangement between them was expedient, he turned 
his metaphor into an argument from analogy. 

Analysis. See Method. 

Antecedent. Consequent. In hypothetical pro- 
positions the subject is called the antecedent, the 
predicate the consequent, e. g. 

Antecedent. Consentient. 
^ ; ^^ s 

If Ceesar aimed at a crown, he deserved to die. 

Anthropomorphism. The name of Anthropo- 
morphites was given to a sect in the fourth 
century, called also from its founder Audians. 
Taking literally the passages of Scripture which 
speak of the eyes, hands, &c., of God, they main- 
tained that irrespectively of the Incarnation of 
the Son, He has a body like the human. With 
this we have nothing at present to do. The word 
anthropomorphism is now used to denote thinking 
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anthropomorphism:\ 

of God as in any way in the likeness of man, 
ascribing to Him attributes and modes of mind 
and feeling of which, we are conscious in ourselves 
and which we observe in others. 

To do this is natural, and the doing it cha- 
racterizes a great deal of the idolatry of heathen- 
dom. In fact, as polytheism is the breach of the 
first, so is anthropomorphism a breach, and pro- 
bably the most prevalent breach, of the second 
commandment, a breach of which numbers who 
never dreamt of bowing to stock and stone are 
continually guilty. By transferring their own 
habitual thoughts and feelings to the Being of 
beings, they make a mental likeness of Him to 
things in earth, i.e. to themselves. "To whom 
then will ye liken Me, or shall I be equal ? saith 
the Holy One." 

Even the heathen philosopher could see the 
folly of this, and proclaim that God must not be 
conceived in the likeness of man, any more than 
of other created things. And so strongly is this 
felt by some, that they shrink from ascribing to 
Him anything that can render Him a real object 
of thought to ourselves. 

Here, then, we encounter a serious difficulty. 
If we do not contemplate God as angry, or pitying, 
or loving, in any sense in the same way as we are 
angry, as we pity, or we love, we do not contem- 
plate anything at all. When we think of anger, 
pity, or love, we cannot escape the bounds of our 
own experience, consciousness, and being, so as 



\ 
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anthropomorphism:\ 

really to think of anger, pity, or love, in no 
degree corresponding to these things in ourselves. 
The philosopher already referred to has some well- 
known verses to the elBfect that if the lion, or the 
ox, or the horse could draw an image of the gods, 
it would be respectively great lions, great oxen, 
or great horses.^ And even so, protest against it 
as we like, when God is an object to our minds at 
all, we are forced to view Him as the concentra- 
tion and sublimation of all the greatness and 
goodness we have ever known in man. What, 
then, is to be done ? Is there no choice between a 
vicious anthropomorphism and practical atheism ? 
I believe the clue to a solution of this difficulty 
is to be found by exactly reversing the anthropo- 
morphic process, and viewing not a God fashioned 
in the likeness of man, but man made as we are 
told he is, in the image and likeness of God. And 
though on first hearing this, it may be natural 
to exclaim " That comes to the same thing," yet 
a little consideration will show that the practical 
issues of the two processes are very dijfferent. 
The first may too easily lend itself to representing 
God in the likeness of that in man which the 
second would not lead us to recognise as part of 

* 'AAA etroi x^9^'^ 7* ^^X®" ^^^^ ^^ \4ovrts 
*H yptvpai x^^P^^^^ ^al llpya rcAciv &w€p &y8pcs, 
"linrot fjidy 0* /inroto't, $6^5 B4 re fiovolp dfjLoias 
Kal IC6 Oewv iddas flypoupop icol trtifMar' iiroiovv 
Toiav6 otop ir€p Kobrol 94fA<u cTxoi' dfunoy, 

Xenophanes apud Clem. Alex. Stromata. 
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anthropomorphism:\ 

the image of God. The second will preserve us 
from ea cogitandi ratio perversoB, qua imperfecti aliquid 
ad Deum tranafertur, and yet enable us to view 
Him as really personal, as really angry, really 
pitying, really loving. Most true are the words 
of Jacobi that God in creating man His image 
theamorphized, and therefore man is compelled to 
anthropomorphize ; and justly does he say that 
without such anthropomorphism which is ever 
regarded as real Theism, we are left to the alter- 
native of fetichism or atheism. We must ever 
be on our guard against attempts to magnify God, 
which practically annihilate Him as an object to 
our minds and hearts. 

Need I say that the Incarnation has for ever 
solved the difficulty? When we bring home to 
ourselves and remember the great declaration, "he 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father," we 
shall be encouraged to believe that whatever is 
really human in us has its counterpart in God, 
only there in its fulness and perfection, and free 
from all the accidents wherewith it is limited, 
blurred over, and disfigured in us. 

These considerations may throw some light on 
a point capable of giving birth to difficulty. It 
is part of the received theology to speak of God 
as without passiona (Art. i.). And whoever reflects 
on what we mean by passions, feelings and in- 
fluences produced hy being acted upon, will be found 
to acquiesce in the statement, to this extent at 
least, that God cannot be acted on save in so far as 
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by His own choice and appointment He permits 
Himself to be, as for example in His relations to 
moral creatures. But we must not infer from 
this, that because wrath and love are passions 
in us, they have no existence in God. In Him 
they really and fully are, only in Him they are 
not passions, but are His very being, the actuation 
of His own perfection. 
Antinoiny. By this title Kant denotes contradic- 
tory results at which the pure reason arrives, on 
matters transcending experience, not by para- 
logism, but in virtue of its own laws. Of these 
he gives four, the contrary members of which he 
calls respectively the thesis and the antithesis. 
let Them, The world is eternal and infinite. 
Antithesis, There is a beginning in time and a 
limit to space. 

2nd Thesis. There are simple substances. 
Antithesis. Everything is compounded. 
3rd Thesis. There is above all things a cause 
that is absolutely free. 

Antithesis. All is subjected to fixed laws. 
4th Thesis. There exists necessary being. 
Antithesis, All is contingent. 
There is also an antinomy of the practical 
reason. Virtue and blessedness constitute an in- 
violable harmony. Virtue and blessedness in many 
things are mutually exclusive. This antinomy 
is not, however, like those of the pure reason, 
unconquerable. The prospect of a future life re- 
conciles the contradiction. 
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A parte ante, A parte post. These terms are 
used to denote respectively the two notions of 
eternity in the past and eternity in the future. 
These notions involve contradiction, inasmuch as 
the thought of eternity involves the illimitable, 
and the present constitutes a limit both to the 
past and the future. For the former, if we mean 
by the past eternity, infinite time, we make 
it impossible that the present or any given 
moment should ever be arrived at. For the 
latter, as we must start &om the present, we must 
substitute for the idea of eternity that of an end- 
less future. 

This contradiction results from giving eternity 
the definition of infinite time, whereas it means 
independence of time, a state in which all is alike 
present, a state which can never be that of the 
creature, who can be endued with immortality, 
but cannot, like the high and the lofty One, 
inhabit eternity. The constant present of the latter 
has been entitled the nunc stana of eternity. 

Apodeictic. Demonstrative, i. e. reasoning which 
is of necessary force, and such as cannot be re- 
jected by the mind that understands and follows 
its process. In mathematics not only is the 
reasoning of this kind, but the matter on which it 
is employed is necessary also. In logic the 
matter may be necessary, contingent, or even 
false, but the reasoning will be necessary or 
apodeictic, if the principles of the science have 
been obeyed. The premisses of a syllogism may 
be questionable or false, but if it be a pure and 
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valid syllogism, the links between them and Ihe 
conclusion will be adamantine. 

Apprehension. See Conception. 

Archet3rpe. The plan or model to which any given 
thing is entirely or approximately conformed. In 
this sense it is equivalent to the Platonic idea. 
But the word is comparatively rare, and Johnson, 
who has admitted in his Dictionary many worse 
ones, takes no notice of this. Locke and Watts 
use it in quite another sense from that just given. 
With them the object represented in our idea of it 
(the word idea being understood in their accepta- 
tion) is the archetype of the idea. Over and above 
this, Locke uses the word in a sense still more 
removed from its true meaning. He calls complex 
ideas which have no counterpart in real existence 
archetypal. 

Argument. This is a word used in a variety of 
senses. Often, it denotes the whole of a reasoning. 
Every syllogism is in this sense an argument. 
Frequently in conversation it denotes a disputa- 
tion. Such is really not one argument, but two. 
Each party is pursuing and urging his own argu- 
ment. Li the technical language of logic, the 
argument frequently meant not the whole syllogism, 
but the middle term, by which the former was 
constituted. 
Argmnentmn ad hominem. An argument which, 
whatever it be in itself, or however inoperative 
on others, is of constraining ejffect on the person 
to whom it is addressed, either because based on 
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some principle for which he himself contends, or 
on the general maxims which regulate his conduct. 
Butler's Analogy is such .an argument, being 
addressed to the Deist ; and the Atheist or Pan- 
theist might admit its validity, but deny that it 
has any bearing on their positions. 

Argumentum in terrorem. Argument into terror. 
One that appeals to fear. 

Argnmentum ad verecundiam. An appeal to 
shame. 

Art. The power of producing anything. When 
we quit the region of ordinary handicrafts which 
we do not often dignify with the title of Arts, we 
find it difficult to distinguish between an art and 
a science. For the possession of the method by 
which anything is produced, means to imply less 
or more of science of which the mastery of method 
is the very essence, the knowledge not merely of 
the oTL but of the ctort. Accordingly the same 
pursuit has been called by some a science and by 
some an art, and even Aristotle, who has laid down 
the distinction with great clearness, has not 
succeeded in always observing it. In the con- 
cluding chapter of the Posterior Analytics he tells 
us that many recollections constitute one ex- 
perience ififreipla, and that an universal being 
established in the mind through experience, a 
sense of the one over and above the many, of that 
one which is the same in the several particulars, 
we have the principle of art and science — of art if 
the case be a matter of production, of science if it 

c 2 
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be one of existence, i. e. of the knowledge of reality : 
€av 8c ir€pi TO 6v. Yet in the first book of the 
MetaphygicSy cap. i., when contrasting art with 
new experience, we find him pronouncing the 
former to be science. 

The case stands thus: Art and science are 
distinct in the abstract, but in the concrete the 
pursuit of the former involves science, and he who 
follows it is engaged in studies and investigations 
which must be called scientific. 

Arts, the Fine. We thus entitle such arts as have 
for their aim the exhibition of things in their 
ideal, and therefore the production of beauty. So 
long as mere utility or convenience is the end, 
we deny this rank to an art ; I say mere utility or 
convenience, for it may be both an utilitarian and a 
fine art, as for example architecture. The labourer 
in the mechanical, we call an artizan ; in the fine 
arts, we style the presiding worker the apxiTiKTuiv^ 
an artist. See Esthetic. 

Arts^ the Liberal. The studies which formed the 
trwium and the Quadrivium of the schools. Hence 
the titles Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts. The 
word artist down to the seventeenth century de- 
noted, not as now, the worker in the fine arts^ 
but the proficient in the liberal. So, too, artizan 
denoted one whom we should now call artist.^ 

Atom, Atomism, from the Greek arofio^, which 

means both that which is uncut and that which is 

incapable of being cut or divided. In the latter 

sense it is in Greek equivalent to the Latin 

* Trench's Select Olossaiy, pp. 8, 9. 
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ATOM.^ 

individual, and as such is used by Aristotle. As 
applied to time, it denotes in the New Testament 
a moment. With regard to matter, we mean by 
it indivisible portions thereof, and the name 
atomiEun is given to the various theories of the 
universe which suppose it constituted by com- 
binations of such, theories represented by De- 
mocritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, and revived in 
modem times by Gassendi, without however the 
atheism which characterized them in the old world. 
The Monads of Leibnitz will demand some distinct 
notice. See Monad. 

Attribute, Attributive. The cUtrtbute, as its name 
imports, is that which is ascribed to anything. 
Hence it is the French term for the predicate. It 
is not, however, a very happy one, for it naturally 
denotes no more than the ascription of quality, or 
affirmation of accident, but does not readily in- 
clude negation. Neither is it easily applied to 
the reciprocating or substitutive proposition. 
The French are consequently obliged to dis- 
tinguish between the attrihut logigue, and the 
attribut metaphyniquey and even then they do not 
get over the disadvantage of the term. 

We are forced by the necessities of thought and 
language to speak of the Divine Attributes, such as 
goodness, wisdom, omnipotence, &c. It must 
always be remembered in thus applying the word 
that we are denoting no accidents, but that each 
of these is of the essence of Godhead. 

Attributive is a name given to the proposition de 
inesse, in which we refer the subject to a class, 
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i. e. predicate of it some quality or accident. This 
is, to speak the language of Kant, the synthetic 
as contrasted with the analytic judgment. The 
latter is identical with the reciprocating or sub- 
stitutive proposition just mentioned, in which the 
subject and predicate are commensurate and con- 
vertible, and in which attribute as we have seen, is 
not a felicitous name for the latter. 

Autonomy. From avro? and voyucyi. The being a law 
to itself. A term of Kant's to denote the absolute 
and universal degree of the will on the side of 
right and duty. He opposes to it heteronomy, laws 
imposed on us externally or by the lower elements 
of our being, such as appetites and passions, which 
are outside the will. See Categorical Im- 
perative. 

Axiom.. This term taken by Aristotle from Mathe- 
matics, whether from the language of others, or 
from his own lost writings on that subject, is 
claimed by him for Metaphysics or Ontology as 
well. It denotes an immediate self-evident pro- 
position, which does not admit of proof, but from 
which proof proceeds. Boethius and the school- 
men render it, out of regard to its etymology, by 
dignitas, 

Aristotle lays stress upon the distinction be- 
tween the gqneral axioms which are common to 
all science, and those which are proper to any one. 
The former as applied to geometry are called Kowal 
fwouLt by Euclid, and the rest of those named 
axioms in our versions are by him placed among 
the postulates dln^fiaTa, 
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So far the Aristotelian notion of an axiom, which 
is perhaps the most generally entertained. The 
term, however, has been variously applied. The 
Stoics gave the name to every general proposition, 
as does Bacon, who even speaks of arriving at or 
exciting axioms, and proving them. Kant restricts 
the title to the fundamental axioms of geometry, 
our pure intuitions of space. The Cartesians 
follow the Aristotelian use, i.e. the use in the 
Analytics and Metaphysics. In the eighth book 
of Topics the word has a wider latitude, which 
seems the most adapted to general philosophy. 

Meaning then by axioms the fundamental, 
universal, and self-evident judgments on which 
all thought must hinge, such as that if equals be 
added to equals the sums will be equal, and the 
like, Aristotle resolves them all into the great 
logical law of Contradiction, that the same thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time. By 
denying therefore an axiom truly such we subvert 
thought, and turn all exercise of it into futility. 
Those who understand the distinction will see 
that in this view they are to be regarded as 
analytic not synthetic judgments. Kant, confining 
the term to geometrical intuitions, classes them 
with the latter. There are several questions 
respecting axioms over and above those which 
relate to the use of the term, on which I cannot 
enter here. The most modem of these will be 
found in Stewart's works, and in Miirs Logic. 

Casuistry. The science of right and wrong as 
applied to the various cases in which the con- 
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science may be in doubt. This has been much 
pursued in the Eoman Catholic Church, par- 
ticularly by the Jesuits. It survived the Ke- 
formation among ourselves. Perhaps its last 
eminent votaries were Bishops Jeremy Taylor and 
Sanderson. It has now fallen into pretty general 
disuse, and I venture to think rightly. "The 
primal duties shine aloft like stars," and about 
them "the upright heart and pure" will not 
admit a moment's doubt. Outside these there are, 
however, cases in which a man may honestly be 
perplexed as to his duty, and as such cases involve 
contingent matter and circumstances peculiar to 
themselves, it is difficult to see how any science 
can antecedently provide for them. The evils 
in which having recourse to the authorities in 
such a science will I think result, are the pro- 
duction either of a morbid or a too easily satisfied 
conscience. Where the question of duty is per- 
plexing, honest self-examination, due exercise of 
the judgment, and prayer to God, will be the 
true means of securing right guidance. Of course 
the presentation of the case to another mind will, 
when practicable, be often serviceable, but even 
then I should prefer the judgment of a faithful 
friend, and better still that of a pure-hearted 
woman, a sister or a wife, to that of any doctor in 
casuistry. See Categorical Imperatiye. 

Category. The word KaTrjyopia originally meant 
accusation. Aristotle, however, used the verb 
Karrfyopid} to denote the art of predicating affirma- 
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tively. Hence with him to Karrjyopovfievov means 
the predicate, and as all predication must fall 
under some one of the necessary conditions and 
relations of things, he calls these latter the 
Categories, and for the same reason the Latins 
entitled them Predicaments. 

Aristotle makes them ten in number. 

1. Substance. 6. Passion. 

2. Quantity. 7. Place. 

3. Quality. 8. Time. 

4. Eelation. 9. Posture. 
6. Action. 10. Habit. 

These are summa genera of conception under which 
all nations, judgments, and classifications must be 
ranged. There are, however, ideas behind and 
beyond them, such as existence, good, and the like, 
which in the language of the schools are called 
transcendents and transcenderUals — terms which Kant 
used in quite different senses (see Transcendent 
and Transcendental). Indeed he also used the 
word category in a sense different from the old one. 
Aristotle's division has long been objected to as 
a cross one. Relation obviously includes posture, 
place, and time, if indeed it does not comprehend 
every category except substance. Habit too, as is 
acknowledged in the treatise on the categories, 
comes under quality. There have been many classi- 
fications of categories from the Stoics down to 
Sir W. Hamilton, which the reader may find and 
consider for himself. Meanwhile, let it be said 
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that if the Aristotelian division be formally defec- 
tive, it would be difficult to convict it of being 
other than exhaustive. The word category, as I 
have said, is employed by Kant in a sense different 
from the Aristotelian. He bestows the title on 
what he deems necessary and a priori forms of the 
understanding, whereas the categories of Aristotle 
are classifications of a posteriori notions and know- 
ledge quite as much as, if not rather more than, of 
a priori. 

If Kant has thus changed the philosophical sense 
of the word category ^ modem language has equally 
done so in another way. It is now continually 
used for class of any kind. When one considers 
how manj'^ words we have synonymous with class, 
it is difficult to account for men going out of 
their way and getting hold of category, except by 
a sickly preference for a long and grand word, 
over a short and familiar one, especially if the 
former have a philosophical air. The impropriety 
of entitling any class whatever a category will 
appear if we substitute the Latin predicament. 
Common as this misuse of the word category has 
become, I think it may still be avoided with 
advantage. The benefit of technical terms is 
impaired by using them in various senses. 

Categorical. In Aristotle the adjective KaTrjyopiKos 
means affirmative as opposed to orefyrfTiKo^, His 
immediate followers, however, introduced that 
use of the word which has obtained ever since, 
and according to which a categorical proposition 
means a simple and direct affirmation or denial. 
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as opposed to a conditional, hypothetical, or dis- 
junctive one. 

Categorical Imperative. A term used by Kant in 
his Critique of the Practical Beaaon, to denote its 
a priori absolute and universal pronouncement in 
favour of moral good and duty. It is a priori^ 
and therefore independent of prudential considera- 
tions, which can only be the result of experience, 
and being a priori it is necessary and universal. 
This is a fundamental truth in morals, and rests 
on what Kant calls th*e autonomy of the mil (see 
Autonomy). It is plain, however, that this cate- 
gorical imperative can only apply to the general 
ideas of right and duty, or to cases which unmis- 
takably come under the express commandment 
of God, and the consent of the Catholic con- 
science. In cases where an honest mind may be 
in doubt, cases involving contingent considera- 
tions, and mixed up with circumstances peculiar 
to themselves, the judgment must be exercised. 
When it is conscientiously exercised, with of 
course a faithful recourse to all means within 
reach of arriving at a right decision, the resulting 
conduct may admit of question, but the man has 
done right. The fiat of conscience, as has been 
well observed, is not do this but he this. In a 
doubtful case we are to determine as we best may 
whether doing this does or does not come under 
the head of being this. 

Cause. That without which something else could 

not exist, which something else is called the effect. 

Aristotle, as is well known, divided causes into 
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four kinds : the formed cause, ^ the maierial? the 
efficient,^ and the finaL^ The third, the efficient, is 
the agency whereby the eflfect is produced; the 
second, the material, the matter in which it is 
produced; the first, the formal, the distinctive 
characteristics in virtue of which it is what it is ; 
the fourth, the finals the end for which it is called 
into being. Thus the efficient cause of the Venus 
di Medici was the tool guided by the sculptor's 
hand, the material the marble, the formal being 
a statue of Venus, and. the final to be a repre- 
sentation of Venus, or to be an object in which 
Venus might be worshipped, or to give delight as 
an exhibition of the loveliness of which Venus is 
conceived as the representative. The beginner is 
apt to be puzzled on hearing all these four ranked 
as causes. He is apt to think the formal cause 
identical with the thing itself, and viewing all 
cause as prior in time to the eflfect, he cannot see 
the propriety of such a title as final cause. Yet 
if he think for a moment, he will see that the final 
cause, the end to be eflfected, must have been 
antecedent in the design to the eflfect. This clas- 
sification, however, has not remained a mere dif- 
ficulty to the beginner. Eeid, without gravely 
objecting to it, considers the term cause to be 
used in it ambiguously, and therefore denies that 
the four are species under one genus. To this 

* rh ri ^y Iivai. 
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Hamilton justly replies that the coincidence of 
the four is a necessary condition, a »'n6 qu,a wm to 
the production of the effect. 

Bacon, as is well known, pronounced final causes 
to be like virgins consecrated to God, barren — 
barren, that is, of practical inventions and ope- 
rations. In its proper place he treats inquiry 
into them with no disrespect, but complains only 
of the injury which it has done to physical re- 
search by distracting men from due search after 
efficient and material causes. 

The metaphysical difficulties and controversies 
of later days respecting causation are connected 
solely with efficient causes. Into these I do not 
enter at present. I will content myself with 
urging on those who do not try to decompose the 
essential structure of the mind and thereby turn 
all speculation into futility, and who, abiding in 
consequence by the elementary forms of thought, 
believe that there is a real relation between cause 
and effect, the following considerations. 

Every efficient cause which comes within our 
observation is itself an effect, as its cause in its 
turn will be found to be. Unless, then, the chain 
is endless, there must be an ultimate or first 
cause (for either term is used according to the 
terminus a quo of thought). Further, the imme- 
diate effect with which we are concerned is the 
result of many causes. Each of these as we 
ascend is the effect of fewer, so that mountiug 
higher and higher we are compelled to believe 
that the first cause, the cause of causes, is one. 
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The efficients which are between the effect and 
the first cause, are called secondary causes. 

Causes, occasional. In the Cartesian philosophy 
this title is given to interventions of Deity to 
render causes productive of effects, which have 
themselves no relation to each other, The seem- 
ing causes having no intrinsic power are called 
occ€isional causes, as being but the occasions of the 
Divine interventions, which are the real ones. I 
apprehend the whole theory to have now died 
away, at least as put forth by the Cartesians. 
What has been said above on the first cause 
applies uniformly, and therefore dispenses with it. 
It was thought needful, however, to explain the 
action of soul on body, and that of body on soul. 

Class^ Classification. The former of these words 
denotes any group of several individuals, whatever 
be the principle on which they are ranged together, 
and is what is now so often absurdly called a 
category. A class may be either a species or 
genus, according as it contains or is contained 
by another class or classes. In the technical 
language, however, of Natural History, conveni- 
ence dictates separate names for the several ranks 
of subaltern, genera, and species, such as order^ 
genfiSy species, &c. ; and class there stands for a very 
high and extensive genus, such as the class mam- 
malia in zoology, and the class cryptogamia in 
botany. 

Classification is the arranging individuals in 
classes or groups, and this may be done quite arbi- 
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trarily, or by selecting characteristics at pleasure, 
or by looking for such as are permanent and essen- 
tially connected with the objects which we place 
together because of them. The last-named method 
is alone scientific, and the great classificatory 
sciences which we name collectively Natural His- 
tory, not only demand methods strictly logical, 
such as good division and definition, but insight 
into essential characteristics, and the subordination 
of one set of such to another. It is in this latter 
respect that the botanical system introduced by 
Jussieu is so superior to that of Linnaeus, the one 
being as it is called the natural, the other the 
aHificial method. 

Comprehension. This term is used in logic to 
denote the aggregate of qualities, the counter 
term extension denoting the number of objects, 
contained in a notion. Thought necessarily pro- 
ceeds in these two directions. When I proceed 
in the latter I refer the perceived object to its 
species A, and that to its genus J5, of each of 
which it is in that regard a part ; but when I 
proceed in the former direction, that of compre- 
hension, I view A and B as parts of the object. 
In respect of extension, B contains Ay and A the 
object. In respect of comprehension, A contains 
J5, and the object contains both. 

The term comprehension labours under this dis- 
advantage, that it would be quite natural to use 
it for extension, and Archbishop Whately actually 
does so. Accordingly it has been proposed to 
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substitute for it the word tn<6twton. The two 
counter-wholes have likewise been denoted by 
the terms breadth and depth, the generic extension 
giving us the former, the qualities comprised in 
the object giving us the latter. In spite of all 
this, however, the names comprehension and extension 
hold their ground. 

Concept^ Conception. Conception is the faculty, 
and also the act, of forming a notion of the per- 
ceived object. Mere perception would not amount 
to this. Plainly it would do no more than reveal 
to us the existence of something external to the 
perceiving mind, would do nothing towards an 
answer to the question what that object is. Con- 
ception has been called by most English logical 
writers by the name of apprehension. Both are 
sufficiently significant, but conception has a larger 
grasp, and gives us the paronym concept, so that it 
is on the whole to be preferred. It is good to 
have separate words for a faculty, and an indi- 
vidual product of such faculty. Accordingly con- 
cept has been of late introduced to denote a 
separate act of conception. I should rather say 
re-introduced, for it was thus employed by our 
older writers in the form conceit. That which is 
essentially the same word with concept has, how- 
ever, gone into another groove of meaning, and 
consequently could not be conveniently revived in 
its old sense. 

A concept expressed is called a term, whether 
consisting of one word or of several. 
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Conceptualism. The ground taken by Abelard, 
Ockham, and others, in opposition to extreme nomi- 
nalism on the one hand, and realism on the other. 
See Nominalism and Realism. 

Concrete. See Abstract^ Abstraction. 

Conscience^ Consciousness. Self- Conscious- 
ness. Etymologically considered, these words 
mean the same thing. Consdentia in Latin corre- 
sponds both in formation and meaning to (n/i/aSi^o-is 
in Greek. In the former language it sometimes 
denotes the joint knowledge of several people, e. g. 
of those engaged in a conspiracy. When used, 
however, for an affection of the individual mind, 
it has for the most part the ethical meaning 
which is ordinary with us, i.e. it signifies the 
faculty of moral judgment. 

Conscience^ however, in French and Italian has a 
larger import, and denotes the whole of what we 
call consciousness. Indeed, it seems in former days 
to have done so in English, being that used both 
by Hooker and Bacon.^ Now, however, we avail 
ourselves of the two words, the generic term con- 
sciousness to denote the whole exercise of the 
mind's reflex action whereby it both feels and 
knows, and knows that it feels and knows, and the 
specific term conscience to denote that particular 
action of the former whereby it recognises the 
moral character of everything which we feel, say, 
or do, which is susceptible of such character. 

' See Johnson's Dictionary, I more than doubt, however, his 
being justified in assigning this sense to conscience as used by 
Bacon ; nor am I clear that any of his quotations bear him out 
except that from Hooker. 
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It has been disputed whether oonBciousness is 
a faculty or action separable £rom feeling, per- 
ceiving, or knowing. To say that I fed and that 1 
am conscious of feeling, seems saying the very same 
thing ; and so to feel something and be conscious 
of feeling that thing constitute but one mental 
state. Sir W. Hamilton, who takes this view in 
opposition to Eeid and Stewart, thus happily ex- 
plains this diflference in words where there is no 
difference in reality : " We require different words, 
not only to express objects and relations different 
in themselves, but to express the same objects and 
relations under the different points of view in which 
they are placed by the mind when scientifically 
considering them. Thus, in the present instance, 
consciousness and knowledge are not distinguished 
by different words as different things, but only as 
the same thing considered in different aspects. 
The verbal distinction is taken for the sake of 
brevity and precision, and its convenience war- 
rants its establishment. Knowledge is a relation, 
and every relation supposes two terms. Thus, 
in the relation in question, there is, on the one 
hand, a subject of knowledge, — that is, the know- 
ing mind, — and on the other, there is an object of 
knowledge, — that is, the thing known; and the 
knowledge itself is the relation between these two 
terms. Now though each term of a relation neces- 
sarily supposes the other, nevertheless one of these 
terms may be to us the more interesting, and we 
may consider that term as the principal, and view 
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the other only as subordinate and correlative. 
Kow, this is the case in the present instance. In 
an act of knowledge, my attention may be princi- 
pally attracted either to the object known, or to 
myseK as the subject knowing ; and in the latter 
case, although no new element be added to the 
act, the condition involved in it,— J hMva that I 
know, — becomes the primary and prominent matter 
of consideration." 

Self'Conacumaness. This is something distinct 
from mere consciousness. The latter I concur 
with Sir W. Hamilton in considering identical 
with thought and feeling, and therefore it cannot 
be denied, I think, to the brute creation. But 
self-conscioumess, as the term is used, implies the 
sense of personal identity, of a permanent ego; 
and we have no evidence that the brute has such 
as a permanent habit of his mind. He recollects 
an object on occasion of its renewed presence, but 
if he remembers anything in its absence, he does 
not seem to do so farther than in the way of 
missing that to which he is used, and which he 
wishes to find.^ Even with men, self-conscious- 
ness varies much both in degree and power. 
"Whole races seem to have much less of it than 
others, and to its comparative weakness we may, 
I think, ascribe the indiflference to life indepen- 
dent of personal courage, exhibited by the Eastern 
Asiatic. And we see like variation among the 

> Das Dftmmerlebai der Thierheit und der dumpfbrutende, 
seeliache und doch bewasslose character derselben, &c. ; 

D 2 
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men of the same race ; nay, in the same man at 
diflFerent times. Daily accustomed actions, such 
as the successive steps of dressing and undressing, 
are gone through without reflection upon them ; 
whereas either thought, word, or work, to which 
aught of moyal character belongs, is always ac- 
companied by less or more of it. I cannot see that 
conscience in our ordinary ethical sense of the term 
is more than self-consciousness of moral condition ; 

» 

but it is so far distinguished from other manifes- 
tations of the faculty, that it is always exercised 
when its materials, i. e. the right or wrong of our 
doings and characters, are presented. By this I 
do not mean that many men are not habitually 
guilty of wrong with undisturbed consciences ; 
but this is because the sense of such wrong has 
not been awakened within them, or has been 
benumbed and killed. If they know what 
they do to be wrong, their conscience will pass 
judgment on it, however such judgment may be 
disobeyed. 

Consequent. See Antecedent. 

Contingent. This is the Latin equivalent to the 
€yh€)(pii.€vov of Aristotle. This term, by his own 
admission, is used in different senses. He himself 
adopts it to express whatever may be stated with 
truth but is not necessary, ^e divides it into 
two heads, the ev8cxo/ievov when something is 
predicated airo rvxrjs, and the evScxoficvov when 
something is predicated ws 67rt ro ttoXv. In the 
first case no impossibility stands in the way of 
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the thing being true, but no necessity makes it 
so ; in the second the thing i« true, but not neces- 
sarily so. In the one case, the thing may or not 
be ; there may or may not be a sea-fight to-morrow ; 
a man digging in a field may or may not chance 
upon a tre^ure ; in the other, the thing is gene- 
rally true, as that a man's hair turns grey, if he 
lives into latter life, but the man may not be 
forthcoming, or he may prove an exception to the 
rule. 

The cvScxo/icvov of Aristotle is, as I have said, 
rendered in Latin by contingena, and from that by 
us contingent, A threefold division, but based on 
what Aristotle laid down, was subsequently made. 
The contingent was either 

1st. In plurimumy equivalent to the a>s iirl ro 

2ndly. When the thing happens airo tv^^s, a 
fortuna, as in the case of the man digging a field 
and finding a treasure. This is often the negative 
of the former, the rare as opposed to the usual, 
the exceptions from the general truth of the in 
plufimum, 

3rdly. The ad utrumlihet, when the thing sup- 
posed may or may not be, as there may or may 
not be a sea-fight to-morrow. 

In Aristotle the contingent is regarded mainly in 
its logical aspect and bearing. He inquires into 
its eflfect upon propositions and syllogisms. It is 
plain that thus regarded the contingent proposition, 
the proposition which asserts contingency of 
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probable matter, is always true, whichever of the 
three kinds of contingency be predicated. 

In this logical relation contingency is one of 
the modalsy and modality gave birth to the most 
arduous and intricate parts of logical exercise. 
It is now very generally discarded as alien to the 
pure science, belonging to the matter not to the 
form of thought, the latter the form remaining 
unaffected by the modal, whether the necessary, 
the impossible, the possible, or the contingent, of 
the judgments which come under its review. 

The word contingent is, however, often used in a 
wider and more important sense, not wholly un- 
connected indeed with those which have just 
passed under review, but referring to the matter 
more than to the form of thought, belonging more 
to the sphere of metaphysics than of logic. In 
this case it is applied to anything or any fact, 
which, however convinced of it we may be, we 
can conceive as non-existent, or as other than 
what it really is, anything the denial of which 
implies no contradiction, anything which is true, 
not by necessity, but because it happens to be true, 
i. e. is only thought of as happening to be true. 
Trendelenburg defines it thus : " Das Wirkliche, 
das nicht nothwendig ist, oder richtiger, nicht as 
nothtoendig angeschen wird,'^ In this wide sense 
the contingent means the whole world of the con- 
crete, all that makes itself known to us not 
purely by our own thought about it, but by 
experience from without. Thus the world itself 
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has been called a contingency, and the existence 
of God inferred a contingentid mundi.^ 

In this perhaps now the predominant sense of 
the word, it is plain that it needs involve no 
element of uncertainty in that to which it is 
applied. The difference between necessity and 
contingency has been laid down as consisting in 
the degree of our conviction.^ It would be better 
said to consist in the grounds of our conviction, 
our certainty of a necessary truth resulting from 
demonstration, and therefore such as could not be 
done away with or lessened without making 
thought contradict itself; our certainty (if the 
case be so) of a contingent tmth being derived 
from considerations which, however cogent, could 
be questioned without such contradiction. 

In this large sense of the word, contingency 
may be applied to a past event as well as a future. 
The past, indeed, is pronounced by Aristotle to be 
necessary, and so it is as opposed to some of his 
uses of the term evScxpfievov. But in the accepta- 
tion of the term contingent with which we are 
now engaged, it is plain that a past event is 
viewed as true only because it happened and could 
be supposed not to have happened. 

Again, the contingent does not involve the for- 

^ In the previouB views of contingency, we speak of contingent 
judgments or propoiitiona, in that with which we are now engaged 
of contingent truths. 

' Thomson's Outline of the La/ws of Thought, second edition, 
p. 302. 
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tuitous, Aquinas and Calvin both view contingent 
events as pre-ordained by God as mncli as neces- 
sary ones. 

" Si sic est, cum jam ab setemo divina Provi- 
dentia sit in actu determinata respectu omnium, 
et immutabilis et infallibilis, <fec. — sequitur quod, 
de facto, omnia inevitcibiliter eveniant, quamvis 
quaedam contingenter, et qusedam necessario .... 
actus eveniens est aimpUciter (id est, omnibus con- 
sideratis) inemtahilis, et secundum quid (id est, 
solitarie sumptus) evitahilis,^' ^ 

The distinction here taken between an event 
viewed omnibus consideratis, and the same soliiarie 
sumptus, is important. That which seen merely 
in itself is thought of as contingent, might well 
be found necessary, could we view it in con- 
nection with the great whole of which it forms a 
part. 

Contradiction. Contradictory. See Opposition. 

Contrary. See Opposition. 

Converse, Conversion. Conversion in logic means 
the reversal of a proposition's polarity, so that 
what was the subject becomes the predicate, and 
vice versa. It is distinct from inversion as being 
a logical, whereas that is merely a rhetorical 
process. In inversion the subject and the predi- 
cate remain each what it was, but their usual 
places are changed, and this when the inversion 
is natural and justifiable gives emphasis, espe- 
cially to the predicate. Thus it comes spon- 
' Cajetan, quoted in notes to HAMUiTON's Rdd, p. 980. 
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taneously in rhetorical or poetical utterance. Thus 
" few, few shall part where many meet." Here 
few is the predicate, but has great emphasis, not 
being in its natural position. The aim of con- 
version, on the other hand, is to present a judg- 
ment essentially one with that first arrived at, 
but in a different light, and is thus one of the 
forms of immediate inference, i. e. inference not re- 
quiring any aid from the discursive process, from 
the interposition of another judgment, as in syl- 
logism. 
Copula. The part of a proposition, be it one word 
or more, which connects or couples the subject and 
the predicate. 

In the modem languages, when propositions are 
stated in pure logical shape, the part of the 
copula is generally performed by the verb sub- 
stantive, " Man is fallible." By Aristotle a logical 
proposition is generally expressed thus : to A 
v7rapX€fc TTcarn t^ B, though he has other ways of 
indicating it. 

The copula me saltern judice is of no account in 
pure logic, is no real element in the judgment 
or proposition. That I think consists merely of 
the two terms, subject and predicate, and all that 
is wanted, and that by no means universally, is 
some symbol, it may be algebraic, to indicate 
their connection, and their quality, positive or 
negative. 

The copula, however, is not viewed thus by all 
logicians. Some consider the quality of the pro- 
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position to have its seat there, in which case of 
course it is a matter of pure logic; others consider 
modality to be expressed by it, a notion to which 
the Greek gave birth more naturally than do the 
languages of modem Europe. See Modality. 
Corollary. This term is seldom used but in mathe- 
matics. Its Greek eqxiivalent is iropur/Aa. The 
origin of the Latin term, which means a little 
garland, in this sense is not very apparent. Any- 
how the meaning is familiar to everyone ac- 
quainted with Euclid — so familiar that one can- 
not but wonder at Johnson's strange definition, 
" Corollary — A conclusion, whether following 
necessarily from the premisses or not." 

It really means a proposition necessarily re- 
sulting from a previous demonstration, distinct 
from the conclusion of that, but yet to which that 
is applicable, and no intermediate step requisite. 
Thus that every equilateral triangle must be 
equiangular, is a corollary from the conclusion 
of Prop. V. b. I. of Euclid. That is, that the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal, and any two angles of an equilateral are 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle. 

The word corollary seems to have been formerly 

used in unscientific language in the mere senses of 

redundancy or supplement Thus Shakespeare in the 

' Tempest ' : 

" Now come, my Ariel, bring a corollary 
Rather than want a spirit. " 

And Dryden in the conclusion of the Preface to 
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liis Fables, " as a corollary to this preface, in which 
I have done justice to others, I owe somewhat to 
myself." 

Deduction. Beasoning from a more to a less gene- 
ral principle, as opposed to induction, where we 
reason from the less to the more general, from 
particulars to universals. See Induction. 

Definition. Marking out something from every- 
thing else, the primary meaning of the Latin verb 
definio being to trace out a boundary. 

Distinctions have been drawn between nominal 
and real definition, and the latter has been divided 
into essential and accidental. But with such dis- 
tinctions pure logic has nothing to do. All that 
it looks to is the definition of a concept, or, 
coming to the same thing, of a term which is 
the expression of a concept. And this is procured 
by assigning to it the genus and the difference. 
Given the genus to which that denoted by a 
term belongs, and the difference between it and 
the other species of the genus, and we have its 
definition. The notion is presented to us definite 
and circumscribed, and all that we know or can 
discover about it will come within this enclosure. 
As the differentia is itself a generic notion, it 
might be viewed as the genus, and the other 
elements of the definition as the species, e. g. red- 
flowering currant. Here we should ordinarily 
think and speak of currant as the genus and red- 
flowering as the species. But it is plainly possible, 
if we happen to be thinking of the effect of colour 
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in flowers, to view red-flowering as the genus, 
having for its species roses and many others, 
amongst which will be currant. And this consi- 
deration will bring us to the simple and ultimate 
view of definition, which shows it to consist of the 
coincidence of two genera at a given place, thus 
producing depth as well as breadth in our notion, 
giving it solidity and determinate character. 

It is plain that only species is definable. The 
genus to which we refer it may no doubt be 
defined also, but only by calling in the aid of a 
higher genus in which it is contained, and so 
viewing it as a species. The summum genus ob- 
viously cannot be defined, for want at once of a 
differentia and of a genus higher than itself; nor 
can the individual, as that presents us with no 
adequate differentia. 

Definitions have, exclusively of those called 
nominal, with which science has nothing to do, 
been divided into real and genetic. The real de- 
finition is of the thing viewed as already exist- 
ing* ©• g* " -A. circle is a line returning upon 
itself, of which all the parts are equidistant from 
a given point." The genetic definition is of the 
process by which the thing comes into being, e. g. 
" A circle is formed when we draw around, and 
always at the same distance from, a fixed point, a 
movable point which leaves its trace, until the 
termination of the movement coincides with the 
'*nmencement." ^ 

* HAMttTON, Logic, vol. ii. pp. 12, 13. 
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Deism. Viewed etymologically, this word would 
be regarded as synonymous with theism, being 
formed from the Latin, as that is from the Greek. 
We use the terms, however, in different senses. 
By theism we mean the acknowledgment of a 
God witl\out implying the absence of any further 
faith ; by deism the admission of a God, but re- 
jection of any revelation further than may be 
afforded by the light of Nature. Deism was the 
form generally taken by infidelity in the last 
century, and it is against deism that the argu- 
ments of Butler's Analogy are directed. 

Demonstration. That absolute proof, which shows 
not only that a thing is so, but that it cannot be 
otherwise. It is of course confined to necessary 
matter, which belongs only to mathematics and 
logic. The laws and properties of pure space in 
geometry are such, so the relations of numbers 
and abstract quantity in algebra, and those be- 
tween premisses and their conclusion in logic. 
A syllogism is a demonstration, not indeed of the 
truth of the conclusion, but of its necessarily 
following from the premisses. All other proof 
amounts but to probability, although the maxi- 
mum of probability will always produce conviction 
of that on behalf of which it is urged. 

Determinism. A name given by Continental phi- 
losophers to the creed which views all events and 
consequently all actions as fixed from the first. As 
held by a theist, this doctrine becomes the same 
with that which we call predestinarianism, and it 
is hard to see how the believer in an absolute and 
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perfect God can do otherwise tliaii hold it. Its 
compatibility with our belief in the free will of 
man is a subject which cannot be entered on 
here. Suffice it to say that such compatibility is 
recognised and maintained; and that the true 
contradictory of determinism is not freedom but 
contingency, but only such contingency as implies 
uncertainty in the event of action. 

Dialectic. The meaning annexed to this word 
has at different times waxed and waned in dignity 
and comprehension. Taking its origin from dia- 
logue, it meant at first inquiry carried on between 
two people, then naturally the maieutic method 
of Socrates, and finally with Plato all metaphysics, 
all philosophy. Under Aristotle the term con- 
tracted its import, and denoted probable reasoning 
as distinguished from demonstrative. " The dia- 
lectic syllogism is that from probable premisses." * 
Subsequently dialectic was used for the whole of 
logic, and this sense of the word kept its ground 
for ages. It has now, however, fallen into desue- 
tude, and the word when used, generally bears its 
Aristotelian meaning. 

Diallelous. 'O 8t' oAA^Xwv rpoiros. What is generally 
called defining or reasoning in a circle. The vice 
creeps in in the former case when we define two 
things, each by the other. On my challenging 
a^n ingenious friend to define time and space, he 
answered, " Time is the condition of two things 
existing in the same space. Space is the condition 

I Top. i. 1. 
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of two things existing in the same time." This 
is clever, pointed, and true, but, as may easily be 
seen, dicdlelous. 
Dichotomy. A division into two members. In 
the same way trichotomy is a division into three, 
and polytomy into many. Dichotomy, however, is 
distinguished from the others by taking a part in 
practical logic of some little importance. It is 
always a priori possible, it being an axiom that 
one thing and its negative constittite, and there- 
fore any one term and its negative denote, the 
universe. This process of dichotomy hy contra- 
diction has been called the abscisno infiniti. This 
phrase, however, is objectionable, for that which 
is the subject of abscission cannot be infinite. 
Plato practised this method, and it forms a leading 
feature in that of Bamus, by whose followers it 
was carried to a pedantic extent. 
Difference. The mark or marks whereby a species 
is distinguished from the rest of the genus to 
which it belongs. See Predicable. 
Dilemma. Different things are intended by this 
word. We may distinguish between 

1st. The logical dilemma. 

2nd. The rhetorical dilemma. 

3rd. The sophism commonly called the crocodo" 
Unu8 or the comutus, to which the name dilemma 
has been given. 

4th. The conversational use of the word. 

1st. The logical <2t7emina. This exactly answers 
to one probable etymology of the word, double 
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Xrjfifm or sumption. It is not necessary, however, 
that there should be only two. The kind of 
reasoning will admit three or more sumptions as 
readily as two, arid it has accordingly been pro- 
posed to speak of a trilemma, a tetralemma, &c. 
The dilemma, however, will adequately represent 
the whole procedure. It consists in the combina- 
tion of two hypotheses, with a complex disjunction. 
If A is B, or C is D, E is F ; but either A is B, or 
is D, .*. E is F. The hypotheses or X^/x/Ltara, as 
we have seen, may be more than two, and the kind 
of reasoning will be the same ; the same too should 
the conclusion be, itself disjunctive, as in the 
following : If A is B, E is F, and if C is D, G is 
H. But either A is B, or C is D, .*. either E is F, 
or G is H. Further, the disjunction may be not 
in the antecedents but the consequents, and in 
this form we can arrive at negative conclusions ; 
e. g. if A is B, either C is D, or E is F, but neither 
C is D, nor E is F, .*. A is not B. Negative 
dilemmas are destructive, or in the modus toUena ; and 
affirmative ones are called constructive, or in the 
modus ponens. 

The dilemma is generally classed in logical 
manuals under the head of syllogism, as one form 
of that. A very little consideration, however, 
will show that we have here no distinct form of 
reasoning, and that, taken by itself, the dilemma 
is not a syllogism at all. It is combined of two 
'uore hypotheses, each of which has to be 
)d in its own way, and a disjunction of them, 
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the adequacy of whicli must be ascertained. All 
this done, we have an immediaie^ as distinguished 
from a mediaXe or syllogistic, inference. 

2ndly. The rhetorical dilemma consists in pre- 
senting the adversary with a choice of alter- 
natives, each of which involves consequences 
inconvenient to him or a gain of our point to our- 
selves. This is called impaling him on the horns of 
a dilemma. It is obviously different from the 
logical procedure, though it can by manipulation 
be brought to the form of that. It has been well 
observed that we have a sacred example of the 
rhetorical dilemma in our Lord's question to the 
Pharisees respecting the baptism of John. 

3rdly. The name dilemma has been given to 
the sophism called the Crocodolinus, the Litigiosus, 
the Beciprocw, and by many names besides. It 
consists of drawing contradictory consequents 
from the members of the same disjunction, and 
thus rendering a conclusion impossible. The best 
known example of it is the story from which it 
has procured the name Litigioaua, His master 
received the half of the sum due from his pupil 
for instructions in pleading, and engaged to wait 
for the remaining half till the latter should have 
won his first cause. This the pupil showed no 
haste to do; whereupon the master, losing patience, 
sued him for the sum, and the other appeared in 
court to defend himself in person. "0 foolish 
youth," said the master, before the trial com- 
menced, " dost thou not see that in any event 

£ 
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thou must lose ? If the decision be in my favour, 
I have gained my cause, and thou must pay ; if in 
thine, thou shalt have won thy first cause, and 
by the terms of our agreement must pay." " 0, 
wisest of masters," rejoined the pupil, " dost thou 
not see that in any event thou must lose ? If the 
court decides for me, I need not pay ; if against 
me, I shall not yet have won a suit, and, by the 
terms of our agreement, am still free." It is easy 
to see that the puzzle in this and similar examples 
results from ambiguity of terms. In the present 
case we have confounded the compulsory autho- 
rity of the court and the moral obligation of an 
agreement. If the latter was to be brought under 
legal jurisdiction, it could only be by the defeated 
party bringing a fresh action founded on the 
issue of the preceding one, the master pleading in 
this second suit that his pupil had won a case, 
and was therefore bound to pay him ; or the pupil 
that he had lost his first suit, and therefore was 
stiU free from the master's claim. 

4thly. In common conversation by a dilemma 
is frequently meant a situation in which ill con- 
sequences may be apprehended from whatever we 
do. We thus come to a sense of the word in- 
volving results the very opposite of those which 
follow from the logical dilemma. Here we do not 
know what to do. There we are brought to a 
conclusion with warrant more than common. In- 
stead of an inconvenience, there can be nothing 
more welcome to an inquirer than a dilemma, in 
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whicli he is sure that his disjunction is complete, 
and that his consequents really follow from the 
antecedents. 
Discourse. Discursus. Mediate or syllogistic, as 
distinct both from immediate inference, and from 
intuition. It means a running about, a passing 
from one thing to another, which of course de- 
scribes the mental process in syllogising. The 
term is applied both to the act of reasoning, and 
to the faculty by which it is performed. Thus in 
the latter use, we have Shakespeare's 

*' A beast that wants 
Discouise of reason," 
and 

'' Sure He that made us with such large discourse ; " 

and we have the well-known passage of Milton, 

" Whence the soul 
Reason receives, and Reason is her being 
Discursive or intuitive ; discourse 
Is oftest your's, the latter most is our's." 

These citations taken from well-known literature 
show sufficiently the received sense of the word, 
as it will be found employed in Hooker and our 
standard philosophical writers. By an easy tran- 
sition it comes to denote the expression of con- 
nected thought, and we call grave conversation 
discourse, and a sermon or essay a discourse. 
Diisjiinctioxi. A statement of alternatives, either 
as to the right subject, or the right predicate, of 
a proposition. It may be positive or negative. 
In the former case its connecting particle will be 

£ 2 
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07; in tlie latter nor. Logicians are divided as to 
whether the members of a real disjunction are of 
necessity exclusive of each other. In company 
with Whately, Mill, and Mansel, I can see no 
reason why they should be, either in the laws of 
thought or the conditions of inference. For the 
latter it is enough that the disjunction be com- 
plete, that it cover the whole ground of possibility. 
Distribution. This is a technical phrase in logic 
for the use of a term in its whole extension. 
When we say all men, no men, the term men is 
said to be distributed, i. e. it is applied to everyone 
who belongs to the class, while when we say 
some men it is undistributed, not applied to every- 
one. In this the original sense of the word 
singulars are incapable of distribution, and so 
pronounced by Petrus Hispanus. Nevertheless, 
in many modem logical works they are said to be 
distributed (by myself among others) as being of 
necessity used in their whole extension. 

Distribution is likewise a name for the me- 
thodical arrangement of a subject, viewing it 
under what are considered its appropriate heads. 
When such are species of a genus it becomes 
identical with division. 
Division in the scientific sense of the word means 
the analysis of an extensive i. e. generic, even as 
definition means thatof a comprehensive or specific, 
whole. We divide a genus into the species which 
belong to it. Hence the atom or individual is, as 
the names import, what cannot be thus divided, 
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DIVISION.'] 

what can only be parted, tlie parts thus becoming 
fractions, 
Dogma^ Dogmatic^ and Dogmatist. These words 
are used in a variety of senses, not unconnected, 
however, with each other. They come from the 
verb 8oK£0), to thinks to seem — m ifiol Sok€Lj as it seems 
to me, as I think ; also as it seems good to me, as I 
determine. Hence a dogma like the Latin placitum 
means both a decree and a pronounced opinion. 

It is in the former sense that the word is used 
in the New Testament. 

In the latter sense, it implied in the philo- 
sophical language of the ancients, the real or 
supposed possession of a true knowledge of the law 
or principle on which phenomena are grounded. 
Hence when the sceptical school arose, philosophers 
were divided into dogmatists and empiricists ; the 
later Academics, who denied the possibility of 
such knowledge, dogmatising negatively as much 
as their opponents did positively. The empiricists 
or Pyrrhonists on the other hand ventured on 
neither position, but retreated on the hroxfi^ re- 
fraining, prescribed by their master. 

Phenomena, matters of experience, were the 
sole objects in their view of legitimate study. 
Hence their title of empiricists. 

The distinction seems to have been expanded 
from medical to all polemic. The school of 
physicians who grounded their practice entirely 
on rule and principle were called metJiodists^ and 
their opponents who would trust all to observa- 
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DOGMA.] 
tion and experience, empiricists^ from ifnreipCa, 
Between the two there arose the intermediate 
school of dogmatists, headed by Galen, who con- 
tended for the union of the two modes of inquiry 
and practice. When, however, we extend our 
view to philosophy, it is plain that we have but 
two sides to choose between. Unless we can 
adopt unqualified scepticism, there must be some- 
thing of which we think and speak with un- 
doubting certainty. Hence Bacon says that all 
philosophers before him were either dogmatists or 
sceptics, and Pascal that every man must be one 
or the other. Pure Pyrrhonism or scepticism is, 
however, impossible, since, as I have just said, the 
doubter must at least be certain that he is, and 
that he doubts. 

A dogma. The following explanation has been 
given of the words dogma and dogmatical. 

" By dogmatism we understand, in general, both 
all-propounding and all-receiving of tenets, merely 
from habit, without thought or examination, or, 
in other words, upon the authority of others ; in 
short, the very opposite of critical investigation. 
All assertion for which no proof is offered is dog- 
matical." This I think rather a conversational 
than an accurate use of the term. 

In theology a dogma means the formulated pre- 
sentation of that which is considered revealed 
truth. This is quite in harmony with the philo- 
sophical sense of the word. The man who should 
merely read his Bible, and speak of its disclosures 
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DOGMA.'\ 

in no language but its own, would be an empiricist, 
recognising only the phenomena of Eevelation. 
This is a state which no man has ever succeeded 
in maintaining ; nor, however great the evil of 
excessive or unwarranted dogma, is it desirable 
that any man should. 

The earliest fathers used the words the Divine 
dogmas to denote the whole of revealed truth. 
Subsequently the word was employed in the sense 
which we have just been considering, and meant 
the scientific theology alike of the Church and of 
the heretics. In the present Church of Eome it 
seems to have sometimes a more limited signifi- 
cation, and to denote not every formulated state- 
ment, but such as is authoritatively imposed, and 
its reception made part of necessary faith. " It 
may be true or not, but is it dogma ? " 

Dogma then is the logically formulated and 
peremptorily enunciated statement of the law and 
principle of that which apart from it is but so 
much phenomenon, is seen but not understood. 
The results of science are thus dogmatic, though 
the investigations by which we hope to arrive at 
such ought to be the reverse. The great truths 
of the faith are set forth dogmatically ; nor could 
this have been avoided, if the bonds of Christian 
communion were to be cognisable and fixed, or 
if Christian worship was to be offered with dis- 
tinct purpose and meaning. More dogma than is 
required for these ends is enforced on their 
teachers by nearly every religious community; 
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but be such additions to their dogmatic stores 
advantageous or disadvantageous, their enforce- 
ment ought to be confined to the teaching class, 
not extended to the private worshippers. And 
few but will admit that there may easily be an 
excess even with this limitation, that there may 
be an amount of dogma rashly arrived at, the en- 
forcement of which tends to discord and division 
among the many, and to hardness and stiffening 
of heart and thought in the individual ; over and 
above the evil which must be involved in all pre- 
mature dogma, that of obstructing instead of pro- 
moting our arrival at truth. 

In conversational use, dogmatic, dogmatiser, 
and dogmatising are terms of reproach, denoting 
a love and habit of what is called laying down the 
law, a man's regarding his own ijpse dixit on the 
subject as sufficient. 

Dualism. This title may be given to the recogni- 
tion of two counter-elements as the constituents of 
any given effect. It is offcenest used, however, to 
denote either the leading principle of Persian reli- 
gion, that the universe is governed by two con- 
trasted beings, Ormuzd and Ahrimanes, the one 
the god of light and of goodness, the other that of 
darkness and evil ; or else that of much ancient 
philosophy, which assigned two independent ele- 
ments to the production of the universe, mind and 
matter. 

The former is considered by some to be referred 
to and protested against in Isaiah xlv. 7 : " I 
form the light, and create darkness : I make peace, 
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and create evil : I the Lord do all these things." 
Dualism, however, seems so plausible an explana- 
tion of the perplexities around us, that it long 
held its ground, appeared less or more in the 
leading forms of Gnosticism, and finally became 
the leading characteristic of Manicheism. 

Philosophical dualism is equally opposed to a 
right faith in God with religions, for it recognises 
existence independent of Him, without which the 
universe could not have come into being. 

Eclecticism, from cKXeyo), to select. The term taken 
generally denotes the principle of not binding 
oneself to the teaching of any one school, but 
accepting such doctrines of any as commend them- 
selves to our judgment. He would be an eclectic 
in philosophy who should take his theory of the 
origin of ideas from Locke, of the authority of 
conscience from Butler, and of the standard of 
right and wrong from Paley. This may serve 
for an illustration, though the particular eclec- 
ticism supposed never has, I should imagine, been 
exhibited. But short of this it is quite possible 
to see some good and some truth in different and 
even opposing schools; nor will a mind at all 
enlarged refuse to do so. Eclecticism in this 
sense is only a name for such mental enlarge- 
ment combined with candour. In the arts, the 
eclectic will be one who aims at excellence by 
adopting and combining the merits of various 
masters and schools. The Bolognese painters, or 
school of the Caracci, were eclectic. 

Eclecticism, however, in the history of philo- 
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sophy denotes one particular sect which arose in 
Alexandria in the second century. Its generally 
recognised founder was Ammonius Saccas, who 
opened a school of philosophy, of which Jam- 
blichus, Plotinus, and other men of eminence were 
disciples. Their principle was that of eclecticism, 
borrowing from various sects, and availing them- 
selves of the Scriptures. Plato, however, was the 
chief object of admiration, and they either took or 
received the name of Neoplatonists. Their doc- 
trines must not, however, be identified with those 
of their master. 

Egoism denotes either the psychological position of 
those who profess to know only their own exist- 
ence, or the moral character of those who act 
only from selfish considerations. This is different 
from what we mean by egotism, the habit of talk- 
ing about oneself. 

Empiricism. See Dogma and Dogmatism. 

Energy. The Aristotelian term for the Actus, ad, of 
the schoolmen. See Act. Of course this sense 
of the word is different from the modem one, 
in which it denotes great force in speech or 
action. 

The word energy with its corresponding verbs 
and participles occurs so frequently in St. Paul's 
writings, that the question presents itself, did he 
use it in a precise technical sense ? and if so, was 
that sense the Aristotelian ? This is a point 
which I have never seen discussed. It appears 
"o me, however, that in most if not all the places 
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in the Pauline writings where we find the word, 
it will bear an Aristotelian explanation. 

Energy is a term which occupies a marked place 
in the Monothelite controversy. The Monothelite 
proposition was that there is one energy in our 
Lord and Saviour. The Dythelite, which ulti- 
mately triumphed, was that as our Lord has in 
His one Person two natures, each entire and 
perfect, it is necessary to the integrity of each 
nature that it should have every energy properly 
appertaining to it, and therefore there must be in 
the Saviour two wills, the Divine and the human. 

The question is one from which the reverent 
inquirer naturally shrinks. When it was raised, 
however, it required to be settled. It is easy to 
see that by both sides the word energy was used 
in its philosophical sense. 
Entelechy. The potential has two opposites ac- 
cording to the matter in hand, action or opera- 
tion, and existence. Aristotle seems to have 
intended to denote the former by ev^cuz, and the 
latter by cvrcXexcta. Energies, he tells us, tend 
to entelechies.^ Entelechy may therefore, espe- 
cially when we consider the formation of the 
word, be rendered complete existence,^ The soul is 
defined by Aristotle " the first entelechy of a body 
having potential life." 

But Aristotle does not adhere to whatever dis- 
tinction he may have proposed to make between 

^ Metaph. yiii. 8, 11. 

' Sir A. QaAin*, Aritt, Eth. vol. i. p. 234, 3rd ed. 
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energy and entelechy, Tlie former he says is not 
confined to movement, but includes repose. God 
everlastingly enjoys one pure and simple pleasure. 
For there is an energy not only of movement, but 
also of repose.^ Again, God is ova-Ca atSLtys koI 
cvcpycta avev 8vi/a/i.€0)s. God is eternal substance 
and energy (act) apart from potentiality. 

The meaning assigned to entelechy by Sir A. 
Grant seems the right one. The word, however, 
has been variously interpreted. Cicero, who may 
be thought to have confounded it with cvScXcxcta, 
explains it as meaning qimndam quasi continuatam 
motionem et perennem? Melancthon writes it cn- 
delechy, says it means continuitaa, and vindicates 
Cicero's interpretation. It will, however, I sup- 
pose be admitted that evSeXe^cia and cvrcXc^cta are 
quite diflFerent words. 

Bishop Hermolius Barbarus is said to have 
consulted the devil in order to find the meaning 
of the latter. He translated it literally jpcr/<?dt- 
hahia, 

Leibnitz calls his monads entelechies, as being 
each a perfected existence. The word is little used. 
Enthymeme. This term in our ordinary logical 
treatises denotes, and for ages has denoted, a 
syllogism of which one of the premisses is sup- 
pressed in utterance, and the cv Ovfiw, which is the 
main element in the formation of the word, has 
been absurdly -supposed to give it the meaning of 
something thought but not uttered. Cogito ergo 

* Nic, Eth. ix. 9, 6. * Tu8c» Qucest, i. qusest. 1. 
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swm is an enthymeme, though its author Des 
Cartes did not say it for argumentative ends. 
The suppressed premiss is quicquid cogitat est. He 
18 contented because he is happy. Here the con- 
elusion needs for its validity a premiss which is 
not expressed. All the contented are happy. 

This is quite diflFerent, however, from what 
Aristotle meant by the enthymeme. In his use 
of the term it denoted a syllogism from probable 
propositions or signs. The murderer must have 
been near at the time. The prisoner was near at 
the time. Therefore he was the murderer.^ It 
is obvious that this is not absolutely conclusive, 
but a combination of such signs will often be so 
cogent as to produce rational conviction. 

The probable premiss is, as its name imports, 
no more than probable. The sign may be pro- 
bable or it may be necessary.^ 
Entity. Ens. The latter of these words is a 
participial form derived from ease, and signifying 
something that exists. It stands in the same 
relation to essentia that the Greek 6v does to 
ova-lxL. Entia, existences, are divided into entia ra- 
tionis, which can be figured by the mind, but have 
no external reality, as a man a thousand feet high, 
and entia realia. 

Entitas, entity, was used by the schoolmen as the 

general and abstract term for existence. An ens 

was a being, entitas beinghood. Everything that is 

has that which constitutes its being, its entity. 

* Archbishop Thomson. ' Aristotle, Anal. Pr. ii, 27. 
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The entity of animals lies in their animaJity, of 
men in their humanity. Whether entities in this 
the true sense of the word have any reality is 
the question at issue between Nominalists and 
Bealists. 

The word ens not being vernacular, and there 
being a strong though pernicious tendency in 
modem speech to use the abstract and general 
term to denote the concrete specimen, as in the 
case of locality and many others, entity is now 
employed where the schoolmen would have spoken 
of ens. An entity means with us something that 
exists, a nonentity that which does not. 

Ens was also used by the schoolmen to denote 
existence in the abstract, and was thus one of the 
ante-predicaments or transcendentals. See Tranfih 
cendental. It was antecedent to and implied 
in any category, even that of substance. 

Everyone knows Milton's academical exercise 
composed at the age of nineteen, wherein Ens 
appears as the father of the ten predicaments, and 
addresses his eldest son Substance. 
Epichirema. A syllogism with its reason attached 
to one at least of the premisses. It is no real 
variation of the syllogism, and deserves no sepa- 
rate consideration in logic, except in so far as it 
may serve to explain a fortiori reasoning. 
Esoteric, within. Exoteric, without. These terms 
are said to have been employed by the Pytha- 
gorians to the disciples of the school, according as 
they were, or were not, perfectly initiated. 
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Aristotle distinguislies between Ms exoteric and 
his acroamatic writings. Dean Blakesley argues 
that the latter were not distinguished jfrom the 
former by containing anything more secret or 
mysterious. The difference between the two he 
contends was that between an occasional dis- 
cussion and a systematic discourse. 

The terms esoteric and exoteric are now, I think, 
always applied to doctrines and teaching, the 
elementary instruction suited to the beginner, 
the milk that is suited to babes, being exoteric, 
and the deeper wisdom the strong meat that is 
due to the advanced disciple being esoteric doc 
trine. 
Essence. This word, like its kindred ens, is traced 
by Quintilian to a certain Flavins or Fabianus, 
but by Seneca to Cicero. As ens means taken 
generally existence, and taken particularly an 
existing individual, so essevice means that which 
constitutes the existence of anything, makes it 
that which it is. It is formed from a real or 
conjured up participle present of the verb to be, 
essens, to which it stands in exactly the same 
relation as does the Greek owrCa to ov. Accordingly 
it seems at first to have been employed by the 
Latins as the translation of that, for which end, 
however, it became gradually supplanted by sub- 
stantia. The result was that the schoolmen dis- 
tinguished between substance and essence, and 
denoted by the latter, the true definition of a 
thing, to the exclusion of all that is accidental. 
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In this sense tlie reality of the thing is not neces- 
sarily implied. An ens rationU has its essence 
quite as much as that which actually exists. 

Of God alone can it be said that existence is 
an element of His essence. 

The use of the word essence for the product of 
distillation is obviously connected with the true 
and general meaning of the word. 

The adjective essential is used continually as 
synonymous with needful. Here, however, we 
do not depart from the true force of the word. 
It is essential that we do this, means that doing 
this is of the essence of that which we desire or 
propose. 
Eternity. See A parte ante and A parte post. 
Eternity has been said to be " a negative idea 
expressed by a positive sense. It supposes a 
present existence, and denies a beginning or an 
end of that existence."^ I cannot admit this. 
No doubt the word denotes negation of beginning 
or end, but this is but part of its meaning. Every 
term is negative of something, for every term ex- 
cludes something. In this point of view eternity 
denotes the negation not only of a beginning or 
an end, but of a succession in time altogether. 
But it is a serious error to regard it as merely 
or mainly a negation. That which is beyond the 
possibility of measurement may nevertheless make 
a very positive impression upon us, all the more 
positive according to Barrow and Cudworth on 
1 Fleming, VocabuUMry of PhU,^ in voc. 
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that very aocount. And the mystery which man 
forbodes when 

" He names the name Eternity " 

is STirely no negation except of the Nature in 
which he can nowhere find 

** That type of Perfect in his mind." 

The stedfast and enduring presence of all 
things to Him Who inhabiteth eternity has been 
called, as we have seen, the nwnc stans of eternity, 
and it is of this that many commentators under- 
stand the " this day have I begotten Thee " of 
the second Psalm. 

The thought of eternity is necessarily involved 
in that of God's absolute Being and perfection, 
and the French Protestant version of the Scrip- 
tures translates not unfelicitously the I Am Who 
Am ^ that was uttered from the burning bush, by 
Je suia VEtemcH, 
Ethics. Morals, The science or theory of morals. 
The word is formed from ^^os signifying both 
a manner or custom, and a temper^ disposition, 
or character. The latter are much connected 
with the former, of which indeed they are the 
results, and this close association is pointed out by 
Aristotle as indicated in the resemblance of the 
words Woi and rfio^,^ Plato too speaks of rfi^fxi 

Eztensioxi. Stretching out. The quality of matter, 
in virtue of which every portion or particle of it 
* Not / am that I am, as in our present version. 
« Eih. Nic. ii. 1. » Leg. xii. 

F 
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must occupy a certain portion of space. The 
Cartesian school considers it the essence of matter, 
which they distinguished from mind by calling 
the one re» esdeiMa and the other re% eogitans, 
"Whatever is extended is of necessity divisible, 
but when we think of the ultimate atom, we 
exclude both the one and the other of these attri- 
butes. Whether such ultimate atoms exist is a 
question, but there can be none that if they do 
they are as their name imports, indivisible, and as 
such without extension. 

In logic the extension of a term means the 
number of objects, as its comprehension the num- 
ber of qualities, which it includes. See Compre- 
hension. 

Fallacy. This word is sometimes used as if it 
were merely synonymous with error. It properly 
means, however, something which causes error, 
and technically denotes an inaccuracy in reasoning 
which vitiates the process and invalidates the 
conclusion. Though not to be distinguished in 
itself from a sophism, I think that in these latter 
days we generally denote by fallacy a defect in the 
reasoning which is unobserved by the reasoner 
himself, and deceives him as much as anyone else, 
and by sophism a trick played of set purpose to 
bewilder another. 

The generic name for fallacies and sophisms of 
every sort is paralogism, a transgression of logical 

n <fiavraa-Ca. Plato and Aristotle gave 
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this title to the mind's presentative or representa- 
tive power, and as that conjures up images both 
of the present and absent, of the real and the 
unreal, the faculty would seem identical with 
imagination. In our older writers the latter 
seems always denoted by the word fancy. Thus 

Milton : 

*' In the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief ; among them Fancy next 
Her office holds ; of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aiiy shapes." 

Down to the time of Addison, and later still, as 
by Johnson and Akenside, the fancy and the 
imagination were identified. There being, how- 
ever, two faculties, which, though allied to each 
other, are in themselves distinct, it is right to 
Sbssign to them separate titles; and without regard 
to its etymology the word fancy has been recently 
used to denote the mere aggregative and associative 
power as distinguished from the higher gift of 
imagination. See Imagination. The sense or 
senses in which the adjective fanciful has been 
constantly employed, would seem to have antici- 
pated this distinction, for no one I suppose when 
led to the use of this word, would ever have 
thought imaginative a synonym for it. 

As fancy is an abbreviated form of phantasy. 
Dr. Johnson observes that it should be spelt 
phancy. The Italian and Spanish rule of substi- 
tuting the letter F for ph, the Latin equivalent 

F 2 
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to tlie Greek ^, seems to have crept into our 
language in this one case, and doubtless would 
have extended farther, if words originally Greek, 
passing to ns through the Latin, had not been 
with us for the most part terms of art, and used 
only in learned discourse. 

Form. The distinction between matter vKt\ and 
form /Aopc^Tj or ctSos, and their concurrence in the 
<rwo\ov, as constituting real existence are an impor- 
tant element in the Aristotelian philosophy. Mere 
matter cannot constitute anything, till it receives 
some sort of form, which gives it determinate and 
distinct existence, m&kes it what it is. Matter 
antecedent to the reception of any form was called 
by philosophers elem&niary or materia prima. Of 
course such matter can be neither seen, felt, or in 
any way conceived. Every object of perception 
is ipso facto recognised as something, and has 
therefore some form. Only Ealpho in Hudibras, 
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professed 



He had first matter seen undressed ; 
He took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on." 

When the word matter is used in this sense, it 
is in antithesis to form not to mind; and it may 
easily be seen that it need not mean anything 
corporeal. Virtues, vices, heresies, and the like, 
have in the language of the schools their matter 
and their form. A man is in material heresy who 
makes a statement in verbal opposition to the 
orthodox faith, but he is not formally a heretic 
unless he means and prefers the position thus 
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opposed to tlie truth. An act may have the 
matter of schism, but is not formal schism in him 
who commits it without knowing the circum- 
stances of the case, or the questions with which 
it is connected. 

The form then of anything is that which 
constitutes it what it is. This matter, whether 
mental or corporeal, constitutes nothing till it 
has received form. The formal cause then (see 
Cause) is that which determines anything in 
its distinct being. 

Now, in ordinary modem language fcftm is used 
rather in contradistinction to that which is real ; a 
use almost the opposite of the philosophical, in 
which latter the form is nearly equivalent to the 
essence. The employment of the term by Bacon, 
as identical in meaning with the vera differentia 
and the natura naturans, is in accordance with 
this. 

The true force of the word comes out clearly in 

the following : 

** Anzi h formale ad esto besto esse 
Tenersi dentro alia divina voglia ; 
Perch* una fansi nostre voglie stesse." 

Dante, Pa/radiso^ iii. 

Carey renders the tercet thus : 

" Rather it is inherent in this state 
Of blessedness, to keep ourselves within 
The Divine Will, by which our wills with His are one." 

Sir Frederick Pollock as follows : 

*' In this blest state it is essential hence 
To the Divine Will to conform the thoughts, 
That our wills together may make one."* 
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And Mrs. Bamsay : 

'* For 'tis enet^iial to this life of bliss 
To hold ouiselyes within the Will Divine, 
That thus our wills should be at one with His." 

Of these the two latter keep nearer to the force 
of formale than the first. Still essential is in- 
felicitous, for it means of or belonging to the essence^ 
and not therefore necessarily constituting it. It 
would have been better both in respect of philo- 
sophical exactness and retention of the scholastic 
costume of the Divina Commedia to have rendered 
formale literallj by formal, the rather that all three 
translators do so in the conclusion of the imme- 
diately preceding canto. A note would have ex- 
plained to the ordinary reader the force of the 
term. 

I have hitherto been dealing merely with the 
Aristotelian and subsequent scholastic force of 
the word form. In ancient times it ran through 
various shades of meaning pretty correspondent 
to those which it bears among ourselves. Plato 
in the Bepublic uses it as we should in contradis- 
tinction to the reality, the true tSca. And it 
seems often to have been taken as nearly synony- 
mous with (rxrjfia, outward shape or fashion. But 
in grave discourse since Aristotle we may expect 
to find a distinction, and fiop^i; or form appro- 
priated to the real being of that to which the term 
is applied. 

Trench, in his New Testament Synonyms, 2nd 
series, has a valuable article on the three words. 
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/xop</>i7, arxofjuoj and iSia, together with the cog- 
nates of the two former, ftcroo^iy/xaTtltciv and fiera- 
fiop<l>oiiVy and Professor Lightfoot furnishes a most 
profound i^ote on the word ftop^^ in connection 
with the siiblimest application that was ever made 
of it, in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Philip- 
p ian8,^ 

Whatever variations may be found in the use 
of the word, the strict scholastic meaning should 
be kept carefully in mind by the student of our 
old writers, although with them too, it will be 
found used sometimes exactly, sometimes loosely. 

For the phrase " under the forms of bread and 
wine," see Species. 

General, Generalization, Genus. Of these the 
last denotes simply kind, not as distinguished by 
class marks from the objects of a kind larger than 
itself, in which case it would be species. 

Generalization means both the faculty and the act 
of referring a perceived object to a genus. To 
this, as we have seen, an act of abstraction is re- 
quisite, seeing that all which is not common to the 
object with the rest of the genus must be removed 
from our thoughts of it, before we view it simply 
according to its kind. See Abstraction. 

General means of or belonging to the genus. 
That is generally true which is true of the whole 
genus. This consideration is worth pausing on, 

' It is worth remarking that St. Paiil denotes a mere outward 
appearance, without inward reality, not by the word fiop^f but 
by /i6p^wcis. — Bom. ii 20, 2 Tim. iii. 5. 
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seeing tliat generally and in general in ordinary 
talk denote the most, the a)s iwl to iroXv, the in 
plurimum, to the exclnsion of all. Whereas, in 
their true sense they are nniversal, and have only 
acquired the force of TMst from our frequent 
implicit recognition of the fact that whereas an 
attribute may be predicated of a whole genus, 
there are yet some specimens of such genus which 
stand out or may stand out as exceptions. What 
we say of the generality we say universally, the 
exceptions being allowed for, and our predication 
is understood to have the genus for its subject 
after such allowance has been made. 

It may be a question whether such allowance 
was before the mind of Overall when, drawing 
up the last section of the Catechism, he pro- 
nounced Baptism and the Supper of the Lord to 
be " generally necessary to salvation." He may 
have meant a contingent generality, one a)s eirl to 
TToXv, which is the way in which he has been 
ordinarily understood, or, not contemplating ex- 
ceptional cases, he may have predicated an uni- 
versal necessity, one for men in general of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, as distinguished from the 
special necessity of other means of grace in espe- 
cial circumstances. 

Habit. From habeo, to have, as the Greek equiva- 
lent 1^6$ from txfo. Habit means a permanent 
though in many matters acquired state, and is 
opposed to Sia^€o-t9, disposition. The latter is 
temporary and can be removed with comparative 
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ease, the former permanent and removable with 
difficulty. Thus the state of accidental intoxica- 
tion constitutes but a diathesis, continual drunken- 
ness a habit. 

Aristotle defines habit as the act intermediate 
between possessing and being possessed, just as 
when one makes and something is thereby made 
there is between the two a making. Also in the 
same passage he calls it a diathesis, though else- 
where he makes the distinction between these 
which I have just laid down. Further, he says 
that it is part of a given diathesis.^ 

Habit, then, may be defined with Sir W. 
Hamilton, " the relation of the thing having, and 
the thing had." ^ It is one of the ten Categories 
or Predicaments, though, as is freely confessed in 
the treatise on these with which the Organon is 
opened, it really falls under that of quality. 

In physical and medical science, the word is 
used in its original largeness of meaning, i. e. not 
as confined to action, but as embracing states, 
modes of being, and we are accordingly familiar 
with the phrases "habit of body," "a full" or 
" a spare habit." Also, medical men speak of a 
cachexy, a permanent bad condition of the body. 

In another way we both adhere to the ety- 
mology, and recognise the original bearings of 
the word, when we speak of clothes as habits. 

Aristotle, seeking for a definition of virtue,^ 
says that there are in the soul three things, 
1 Met, iv. 20. « Hamilton's Reid, 688. » Eth, Nic, ii. 5. 
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passions, powers, habits, and the question is to 
which of the three does virtue belong. After 
examination he refers it to the last. In farther 
consideration of the subject he arrives at a puzzle 
from which without the aid of revelation I do not 
see an escape. Habits, he justly observes, are 
produced by repeatedly doing the actions which 
are appropriate to them. ^E^os gives birth to 
rfio^. This is a truth with which we are all 
familiar, scf familiar that, as Sir W. Hamilton 
has observed, we call the cause by the name of 
the effect, and speak of a custom as a habit, 
instead of as that which produces a habit. But 
to return to the Aristotelian puzzle. Virtue being 
a habit, the specific character of which is laid 
down by Aristotle,^ it would seem that it is to be 
acquired by doing virtuous actions. But how is 
an action to be virtuous if it wants the very 
essence of virtue, the being habitual ? ^ We must 
then be virtuous in order that our deeds be 
virtuous, righteous in order that they may be 
righteous. Only in the Christian dispensation 
is this riddle solved. Only in the truth that 
Christ is made unto us righteousness, can we 
see our way out of the great difficulty. His 
righteousness is by the act of grace made the habit 
of the believer's soul. 

Habits are divided into active and passive. 
" The determinations of the will, efforts of atten- 
tion, and the use of our bodily organs give birth 
» Eth. Nic. ii. 6. « JEth. Nic. ii. 4. 
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to active habits ; the acts of the memory and the 
affections of the sensibility, to passive habits." ^ 

Aristotle shows that our habits are voluntary, 
because they are produced by voluntary actions. 
Over and above this, however unmarked may be 
its action in that which has become habitual, 
there may be, I think, an abiding habit of the will. 

Is the law of custom producing habit confined 
to living agents ? According to Aristotle it is so. 
No practice, he argues, will make a stone fly 
upwards, or flame bum downwards. To this Lord 
Bacon objects, and says with his usual felicity of 
phrase, " Though this principle be true in things 
wherein Nature is peremptory, the reason whereof 
we cannot stand now to discuss, yet it is other- 
wise in things wherein Nature admitteth a lati- 
tude. For he (Aristotle) might see that a strait 
glove will come on more easily with use; and 
that a wand will by use bend otherwise than it 
grew." * 

The great authorities on habit as connected 
with ethics are, among the ancients Aristotle, and 
Butler among the modems. 
Hypothesis. From vtto and ^co-is, a placing under. 
The Latin 8uppo8itio exactly corresponds in forma- 
tion and meaning, and hypothesis may very well 
be explained by supposition, 

Aristotle ^ supplies us with the following ac- 

* Flkmino, Voc, 

3 Advcmcement of Learning , book ii. De Augmentis, book vii. 

' AnoUyU Post. L. i. c. 2. 
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count of the preliminaries of reasoning. If we 
have a point of departure, as we needs must, 
which does not admit of proof itself, because it is 
the basis of proof, and is not an axiom, it is to be 
called a ^ccris, position. A thesis or position may 
either state \Bhai the thing is, in which case it is a 
definition ; - or it may state thai it is, or that it is 
not, and then it is an hypothesis. 

The enunciations prefixed to the theoretical 
propositions of Euclid, together with his defini- 
tions, are the theses which render his demonstra- 
tions possible. That the radii of a circle are 
equal is the result of his definition of a circle, and 
is a thesis of which he makes continual use ; that 
in a given proposition in the enunciation of which 
he has laid it down that the angle A B C is equal 
to the angle A B D, we are presented with an hypo- 
thesis, a supposition, on which he reasons. In the 
demonstration the angles are equal hy hypothesis. 

The word, however, without essential change 
of meaning, is used for the most part nowadays in 
a more especial sense. We mean by an hypo- 
thesis a supposition not proved, and perhaps not 
provable by itself, adopted in order to explain a 
set of phenomena. The history of physical 
science is the record of a succession of such. The 
Ptolemaic system was an hypothesis, so that of 
Tycho Brahe, so the Copemican. 

We must not identify such hypotheses, as does 
Eeid, with mere conjecture. Doing this, he 
treats hypothesis of every sort with unmitigated 
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scorn, and pronounces that we should " despair of 
ever advancing real knowledge in that way." ^ 
This, however, is to fly in the face of aU history. 
The right employment of hypotheses has con- 
tinually furnished the steps by which real know- 
ledge has been gained and a true theory arrived 
at. 

How has hypothesis done this, and what is 
such right employment ? The answer to the first 
question is that an hypothesis furnishes us with a 
Lson for trying onV set of experiments sooner 
than any other, and with some principle of selec- 
tion in experiments we must be furnished if we 
are to make a beginning at all. We use our 

. hypothesis aright when we use it for this reason, 
keeping steadily in mind its provisional nature, 
and holding ourselves in readiness to abandon it 
the moment the result of our experiments is 
adverse to it. It ought too to be credible in 
itself, not at variance with any knowledge that 
we possess, or any ascertained facts, whether in 
the sphere with which we are at present engaged, 
or in any other. 

Hypothesis thus used is plainly a path of pro- 
gress. Even should it ultimately prove unten- 
able, it will have led to many experiments and 
much ascertainment of fact. If, on the other 
hand, it be found to explain all the phenomena, 
not only those which first stirred inquiry, but the 
additional ones which such inquiry has brought to 

' Reid on the InteUecttud PoemSy Essay i. cap. iiL 
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view, if it do this with as much clearness in what 
might at first seem adverse as in favourable cases, 
and if nothing else can explain them, then the 
hypothesis may be regarded as established, and 
as providing ns with the true theory of the facts 
to which it has been applied. The animal spirits 
and the vortices of Des Cartes have disappeared 
from the world of science, as has the astronomical 
system of Ptolemy, while that of Copernicus, at 
first as much an hypothesis as they, has taken rank 
with established truth. But surely the Ptolemaic 
system led to much important astronomical ob- 
servation which would hardly have been made 
without its guidance. 

As hypothesis ought not to be identified with 
mere conjecture^ so ought it not to be with theory^ 
which is a word of larger meaning (see Theory). 

Idea^ Ideal^ Idealization. Few words have had a 
more singular history, or passed through greater 
changes of meaning than the word idea. Derived 
from tSciv, to see, it originally meant formy appear^ 
ance, and sometimes semblance in contradistinction 
to reality. We have to do, however, at present 
only with its varied meanings in philosophy. 
There it is nearly equivalent to ctSos, form, species, 
that which, as we have seen, when added to 
matter gives to the subject of such addition 
determinate character and reality. But in Plato, 
though this is comprehended in them, the IScat are 
something more and greater. They are antecedent 
to and independent of the things in which they 
are exhibited, and to which they give determina- 
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tion. They are Tincreated and eternal, the arche- 
types and exemplars by which God made the phe- 
nomenal existences of the world. Those pheno- 
menal existences have reality by participation 
/xc^c^is in their appropriate idea. But no farther, 
the idea is the truth, the only real object of 
knowledge and science. It is but exhibited par- 
tially in the highest phenomenon, never without 
the accompaniment of something accidental and 
alien. 

All this is not only important in itself, but in 
reference to our present purpose, for the Platonic 
meaning of idea was long the established one. 
Aristotle, dissenting from his master's doctrine, 
did not change the meaning of the word, which 
it retained in philosophy, and, speaking generally, 
in letters, till the time of Des Cartes. Thus 
Spenser : 

'* Fair is the heaven where happy soules have place, 
In full enjoyment of felicitie, 
Whence they doe still behold the glorious Face 
Of the Divine Etemall Majestic ; 
More fair is that, where those Idee^ on hie 
Enraunged be, which Plato so admyred, 
And pure Intelligences from God inspyred." 

And thus Milton speaks of God surveying his 

finished world : 

"From hifi work 
Desisting, though unwearied, up returned, 
Up to the Heaven of Heavens, His high abode, 
Thence to behold this new created world, 
The addition of His empire, how it showed 
In prospect from His throne, how good, how fair, 
Answering His great Idea^ 
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Nor is it merely the Platonic sense of the 
word that must be kept in mind. The Platonic 
doctrine must be remembered by those who would 
understand some of the finest poetry. For example, 
that doctrine is brought out in several of Michael 
Angelo's Sonnets, and in Spenser's Hymns already 
qnoted, and to come down to a poet of lower rank, 
but still a genuine one, it is set forth in Akenside's 
Pleasures of ImaginaJtion, 

Coleridge of course was faithful to this highest 
sense of idea, and protested against the modem 
applications of the word. The two following 
quotations will show what it reached to in his 
mouth. " Oh, what a mine of undiscovered 
treasures, what a new world of power and truth, 
would the Bible promise to our future meditation, 
if in some gracious moment, one solitary text of 
all its inspired contents should but dawn upon us 
in the pure untroubled brightness of an idea^ 
that most glorious birth of the God-like within 
us, which even as the light, its material symbol, 
reflects itself from a thousand surfaces, and flies 
homeward to its parent mind enriched with a 
thousand forms, itself above form and still re- 
maining in its own simplicity and identity ! " ^ 

The reader will not object to the next, if he 
considers that in* this philosophy, ideas are not 
merely realities, but the only realities. Coleridge 
is arguing the impossibility of approaching God 
in virtue of our own righteousness or otherwise 
^ SixxtetmarCa Manualy pp. 63, 64. 
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than through Christ, and winds up thus, " Oh ! 
take counsel of thy reason. It will show thee 
how impossible it is that even a world should 
merit the love of eternal wisdom and all-sufficing 
beatitude, otherwise than as it is contained in 
that all-perfect icZea, in which the Supreme Spirit 
contemplateth Himself and the plenitude of His 
infinity — the Only Begotten before all ages, the 
beloved Son, in Whom the Father is indeed well 
pleased." ^ 

The word idea, however, was not always used 
by our older writers, any more than by the 
Greeks, in its exact philosophical sense. Thus 
we find in Shakespeare : 

'' Being the right idea of your father 
Both in your form and nobleness of mind." 

Kvng Rich. III. act iii. scene 7. 

Here, though the use is not remote from the 
philosophical one, and though the passage might 
perhaps be expounded in accordance with that, 
it is probable that no more is intended than 
semhlance, aspect. 

StiU the Platonic sense was generally attached 
to the word till Des Cartes introduced the first 
great change of its meaning, and employed it to 
denote our mental representations of external 
objects whereby perception is constituted or else 
which is its immediate result. 

Locke perhaps made a still further deflection 
from the Platonic sense. He says that "it" 

1 Aids to, RejUctvm, 3rd ed., pp. 253, 254. 

G 
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(idea) " is the term which, I think, serves best to 
stand for whatsoever is the object of the under- 
standing, when a man thinks ; I have used it to 
express whatever is meant by phantasm, notion^ 
species, or whatever it is which the mind can be 
employed about in thinking." In this use an 
idea means the same thing as a thought of any 
sort ; it is thus that the word has since been very 
generally employed and understood. 

This extension, however, of meaning, has not 
passed without censure. Eeid speaks of taking 
idea as synonymous with thought or notion, as 
the vulgar use of the word, and the Cartesian 
sense of it or what he considered such as the 
philosophical one, i. e. as that in which the term 
is understood by philosophers, though he denies 
the existence of what is so understood, of ideas 
as interposed in perception between the mind 
and external objects. 

Boswell has recorded of Johnson that " he 
was particularly indignant with the almost 
universal use of the word idea in the sense of 
notion, or opinion, when it is clear that idea can 
only signify something of which an image can 
be formed in the mind. . . . Yet we hear the 
sages of the law delivering their ideas upon the ques^ 
Hon under consideration. . . . Johnson called this 
modem cant" ^ It is not apparent, however, from 
this that Johnson reverted to the Platonic sense of 
the term ; indeed I do scarcely remember a single 
* Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. iii. p. 225, ed. S20. 
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word of his, which would furnish an inference 
that he had ever heard either of Plato or Aristotle. 
In common conversation the word has now run 
often into a swamp of meanings, so as to denote 
thought, opinion, liking, or desire. Such an one 
tells us that he has no id^a of spending September 
in London, while another exclaims, " The idea of 
his pretending to be better than other people ! " 

'* An idea is equidistant in its signification from 
sensation, image, fact, and notion. The magnifi- 
cent son (grandson) of Cosmo was wont to dis- 
course with Ticino, Politica, and the princely 
Mirandula on the ideas of Will, God, and Immor- 
tality. The accomplished author of the Arcddia, 
the star of serenest brilliance in the glorious con- 
stellation of Elizabeth's court, our England's Sir 
Philip Sidney ! He, the paramount gentleman 
of Europe, the poet, warrior, and statesman, held 
high converse with Spenser on the idea of super^ 
sensual beauty. . . . But these lights shine no 
longer, or for a few. Exeunt and enter in their 
stead Holofemes and Costard! masked as Meta- 
physics and Common Sense. And these have their 
ideas. The former has an idea that Hume, Hartley, 
and Condillac have explored all ideas but those 
of sensation; he has an idea that he was par- 
ticularly pleased with the fine idea of the last- 
named philosopher, that there is no absurdity in 
asking, what colour virtue isof?,.. The latter 
has no idea of a better flavoured haunch of veni- 
son than he dined off at the ' Albion' ; he admits 

G 2 
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that the French have an excellent idea of cooking 
in general, but holds that their best cooks have 
no more idea of dressing a turtle than the gour- 
mands themselves, at Paris, have of the true 
taste and colour of the fat I " ^ Such vulgarisms 
can and should be avoided, but since in philo- 
sophical language the word idea has passed 
through the varying meanings that havd come 
before us, it would be pedantic and difficult if not 
impossible to confine ourselves to the Platonic 
one. We must let our context tell in what sense 
we are employing the term. Modem usage has 
indeed found another resource, and the adjective 
ideal used substantively seems very often to stand 
in the place of idea in its old acceptation. We 
speak of /Ae ideal as distinguished from the pheno- 
menal of any thing or things, falling short as the 
latter always does of the perfection of the former, 
and encumbered with what is accidental and alien 
to that. 

Idealization means the act first of viewing, then 
of exhibiting things in their idea or ideal. The 
doing so falls under the province of the imagina- 
tion, and its successful manifestation is the great 
aim of the fine arts, each in its distinctive sphere. 
Where this is not attained, or not even pursued, 
I should deny the title of fine art to the work 
produced. Mere exhibition of things as they are, 
with all their accidents, is now indeed called 
1 CoLEBmoE, StatetmoffCi Mcmvaly Appendix, pp. 36, 37. 
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realistic in contradistinction to idealistic, art. 
This I fancy is a very modem use of the 
former term, which has two very distinct appU- 
cations in philosophy, with neither of which the 
one in question has anything to do. See Ideal- 
ism^ Nominalism^ Realism. 

Nor can such work plead greater reality or 
truth than that of art when, faithful to its high 
vocation, it aims at exhibiting the ideal. For 
the idea is the truth, the phenomenon veils that 
truth under the accidental and the alien. " It is 
more like than the man himself," was the compli- 
ment paid by an Irishman to the portrait before 
him. This is generally regarded as a ridiculous 
bull, but it is really the expression of a great 
truth. The mere facts of a man's appearance at 
any given moment do not constitute the highest 
law which governs his aspect, do not give the 
truest expression of his countenance and gesture. 
Hence as portraits photographs are seldom satis- 
factory. There is no substitute for the artist's 
mind, who looking not at the fact of a moment 
but at the habitual play and law of a human 
countenance, 

*' Divinely thro' all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it ; " 

and thus such an artist may produce a portrait 
that may well be pronounced more like than the 
original at that instant standing before it. 
Idealism is the name given to the creed of Berkeley 
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and those who with him deny the reality of 
matter, also to those who denied the ' immediacy 
of the object in the act of perception, holding 
that there intervenes between the one and the 
other, a mental representation or idea. In this 
regard that of their opponents, the majority of 
mankind, is called realism, a different use of the 
term from the mediaeval, in which it is opposed 
to nominalism. . 

Identity, Law of. This is a name given to the 
axiom that everything is what it is. A = A. It 
has for its correlative the Law of Contradiction, 
that the same proposition and its contradictory 
cannot both be true. Both positions may seem 
to the beginner mere truisms, and the assertion of 
them to be no better than trifling. The results of 
logic, however, follow from them ; in fact they lie 
at the foundation of all reasoning whatsoever. 

Identity^ Personal, Our being each of us one and 
the same person in spite of the various changes 
that pass on us through life. The validity of 
arguments in defence of this may be disputed, but 
no man can shake off the conviction that it is so. 
Our personal identity has its root in the ego. Far 
back as the time may be, and changed as I may 
be in aspect, from capacities and habitual feelings, 
I know that it was I who said the word or did 
the deed which I remember. 

The most valuable English treatise on Personal 
Identity is one by Bishop Butler, appended to 'the 
Analogy, 
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Imagination. The faculty of producing images of 
that which is not present. There is no man not 
an idiot who is quite devoid of this, and none 
who does not frequently exercise the power. But 
we seldom speak of imagination as characteristic 
of any man, except where it exists and acts in an 
unusual degree, and where it gives power more 
than ordinary to present to other minds the 
images which it creates. 

We connect both the exercise and the aim of 
this faculty mainly with poetry, with the fine arts 
in general, and with works of fiction. But its 
uses are not limited to these. A defect of 
imagination is a calamity not merely as depriving 
a man of the pleasure to be derived and rendering 
him unsusceptible of the valuable influences to be 
gained from them, not as producing an unsym- 
pathetic character, but because it impedes much 
mental effort with which people do not ordinarily 
associate the faculty. A little consideration will 
show that imagination is needful for the historian 
as well as the poet. He too has occasion to throw 
himself into that which is not present, and to 
enable his readers to do the same. Even in 
science I suspect that imagination is required in 
order to catch and detain the anticipations whereby 
great results have dawned on the mind of the 
votary. To turn to morals, selfishness will be 
found to deaden the imagination even in those 
who possess naturally a large share of the faculty, 
and who still exercise it abundantly in matters of 
mere taste. But they cannot throw themselves 
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into the situation, or enter into the feelings, of 
others. 

In the sphere with which we habitually connect 
the word, that of poetry and aesthetics, a dis- 
tinction has of late been recognised and insisted 
on between imagination and fancy. (See Fancy.) 
By our older writers, as I observed under that 
head, the words were for the most part used 
synonymously. So in the celebrated passage in 
the " Midsummer Night's Dream " Theseus employs 
the one word ^ and Hippolita the other, obviously 
meaning the same thing. 

Milton as we have already seen means imagina- 
tion by fancy (see Fancy), and in addition to the 
passage already quoted I may refer to his 
'^ Sweetest Shakespear, Fancy's child." 

Still, the distinction between them has been much 
insisted on of late. Etymologically considered, the 
word fancy is no doubt as well adapted to denote 
the higher as the lower faculty, but as imagination 
could not be employed to designate the latter, it 
has now claimed the office of denoting the other, 
and excluded fancy from that honour. 

Leaving, however, the question of names, it is 

' How curiously this passage has been misunderstood ! I have 
seen it quoted thus, ^*the imagination all compact," compaust 
being obviously supposed to agree with imagination, and to 
describe a particular kind or mode of the factdty characteristic 
of " the lunatic, the lover, and the poet," whereas it is plainly 
they who 

*' Are of imagination all compact," 
L e. compacted. 
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beyond dispute that there are two facilities 
between which there exists a great distinction. 
One is the power of associating and combining 
things which are quite dissociated in ordinary 
minds, and thus sheddins: clear and lively illustra- 
tion on the matters with which it d^ls. The 
other instead of combining unites, gathers into a 
whole, gives that whole form and aspect, and is 
well spoken of by Coleridge as 

'* The shapiTig spirit of Imagination." 

It is obvious that this creative power is something 
distinct from the mere ingenuity of combining 
with which it has been often confounded, and 
being so is entitled to have a different name. 

These two faculties, however, though distinct, 
are not unallied, and the exercise of the higher 
does not preclude the use of the lower as a sub- 
ordinate instrument. In this respect the case 
corresponds with that of the reason and the 
understanding. The most imaginative poet may 
have to use a lively fancy, as the most genial 
humorist may possess a ready wit. Usually, how- 
ever, a marked development of the imagination 
will throw into the background the exercise of 
fancy, which will not show itself prominently 
either in the great poet, or the great humorist, 
though there may be happy analogies in the works 
of the one which are tinged with a beauty making 
them poetical, and sparkling point in the'felicities 
of the other, which have enough of the ludicrous 
to bring them within the sphere of humour. 
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Similes and metaphors are natural exercises 
both of fancy and imagination. But the similes 
and metaphors produced by the one will be mainly 
analogies, those produced by the other will be 
imagery. Thus Waller's 

^' The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new lights through chinks that time has made/' 

gives us a very happy analogy between the light 
that is admitted by a decaying wall and the 
increased illumination of a mind over which the 
body through growing decrepitude is losing its 
ascendency. But it . cannot rank much higher 
than as an exercise of the fancy. It presents no 
picture, creates no image. So, too, Campbell's 
well-known 

** "Pis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before," 

is perhaps more fanciful than imaginative, though 
there is a touch of the latter quality in the second 
line, and though there is a beauty both of thought 
and expression which certainly brings the whole 
within the sphere of poetry. On the other hand, 

" The dews of^the evening most carefully shun 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun," 

is merely fanciful, and not in the least poetical. 
It is a conceit, and fancy by itself dwells in the 
region of conceits. I have said that it is not 
poetical, and the word poetical when etymolo- 
gically viewed illustrates the whole question. 
But compare these with the similes of the Pro- 
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phets, of Homer, of Dante, and we at once feel 
that we are dealing with different matter, with 
the exercises of different faculties, and the produc- 
tion of different results. Still more does the im- 
potence of the fancy appear when leaving meta- 
phors and similes we come to the grand creations 
of imaginative power, the vivid presentation of 
scenes, delineation of actions, and exhibitions of 
character. 

To sum up. Wit is the exercise of fancy, 
humour of imagination. Sculpture and painting 
must be imaginative to be good for anything. 
Poetry too must be imaginative, but in the 
universality both of its range and its materials 
may give subordinate employment to the fancy 
as well. 

The distinction between fancy and imagination 
is handled by Wordsworth ^ and by Coleridge.^ 

Immanent. An act is called immanent which does 
not pass out of the agent, transitive if it has an 
effect or product external to himself. The genera- 
tion of the Son is an immanent, the creation of the 
world a transitive, act of Deity. 

Indefinite. That of which we know no bounds is 
called indefinite, for which we should not sub- 
stitute the word infinite, which denotes that which 
has and can have none. 

Indefinite is sometimes used in logic to denote 
terms which have no sign of logical quantity 
universal or particular attached to them, as 
' Preface, * Biogrwphia LUercuria, pp. 65 et seq.y ed. 1847. 
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Londoners, Frenchmen, and the like, as distin- 
guished from such as have, all Londonm's, some 
Londoners, &c. Since Sir W. Hamilton's writings, 
however, this use of the word is likely to die off. 
With far more felicity he applies it to the par^ 
ticular term some, of which the precise extent is 
not given, and substitutes for it in the other case 
the title indesignate, 

Indesignate may therefore be now considered the 
title of terms used without marks indicating their 
logical quantity. Different opinions exist re- 
specting the logical quantity thus unindicated; 
some thinking that it may be either universal or 
particular, a matter to be determined by the 
context ; others (among whom I include myself), 
that the indesignate is always or generally a 
singular, and as such universal.^ 

Individual. The atom or unit as or distinguished 

from the special or general. Indeed individual 

is the exact Latin equivalent to the Greek aro/xos 

that which cannot he cut, but has never been used 

BO far as I am aware to denote the material atom. 

It means that which cannot be logically divided, 

but if maimed or deprived of its integrity can 

only be so by fracivm. John is well or John is iU 

must mean the individual John, not part of him ; 

but John may have his leg cut off, the individual 

remaining still John. 

The vulgar use of this word, as synonymous 

with person, human being, is always to be avoided. 

^ Port Royal Logic, c. iii. ; Garden's Logic, 2nd ed. part i. § 8, 
and note pp. 158, 159. 
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In the seventeenth century vndi'MuaX some- 
times bore the sense of wA to he ^ amriderj indis" 
Bolvble, Thus Milton : 

" Then long eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an i/ndwidual kiss." 

Lines an a Clock. 

Induction. (Gr. ^aywy^.) The counter process to 
deduction. That is, a reasoning from the greater 
to the less, from the whole to the part, from the 
universal to the particular. Induction on the 
other hand leads from the particular up to the uni- 
versal. So far all is clear, but the word is used in 
different though related senses. It sometimes 
denotes the form of reasoning by which we thus 
ascend from particulars to universals, which is' 
expounded by Aristotle,^ sometimes the collection 
of examples, and the experiments by whose result 
we conceive ourselves warranted in doing this, and 
sometimes the result itself as a process of thought 
whereby we pass from the limited instances to an 
indefinite, or as men call it infinite, law, the 
process termed by P. Gratry transcendence. In 
the sciences entitled Inductive the word is gene- 
rally taken in a still greater breadth of meaning, 
and as the late Professor De Morgan truly ob- 
served of such induction, " its instruments are 
induction properly so called, separation of appa- 
rently related, but really distinct, particulars, — 
mathematical deduction, ordinary logic, &o. It is 
the use of the whole box of tools." ^ 

» AnaJyt. Pr. ii. 23. 

' De Morgan, Formal Loffie, pp. 215, 216. 
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Infinite. That which neither has, nor can have 
bounds is styled infinite. The word has been 
incautiously used in controversy upon the highest 
subjects which can occupy the mind of man, and 
been made the means of reducing our thoughts of 
them into hopeless riddles and perplexities. We 
often speak of God as infinite, but when we do so 
we ought to remember that the adjective has no 
meaning when applied to being simply as such, 
that it can only apply to attributes, and that 
when we do thus apply it to His, wo can mean 
by it only that they and their exercise have no 
limits except such as He Himself sees fit to 
assign ; but that with Him all must be the per- 
fection of measurement and harmony. Some 
recent speculations, in my mind, of a most hurtful 
tendency, might have been avoided by this con- 
sideration. 

A distinction, too, should always be kept in 
mind between potential and actual infinity. The 
attributes of God possess the former, but we do 
not know that their exercise comes under the 
latter. We have already seen that such exercise 
must be the perfection of measurement. Arith- 
metical and mathematical infinity are merely 
potential. 

Instance. Ever since Bacon and perhaps his con- 
temporaries^ this word has borne the sense of 
example. Any case of a rule or principle is called 
an iiaUmce of it. For instance is a form of speech 
altogether equivalent to for example. By the 
> Vide Shakespeab's Wiae Saws and Modem Instances, 
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schoolmen, however, instantia was used for the 
Greek cvoroo-ts, of which it is the exact transla- 
tion. This means an objection, the bringing for- 
ward a case to the contrary of what has beein laid 
down. So that the phrase an instance to the con- 
trary would have been in their lips redundant.^ 

Intuition. From the Latin intueor, I behold. The 
term is applied in philosophy to ideas and convic- 

* tions at which the mind arrives by no discursive 
process, nor even by the inferences to which 
every proposition of itself gives birth, such as 
conversion, but immediately and necessarily ; 
truths which the mind sees and needs not prove. 
Milton's distinction between discursive and in- 
tuitive has been already referred to (see Dis- 
course). Which of our habitual convictions, or 
whether any, are really intuitive is a matter of 
controversy amongst philosophers, though the 
more constructive and reverential among them 
will be found generally on the side of intuition as 
regards some great and necessary truths. By 
this, however, will not be meant that the mind 
sees them if left altogether to itself, but that it 
does so at once and necessarily on being pre- 
sented with them. The intuitions of infancy and 
childhood as the spring of our whole after being 
have been sublimely hymned by Wordsworth in 
his great ode on the intimations of immortality in 
childhood, commonly designated " The Platonic 
Ode." 

^ De Morgan, Formal Logic, p. 236. 
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Judgment. The faculty, as its very name implies, 
whereby the mind pronounces on its perceptions, 
and the various notions to which they give rise. 
It is easy to see that in such an act two of such 
notions must be brought together. To exercise 
judgment on any matter, I must affirm or deny 
something of it, and thus there are two elements 
brought together, the matter itself, and that 
which is affirmed or denied of it. 

Judgments expressed in words are called ^ro- 
positionSy and the two concepts which they bring 
together, terms. The consideration of them occu- 
pies what is generally made the second part of 
logic. The two terms are entitled respectively 
the subject and the predicate, or by the French 
the subject and the attribute. 

Judgments are divided into analytic and aynihetic. 
An analytic judgment is that in which the pre- 
dicate, is involved in the subject, as is the case 
with all definition^ and many propositions be- 
sides. Such ought not to be regarded as tauto- 
logous, for, though in their case it is impossible 
to think the subject without recognising the pre- 
dicate as a necessary constituent of the former, 
its being so is not always known till due con- 
sideration has been given, and a clear addition is 
thus made to our knowledge. 

Synthetic judgments are such as bring together 
two notions of which the one does not involve the 
other, e. g. the rose is red. Neither the notion 
rose contains the notion red, nor does the latter 
the former. There is thus a synthesis of two 
concepts. 
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Analytic and synthetic judgments have like- 
wise been called respectively reciprocal or substi- 
tutive, and attributive. 

Law. A general command or a general prohibition, 
the prescription of a general rule or a general 
procedure. " All things that are have some opera- 
tion not violent or casual. Neither doth anything 
ever begin .to exercise the same, without some 
fore-conceived end for which it worketh. And 
the end which it worketh for is not obtained 
unless the work be also fit to obtain it by. For 
unto every end every operation will not serve. 
That which doth assign unto each thing the kind, 
that which doth moderate the force and power, 
that which doth appoint the form and measure of 
working, the same we term a law.^ They who 
thus are accustomed to speak, apply the name of 
law unto that only rule of working which superior 
authority imposeth ; whereas we somewhat more 
enlarging the sense thereof term any kind of 
rule or canon whereby actions are framed a law." ^ 
Not moral agents alone, but the whole universe is 
under law; and Hooker, agreeably to his own 
definitions, pronounces God to work according to 
law, being a law to Himself. We thus come to 
speak of laws in Nature whensoever we have 
discovered invariable sequence in outward phe- 
nomena. We say it is a law (the law of gra- 
vitation) in virtue of which an apple falls to 

> HooKEB, Eccl. Polity J book i. c. 2, 1. 
• Ibid., book i. c. 3, 1. 

H 
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the ground, a law of hydrostatics which raises 
water to the level of its spring, and hinders it 
from rising farther. Concerning all which Arch- 
bishop Whately has the following: — "It" (law) 
" is also used in a transferred sense, to denote the 
statement of some general fact, the several indi- 
vidual instances of which exhibit a conformity to 
that statement, analogous to the conduct of persons 
in respect to a law which they obey. It is in this 
sense that we speak of ' the laws of Nature.' When 
we say that 'a seed in vegetating directs the 
radicle downwards and the plumule upwards, in 
compliance with a law of Nature,' we only mean 
that such is universally the faxi ; and so, in other 
cases. 

" It is evident, therefore, that, in this sense, the 
conformity of individual cases to the general rule 
is that which constitutes a law of Nature. If water 
should henceforth never become solid, at any 
temperature, then the freezing of water would no 
longer be a law of Nature : whereas in the other 
sense " (law imposed on moral agents) " a law 
is not the more or the less a law from the con- 
formity or non-conformity of individuals to it. 
If an act of our legislature were to be disobeyed 
and utterly neglected by everyone, it would not 
on that account be the less a law. 

" This distinction may appear so obvious when 
plainly stated, as hardly to need mention : yet 
writers of great note and ability have confounded 
these two senses together; I need only mention 
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Hooker (in the opening of his great work) and 
Montesquieu: the latter of whom declaims on 
the much stricter observance in the universe of 
the laws of Nature, than in mankind of the Divine 
and human laws laid down for their conduct: 
not considering that, in the former case, it is the 
observance that constitutes the law." ^ 

This is clever but fallacious. Whately con- 
founds law of Nature with our knowledge of it, 
nay, with our enunciation of that knowledge. We 
have discovered an invariable fact, have we there- 
fore discovered that there is no reason for that 
fact, or no one who because of the reason ordained 
the fact ? One ingenious 'author seems to think 
it of the essence of law in the primary sense of 
the word that it sjiould be possible to disobey it. 

Whately might have seen the fallacy of his 
distinction, had he considered that our inferring 
the existence of a law in the primary sense may 
be as much the result of observation of facts 
as in the case of natural laws. A Frenchman 
may be supposed to come to England, and to live 
on such intimate terms with many, as to be cog- 
nisant of their methods of procedure, without 
having ever looked at the English laws regu- 
lating wills. But when he finds that every 
acquaintance on making his testamentary dispo- 
sitions, has, at whatever expense of trouble, a 
couple of witnesses to attest the document, he 
will surely infer that such a provision is the con- 
» Whatelt's Logic, Appendix, art. " Law." 

H 2 
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sequence of a law of some kind, whether statutory 
or by custom, a law the observance of which is 
requisite to give validity to the will. Yet Whately 
would hardly have said that the compliance with 
it is that which constitutes the law. 

I have dwelt upon this because Whately's doc- 
trine seems to me not merely an error but a mis- 
chievous one. We hear too much in the present 
day about law without recognition of its necessary 
correlative a lawgiver. Yet does not law imply 
mind? As law it is surely a thought, and can 
there be a thought without a thinker? 

Liberty of the Will. One contrary to necessity 
as contingency is another. The two oppositions 
belong to different spheres of thought, and should 
not be confounded. For Liberty of the Will, see 
Necessity and Will. 

Logic. Though various definitions have been given* 
of this pursuit, there is now, I suppose, a pretty 
general tendency to acquiesce in that of Sir W. 
Hamilton. Pure logic according to him is " the 
science of formal thought " or " the science of the 
form of thought," therefore the science of the Xoyos. 
It may also be called in a more limited view the 
science of science, any branch of knowledge rising 
to the dignity of a science when it is conformed 
to logical laws. Applied or mixed logic of course 
touches on many collateral subject. 

The study is as might be expected an ancient 
one. The Hindoos have cultivated it for a period 
probably of two thousand years if not more, their 
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great luminary on the subject being a certain 
Gotama, about whose era we are in ignorance. It 
was with the Geeks, however, that the pursuit 
took the form which it has retained among Arabs, 
Jews, and Christians ever since ; nor is there any 
reason to suppose that they were indebted to 
India for its acquisition. From the very nature 
of its subject, logic is a science that might well 
arise spontaneously in any community at once 
cultivated and acute ; and the Hindoo logic, if we 
are to take Gotama for its interpreter, is so different 
from the Aristotelian, that the two must be con- 
sidered independent growths. Zeno the Eleatic 
has been often spoken of as the founder of the 
Greek logic. Socrates and Plato were masters of 
it so far as division and definition rank among 
its essential parts. But Aristotle gave it the 
complete shape which it has worn ever since. 
Though this be so, he has neither defined it, nor 
bestowed on it the name logicy or indeed any one 
name, though he uses the adjective Xoyucos, and 
the adverb Xoytxco?. The works of his in which 
the system is unfolded are now collectively styled 
the Organon^ instrument, but this title is modem. 
They are as follows : 1st, the Categories; 2ndly, the 
treatise de Interpretatione ; ^ 3rdly , the two books of 
Prior, and 4thly, the two of Posterior Analytics ; 
Sthly, the eight books of Topics ; and 6thly, the 
single book on Sophistici Elenchi. Allied to these, 
though not included in the Organon, is the treatise 
^ The genuineness of these two books has been questioned. 
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on Rhetoric. Moreover, as might be expected, appli- 
cations of his logical method are to be met with 
in great abundance throughout Aristotle's works. 
It is impossible to say when the title logic, XoyiKi} 
(properly an adjective rexyrj, cTramJ/ii;, or irpayyuartia 
being understood), first came into use. It is found 
in the writings of Alexander of Aphrodisias, a 
commentator on Aristotle who lived in the second 
century, and it is said by Boethius to have been 
introduced by the ancient Peripatetics.^ It needs 
scarcely be said that it has established itself for 
ages, and has served to mark oflf logic from the 
other branches of mental science, such as psycho- 
logy and metaphysics. 

It is beside my purpose to trace the history of 
this science. It is generally known that the 
works of Aristotle were communicated to Western 
Europe by the Arabians, and read in Latin trans- 
lations, and that logic after a time became sove- 
reign of the schools. Devoted, however, though 
they were to the study, the schoolmen added 
little but some nice distinctions to its substance 
as bequeathed by Aristotle. But they enriched it 
with a most copious and felicitous terminology, and 
by formulating its leading principles in mnemonic 
verses. 

At the termination of the scholastic period, 
the reaction as to logic took two directions, one 
that of trying to reform and improve the science, 
1 Hamilton, Logic^ Les. i. pp. 4, 6. 
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the other that of neglecting and despising it. 
The efforts in the former of these, though made 
by men of great talents and influence, such as 
Eamus, led to nothing permanent. The neglect 
and contempt were but partial in their extent, Ger- 
many having never countenanced them, and must 
be considered to have on the whole passed away, 
a great reaction on the subject having taken 
place among ourselves, and many valuable logical 
works having been produced by some of our most 
distinguished men. Probably the last person of 
consequence who has ventured to speak of logic 
in the tone, of Locke, Stewart, and Brown, was 
the late Lord Macaulay, in a well-known passage 
in his brilliant but most untrustworthy essay on 
Bacon. The reader who has been allured by it 
(the passage in question) should betake himself 
to Professor De Morgan's demolishing reply, which 
is nearly as witty as the sophistry which it 
crushed.^ 

It is worthy too of remark that not only is 
the present age rich in logical works, but that it 
has seen the science itself enlarged and deepened, 
eminently by Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Stanley 
Jevons. 

Manner. We use this word to denote the mode 

or style in which anyone speaks or acts. It is 

also employed in the sense of «pecte« or Hnd, e. g. 

" all moLimer of four-footed beasts, &c." Whence 

* De Morgan, Formal Logic, pp. 216-224. 
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is this derived ? I think that the word thus used 
must come from, maneries^ by which term some of 
the schoolmen (such as John of Salisbury) de- 
noted species. He derives it from maneo^ and 
views it as signifying the state in which anj- 
thing abides, the permanent character of any- 
thing. In this point of view the two meanings of 
manner will be seen not to be* wholly uncon- 
nected. 

Caught in the manner gives another sense of tlie 
word. It should be caught with the manner = 
manour, caught with the stolen article in the hand. 
Matter. This word is used 

1st. In opposition to miTid, That which we 
believe to exist but not to be menial we call 
material. 

2ndly. In opposition to form. That which is the 
basis of anything that exists, but is not distinct 
or specific till united with form. In this view it 
need not be material in the former sense. See 
Form. 

It is in this last sense that we speak of the 
materials on which one has to work, of the maiier 
of a discourse, of anything being material or im- 
material to the question at issue. 

Finally, in the question What is the matter f we 
are obviously employing the term in this the 
Aristotelian sense. 
MaiXim. This term with which we are all so 
familiar is of purely philosophical origin. The 
TOTTot or places of Aristotle, the hci communes of the 
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Latins, if sliaped into propositions ^ were called 
by Boethius the moanmcB propositionea ; also pro- 
positiones supremce, principales, indemonstrdbiles, per 
86 notoB, which, being admitted on all hands, were 
capable of serving as premisses in reasoning. 
" Maximas propositiones vocamus quae et nniver- 
sales sunt, et ita notae atqne manifestae, ut pro- 
batione non egeant, eaque potius qnaB in dnbita- 
tione STint probent." Passing into the hands of 
the schoolmen, the substantive propositio was soon 
dropped, and the adjective came to be used sub- 
stantively as a recognised term of art ; the same 
thing having more or less contemporaneously 
occurred among the Greek logicians, with whom 
the fieyurraL irpordcrtLq became simply fiiyurrcu. 
Metaphysics. The work of Aristotle which treats 
of the matters belonging to this science, taking its 
name in the strictest sense has for its title ra>v 
fiara ra <^v(riica — Of the things after the physics, Dif- 
ferent opinions exist as to when and by whom 
this title was first used for the book. It would 
be of more consequence to decide if we could 
what was meant by it. Did it mean that the 
work was to be placed after that on the physics ? 
or to be read after it? Or did it refer to the 
subject, so that the things after or beyond such 
as are merely physical are to be treated therein ? 
Anyhow, this title of the work in question is 
undoubtedly the origin of the word metaphysics. 

^ A distinction was drawn by some of the schoolmen between 
the locus and the place, for which see Topic. 
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By Aristotle his subject is called " the first Philo- 
sophy " as being the ground of all especial sciences. 
It treats of Being as such, independently of all 
particular determinations and accidents, and of its 
necessary conditions. It is thus nearly identical 
with what we now call Ontology^ and includes 
pure Theology. 

In recent times the meaning of the word meta- 
physics has been much extended, and it has been 
made to include nearly if not quite every branch 
of mental science. And as at the close of last 
century and throughout the earlier part of this, 
psychology was the one most studied, he was 
called a metaphysician who inquired into the 
origin of our thoughts and beliefs, the laws of 
association, and kindred matters. Stewart, though 
aware of the other sphere of science to which 
the name had formerly been appropriated, yet 
announced his determination not merely to in- 
clude psychology under the name metaphysics, 
but mainly to denote it thereby, and it is as a 
psychologist far more than as an authority in 
other branches of philosophy that he has won his 
fame. He tells us in the preface to his Disser- 
tations that " by metaphysics he understands 
the inductive philosophy of the human mind." 
D*Alembert says that " the aim of metaphysics 
is to examine the generation of our ideas, and 
to show that they all come from sensations." ^ 
If the title metaphysics is to be bestowed on 
1 Fleming, Vocalmla/ry of PhUoaophyy sub voce. 
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psychology at all, it can only be as denoting tlie 
genus of which that is to be considered a species, 
the said genus being mental science in general. 
In this case metaphysics in the old sense of the 
word must be called as in the present day it 
very frequently is, ontology. There is, however, 
a risk of error and confusion in setting aside the 
nomenclature of ages, and I think it better to 
call all speculations about the origin of our 
thoughts, the laws of association, the phenomena 
• of memory, and the like, psychological, and to use 
the words metaphysics and metaphysical in their 
old sense, as denoting the first philosophy of 
Aristotle, which is occupied with the subject of 
Being as such, irrespective of all particular deter- 
minations or phenomena. 

Few I apprehend are found to speak sneeringly 
of this science, who have not an incapacity greater 
than ordinary of following its investigations. 
Without entering into a general defence and 
maintenance of their importance, I must remark 
that they are in close connection with the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel. And therefore, 
though no man would say that those truths are 
not savingly embraced by multitudes of whom 
we should not dream of demanding metaphysical 
knowledge or speculation, it must needs be that 
when the Christian theology is to be set forth and 
vindicated, an aptitude for and an intimacy with 
these are imperatively required. 

The adjective metaphysical, as is known to his 
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readers, is used by Shakespeare in tlie sense of 
mperncLtarcd, 

'^ Which fate and metaphysical aid doUi seem 
To have thee crowned withal." 

Machethf act i scene 8. 

This use was not confined to Shakespeare,^ and 
seems to have obtained not only in English, but 
in later Greek and Latin as well. Though it gives 
a different meaning from that with which we are 
engaged, it is one in like accordance with the 
formation of the word. 

To return to our subject, the young student 
may perhaps ask whether he should say metaphysics 
or metaphysic. The latter form has been recently 
imported to us from abroad. We are not very 
consistent in this matter of singular or plural in 
our names of sciences formed in the same way as 
metaphysic or metaphysics. Thus we say rhetoric 
and logic,^ but not often mathematic, and never, so 
far as I know, politic, mechanic, dynamic, or 
optic. The case stands thus. These names in 
Greek are all adjectives with substantives under- 
stood, and are therefore in the singular or plural 
according as would be those substantives were 
they expressed. If we suppose them singular, 
such as rixyrj or eirurrqfiri, then the adjective will 
be singular ; and if plural, such as irpdyfiara, it will 
of course be plural. Now we cannot preserve 

* See Johnson's Dictwruvryj sub voce. 

• The University of Dublin, aiming I suppose at consistency, 
speaks of Logics, or did so some time ago. 
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the sense of tlie names in question, as adjectives, 
and if we did our adjectives take no plural form. 
We liave been guided by no fixed rule, and such 
being the case, it is more sensible to follow custom 
than to aim at consistency which we shall not 
succeed in reaching, and which would be but a 
trifling gain, supposing that we could. Custom I 
apprehend still dictates saying metaphysics. 

Metempsychosis. A Greek word for that which 
we, adopting the Latin one, more usually call the 
transmigrcUion of souls. 

Method. (Mc^oSos a transit, a following after, from 
fjuera and 68ds.) The word is used by Plato both 
for a scientific inquiry, and for the mode of 
prosecuting such, in which latter sense it has 
continued to this day. In a kindred one it is 
applied to practical action. One man is said to 
be methodical in the management of business, 
another not. It is, however, with the question of 
acquiring knowledge or prosecuting science that 
we are at present concerned, and for success in 
either it will not be disputed that method is 
requisite. It becomes therefore important to 
know what it is. 

Method is to be distinguished from order. Any 
arrangement, any assignment to each thing of a 
particular place, no matter how irrespective of the 
relations of the things to each other, comes under 
the head of order. Method on the other hand 
demands that the arrangement should be in 
accordance with those relations. *' Methodus 
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differt^ab ordine ; quia ordo facit ut unam rem dis- 
eamus 'post aliam ; methodus ut unam jper aliam." ^ 

There are two great constituents of method 
which move counter to each other, but whose 
combination is essential to the attainment of 
science. These are analysis and synthesis. By 
the former process we resolve a whole into its 
constituent elements; by the latter we combine 
those elements into the whole. The movements 
no doubt are counter to each other, but the opera- 
tion of both is essential to the attainment of real 
knowledge. In the choice of these processes, we 
must be greatly influenced by our aim. Method 
is requisite both for the acquisition and for the 
communication of knowledge. It will sometimes 
happen that the methods for each are counter to 
each other. I have constructed by synthesis the 
result into which varying elements combine. 
That result stands before my disciple, and the 
aim is to exhibit to him the different elements 
which in their combination produce it. Or I 
analyze the object before me into its elements, this 
done, I teach best by putting those elements 
together, and displaying to the learner the result 
into which they combine. 

An anticipatory idea, a point of departure is 
also requisite, as Coleridge has shown to method. 
This he illustrates in a comparison between 
educated, and uneducated, utterance. 

* Facdolati Hudimenta LogicoBf quoted by HAMn^TON, Metaph, 
vol. i. p. 96. 
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The name methodiat has been applied to two 
very different sets of persons. The physicians in 
ancient times who grounded their practice entirely 
by rule and system were called fieOoSiKoi, which 
pretty much answers to our word methodists. . (See 
Dogma.) And the modem sect of Methodists 
received the title from the strict and exact methods 
of piety practised by Wesley and his friends at 
Oxford, their rigid observance of fasts and festivals, 
and the like. 

The great treatises on method are that of Des 
Cartes, that in the Fort Boyal Logic, Coleridge 
Intr, to Encycl, MetropoL, reprinted separately, and 
also to be found in the Friend, vol. iii., and Sir W. 
Hamilton's Lectures on Logic, vol. ii. 
Modal^ Modality. The distinction between a pure 
proposition, simply asserting and denying some- 
thing, and one which does the like qualifying 
the act of doing so by stating the necessity, the 
impossibility, or the contingency, of the assertion 
or denial, has led to all those latter cases being 
called modals. It is now generally, but not uni- 
versally, admitted that the distinction belongs to 
the matter and not to the form of thought, and 
that in consequence the consideration of it lies 
outside the domain of pure logic. Considerable 
stress, however, is laid upon it by Aristotle, and 
a very difficult part of the first book of Prior 
Analytics is the result. Indeed, the intrusion of 
this subject into the syllogistic scheme has led to 
such an amount of subtlety and difficulty that the 
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sclioolmeii had a saying " de modcdi non gmkibit 
asimu" for whicli Sir W. Hamilton proposes to 
substitute ^^ de modali non gustdbit logicua.^' See 
Contingency. 

Monad (fiovas), a unit. Tlie term is a technical one 
in ancient Greek theology, and in a diflferent 
application in the philosophy of Leibnitz. It is 
beyond the province of this work to discuss his 
Monadology, 

Mood. The quantity and quality of its proposi- 
tions constitute the mood of a syllogism, as dis- 
tinguished from its figure, which depends on the 
position of the middle term. Thus celarent and 
cesare are in the same mood, though in different 
figures. 

Moral. In its highest sense this word is synony- 
mous with ethical. That is derived from rjOoQ, 
which signifies both temper, character, and habit, 
manner, custom, in which sense it is equivalent to 
the Latin mas, from which our word moral is 
derived. Indeed the substantive morah is the 
translation of mores when the latter denotes 
ethical habits or manners. Aristotle calls atten- 
tion to the slightness of difference between the 
words c^os and ^^09, and considers Wo^, habit or 
custom, as the creator of ^Oos, character,^ 

Moral bears another meaning. We apply it to 

a truth neither necessary nor in the full sense 

universal. We speak of moral as distinguished 

from demonstrative evidence, and moral as dis- 

' Eth. Nic, ii. 1. See too Plato, Lams, tu. 792 E. 
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tinguished from full miiversality. "Dans une 
matiere contingente, on se contente d'une nniver- 
Balite morale." ^ In this sense it corresponds very 
mucli with the ws €7rl to iroXv of Aristotle, and 
with our general and in general. 

How the word moral came to be applied in this 
sense is a question on which I have not succeeded 
in getting much light. A friend suggests that 
it may have originated in the distinction between 
ethical and necessary truth, the former, as Aris- 
totle warns his readers, ^ being unsusceptible of 
the accurate investigation and determination 
which can be applied to the latter, and hence the 
adjective moral may have had its meaning ex- 
tended to all matter in the same situation, to all 
that is contingent. 

Motion. The Kin/o-^s of ancient philosophy meant 
change of any kind, whether external or internal, 
whether in situation or condition. In this view 
our modem word locomotion is not redundant, for 
it denotes one species of the genus. We still 
apply the kindred words to marked effects on the 
feelings, as when we say, " He was much moved," 
and the like ; but with inanimate objects we con- 
fine it to movement in space. 

Necessary^ Necessity. The schoolmen distin- 
guished between two kinds of necessity, necessitas 
coTuequenticB and necessitas consequentis. The former 
is a relation between thoughts, judgments, and 

* La Logiquef ou I'Art de PenseVf Port Royal, c. iii. 
« Eth, Nic. i. 3. 
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propositions, the relation of premisses to a con- 
clusion, the latter a relation between things and 
events, the relation of cause and effect. In the 
former case necessity does not involve truth. 
Suppose the syllogism to be good as such, it may 
have false premisses, and from those premisses 
there may come a conclusion as false as them- 
selves, but it will necessarily follow from them. 
I might say, " All Englishmen love liberty ; 
Philip II. was an Englishman, therefore Philip II. 
loved liberty," in which case my minor premiss 
and my conclusion would both be staringly false, 
but the conclusion would be a necessary result of 
the premisses. In strictly abstract matter neces- 
sity always prevails, and its nature is such that we 
feel not only what is propounded to be true, but 
that there would ' be contradiction and absurdity 
in supposing it otherwise. Necessary truth as 
such is universal. There may be no triangles in 
a distant fixed star, but if there are we are sure 
that their three angles must be together equal to 
two right angles. Of course only what is neces- 
sary admits of demonstration. 

Moral necessity is that which is commonly 
meant when we speak of fhe doctrine of necessity. 
According to that doctrine, motives act as forces 
on the conduct, the relation between the two 
being strictly that of cause and effect. When 
two motives are present, as when two forces, the 
strongest will prevail. The whole universe, the 
moral and spiritual no less than the physical, is 
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thus one adamantine chain of causes and effects. 
(See Liberty and Will.) 

The contrary of the former, which may be 
called logical necessity, is contingency ; of the 
latter, moral necessity, is liberty. Most people, 
of whom I confess I am one, view the latter as 
involved in the very idea of will. Indeed the 
necessitarian cannot be said to recognise will at 
all, since he makes the dependence of conduct 
on motive immediate, and he can therefore only 
mean by will susceptibility of motive. 

Negative^ Negation. The negative is the assert- 
ing the absence, as the positive is the presence, 
of one thing in another. There is no possi- 
bility of thinking a mere negative. It must be 
always of something real or imagined that we 
do so. 

Pure negation must be distinguished from 
privation. That can only be predicated of a 
subject which ought to possess the attribute, 
power, or capacity, in question. We do not speak 
of blindness or privation of sight in a plant or a 
mineral, nor as moral evil is the privation of 
moral good, do we afiBrm it of beings incapable 
of such moral good. We do not in sober earnest 
call the tiger or the hyaena morally bad. But we 
feel disapprobation of the dog when he offends us, 
because he seems to us to have some capacity of 
moral goodness. 

To return to the negative. The considerations 
connected with it are more important than might 

I 2 
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at first sight be snpposed. What is meant by 
saying that it is more difficult to prove a negative 
than an affirmative? This must be understood 
with much qualification. It is easier to prove 
a particular negative than an universal affir- 
mative, and to do the latter involves what is 
meant by proving a negative when the difficulty of 
doing so is asserted. It is also easier to prove 
a particular affirmative than an universal nega- 
tive. These truths, however, are not so much 
based on a comparison between affirmatives and 
negatives, as on one between particulars and 
universals. 

When then the difficulty is asserted of proving 
a negative, or when one says, " I cannot be called 
on to prove a negative," what is meant is this. 
It is impossible to prove the negative of a mere 
possibility, nor is there any reason for attempting 
to do so. It is the same truth as is expressed in 
the maxim, " De non apparentibus et non existen- 
tibas eadem est ratio." Of things not apparent, 
of any mere possibility, it is for you to show the 
actual existence, not for me to disprove it. This 
consideration is a weighty element in the laws of 
evidence, and is one by which a sane mind will 
be guided in the conduct of life. There are, 
however, cases where we must reverse our rule 
and keep in mind that we have not proved a 
negative, and that till we have done so we are 
not entitled to arrive at some conclusion towards 
which we are inclining. This holds in regard 
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to inductionB drawn from inadequate examination 
of instances, as if, to use Bacon's illustration, 
Samuel liad contented himself with seeing the 
six sons of Jesse, and omitted to ask whether 
there was yet another. We are called on too to 
prove a negative before we reject that of which 
we have evidence good and sufficient of itself, but 
are confronted with a difficulty or an objection, 
which a possible fact would at once remove if 
we were aware of it. This is a consideration of 
great importance in 'dealing with history, and 
especially, as I need scarcely say, with sacred 
history. Our perplexities in these cases do not 
result from the positive grounds which we have 
to consider, but from hxwwz in our knowledge the 
filling up of which would make all clear. In 
such cases it is for the objector to prove a nega- 
tive or it may be several negatives. 

Nominalism. The position opposed to realism, 
denying the reality of all universals. The more 
moderate nominalists, of whom Ockham is tjie re- 
presentative, only rejected the independent exist- 
ence of these, but admitted that there were such 
conceptions in the mind. (See Conceptualism.) 
The extreme nominalists such as probably Koscelin, 
and certainly Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume, de- 
nied even the latter position. See Realism. 

Notion. When he uses the words lioiio and notiones 
in philosophical discussion, Cicero tells us that he 
does so as the Latin equivalent for the Greek hn/oia 
and TTpoXTjij/L^t the latter of course not in the sense 
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of antidpaiion. We may conBider notion therefore 
as nearly synonymous with the result of concep- 
tion. A notion is a concept. The word, however, 
is often used in a somewhat vague range of 
meaning. 

In conversation it is often synonymous with 
opinion. "He has many strange notions:* This 
is quite outside any philosophical use. Like 
idea too, it is often still farther diverted from 
its true meaning by being employed for liking, 
chiefly, however, in negative declarations. "I 
have no notion of waiting for him a whole after- 
noon." 
Objective and Subjective. That is spoken of as 
objective which is presented as an object, and that 
to which the presentation is made as being affected 
by it is called the avbfed. According to the 
Kantian philosophy the mind is the only subject, 
and therefore all that is external to it if known 
at all is known only subjectively. 

The words objective and subjective are the 
creation of the schoolmen, and their use would be 
better restrained to scholastic discussion, than 
extended as now to all sorts of discourse, in 
which they do not seem to mean more than out- 
ward and inwaird, distinct from the mind or in 
the mind. They are awkward in their form, 
though that is no objection to them as terms of 
art. 

As terms of art indeed their revival has been 
hailed both by Coleridge and Sir W. Hamilton. 
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It has not always been noticed, however, that the 
said revival has been accompanied by what is 
almost a reversal of their meaning. By the school- 
men the outward taken by itself was spoken of 
as taken subjectively, viewed as in itself, apart from 
the perceiving and thinking mind. The thing 
in itself is to viroKCt/xevov, the thing as perceived 
and thought is objective. This, as may easily be 
seen, has been reversed in modem language. The 
old scholastic force of the terms survived among 
English writers down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Thus speaks the celebrated 
Mede, '^ Though the Eucharist be a sacrifice 
(that is, an oblation wherein the offerer banquets 
with his God), yet is Christ in this sacrifice no 
otherwise offered, than by way of commemoration 
only of his sacrifice once offered upon the Cross, 
as a learned prelate of ours ^ hath lately written 
objective only, not subjective.^^ 

How completely this reverses the polemical 
terms of the present day I need not show. 

Ontology. The science of Being as such— the same 
therefore as metaphysics in the old sense of that 
word. Aristotle uses neither name for that which 
he calls the first Philosophy, and which he defines 
as a science, Trcpl rov ovros § 6v — concerning Being 
as such. This received the name metaphysics 
from the title given to Aristotle's work on the 
subject. But Wolf enlarged the meaning of that 
woi^ so as to make it include all the branches 

1 Bishop Morton. 
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of mental science, and is generally considered the 
introducer of the term ontology to denote the one 
now before us. See Metaphysics. 

Optimism. The doctrine that the universe, being 
created by perfect Wisdom and Goodness, must not 
only be good but the best possible. " A less good 
compared with a greater is evil," a position which 
it would be hard to prove. Optimism was the 
creed of Malebranche and of Leibnitz, and is 
thrown into poetical form by Pope in the " Essay 
on Man," the philosophy of which was imparted 
by Bolingbroke. Its tendency it is shrewdly 
suspected was not understood by the accomplished 
artist himself. Here moral evil itself is brought 
into the net of optimism. 

** If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline I 
Who knows but He, Whose hand the lightning forms. 
Who heaves old ocean, and Who wings the storms ; 
Fours fierce ambition in a Caesar's mind. 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? " 

This creed was turned into ridicule b^ Voltaire, 
in his Candide. I am not aware that the question 
is now frequently raised, and it is in some degree 
an idle one. Both parties will frequently intend 
the very same thing. One man may say, " The 
universe, being the work of perfect Wisdom and 
Goodness, must needs be the best possible." His 
antagonist may say, " Perfect Wisdom and Good- 
ness may have had reasons for not making it the 
"■^est possible ; " to which the first might rejoin, " If 
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BO, it is the best possible, fot nothing can be 
possible except what perfect Wisdom and Goodness 
decrees, and nothing could have such reasons in 
its favour as those which dictate such decrees." 
There is also a considerable ambiguity in the very- 
term optimism, the kind of goodness in question 
being left undefined. 

The utmost, I think, which we can venture to 
say is that the universe is the best possible, in a 
conflict with moral evil, and that all the temporary 
turns of that conflict will be overruled for good, 
so that perfection will be the final issue. Why 
moral evil has been permitted is a deep and diffi- 
cult question. Whether or not we think that we 
can answer it, we must never allow ourselves to 
regard it as other than evil. 

Pantheism. The identification of the imiverse, tv 
irav, the cUl, with God. ^ This creed has appeared in 
nearly all ages, and in every country where 
thought and meditation have been habitual; in 
Hindostan, in Greece, and among the schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages, in more modem times, and 
largely in the present day. 

It takes different forms, sometimes merging the 
universe in God, sometimes, and it is to be feared 
oftener, merging God in the universe. The 
former is perhaps the pantheism of Spinoza and of 
some of his followers, and in the mere statement 
does not involve atheism. But the things around 
us attest their reality by so strong a pressure, and 
self-consciousness so enforces our own existence 
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upon us, that it is to be feared few can remain at 
this pole of pantheism, and when it is once quitted 
there will be an immediate flight to the other, 
and our God will be the universe, and the universe 
only. Whatever poetical forma this scheme may 
assume, however delightful to think of one spirit 
in stars and in flowers, in bird, beast, and insect, 
as weU as in man, it cannot amount to a recogni- 
tion of the one living and true God of Bevelation, 
the Jehovah who spake to Moses from the burning 
bush, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To approach the God of the Bible we 
must believe in One who is at once the author of 
the universe and distinct from it. A spirit per- 
vading all the world and identical with it, cannot 
be the object of prayer, of repentance, or of love. 

No doubt though such pantheism be atheism, it 
is atheism disguised, and can assume such poetical 
aspect, as to present great charm in certain moods 
of the mind. Hence poets faU into it we may 
often suppose unconsciously. The well-known 
lines of Pope : 

" All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul, 
That, changed through all, and yet in aU the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent," 

come very near to pantheism, and, as far as 
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here quoted, are only redeemed from it by the 
clause "spreads undivided." There is no reason 
to believe that Pope, who is largely acquitted of 
understanding the real scope of his "Essay on 
Man," intended here anything but real theism; 
and in another passage he expressly guards him- 
self against pantheism, saying, 

" The worker from the work distinct was known, 
And simple reason never sought but one." 

So too Wordsworth's 

" something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of Man, 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things," 

approaches pantheism, if it does not reach it. By 
pantheism the whole poetry of Shelley is avowedly 
pervaded. 

Paralogism. Transgression in argument of logical 
law, its two species being /zZ^acy and sophism. See 
Fallacy. 

Passion. Passio. The Latin equivalent etymo- 
logically considered to the Greek Tra^os. The 
vajSrf in Greek philosophy were therefore what 
we should now call the passions, but the force of 
the term extended somewhat farther. Ila^os 
meant not only mental feeling, but every form of 
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being acted on, as opposed to acting, every case 
in which if the subject be the nominative, a 
passive not an active verb will be demanded. 
Hence Aristotle speaks of the iraBri of inanimate 
things. Generally, however, the term was used 
to denote mental affections. Cicero rendered 
the itoBt) by j^erturhatwnes. Augustine tells us 
that some used this word, others denoted the 
same things by affectioneSy and others passionea, 
which last is the one employed by himself.^ It 
has held its ground, and the jpaaaions may be 
considered the received psychological term for 
generic mental affections. 

These, however, have been for the most part 
treated in a limited way. As they are only 
distinctly seen and observed when they manifest 
themselves forcibly, it is to such forcible manifes- 
tation that moral philosophers have in great 
measure confined themselves. To this they may 
have been further led by Cicero's name for them, 
perturhationes. But properly speaking, all mental 
affection caused by external things, all mental 
condition which is not act but being acted on, 
shoidd be regarded as Tra^os. 

It is, however, in pronounced manifestation, as 
I have said, that these are distinctly seen, that 
they are felt to be universal ingredients in human 
nature, and that they admit of classification. The 
rough enumeration made by Aristotle,^ has on 
^ AuQ. De Civitate Dei, L. ix. c. 4. ' JSth. Nic, ii. 5. 
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the whole been adhered to. One would not look 
to Collins'B Ode for accurate philosophy, but he 
gives pretty much the list of passions commonly 
recognised. The admission of some mental states 
into that list is questionable. Hope seems more 
of a disposition and frequently even of a habit 
than a passion. It exists independently of any 
present action of the outward. Love on the other 
hand, though in part the result of such, is itself 
quite as much act as passion. 

The passions naturally attract the notice of 
the philosopher when he begins to treat of the 
active powers. This may at first sight seem 
strange, inasmuch as passion and action are 
each other's opposites. But though the passions 
are, no doubt, in themselves results upon us, they 
are such residts as by their very nature lead us 
into action, even as the external air entering into 
and dilating our lungs forces them into move- 
ment. Mere thought stays by itself. Emotion 
prompts at least to action if action be within 
our power. Moving us it stirs us, and each form 
of stirring has its appropriate action. The ten- 
dency to the action, and perhaps the comparative 
ability of its performance, will be as the strength 
of the passion. When a man of general capacity 
is unusually deficient in the performance of some 
acts mental or bodily demanding no more natural 
power than many not very different in kind in 
which he excels, the cause is to be found in an 
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apathy greater than common as regards the matter 
with which they are concerned. 

In so far as passions are elementary we cannot 
without blasphemy regard them as evil. When 
evil, it is because they are not directed to their 
proper objects or are allowed in an unseemly 
excess. Envy is grief, and grief for a worthy 
cause is no sin, but the prosperity, or the popu- 
larity of another, or the admiration bestowed on 
him, are no fit objects of the passion. Even 
fear, one of the basest affections when it exists 
to a marked extent, has its legitimate scope 
in a cautious conduct. Anger when within 
boimids is but the right sentiment towards moral 
evil. 

The word passion is used very commonly in, a 
limited sense, and is confined to the one emotion 
of anger, and a passionate man denotes in ordinary 
speech one who is prone to ebullitions of rage. 
A melancholy indication of the fact that angor is 
at once the most frequent and the strongest and 
most visible perturhatio among men. 

Another use of the word is to denote mere 
suffering of pain, other paasionea not being taken 
account of. In this use it is limited to our Lord 
and Saviour, of whose Cross and Passion we speak 
in moments of solemnity. 

Aira^cio, from d privative and Tra^os, denotes 
of course the absence of passion. ApcUhy and 
apathetic convey in common language the notions 
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of stupidity and sluggishness, and would be ordi- 
narily regarded as denying activity or energy. 
It was of course otherwise in the cases of the 
ancient Stoics and Pyrrho. 

Impassible likewise denotes the absence of pas- 
sion but further the insusceptibility of it, and is 
applied to God, Who must be always thought 
of as pure energy or act. It is the word used 
in the Latin of Article 1, the English giving us 
as its equivalent "without passions." For the 
sense in which this is to be held, see Anthro- 
pomorphism. 

Perception. The mental act whereby a sensation 
is referred to its cause, and the recognition of an 
object effected. It must not be confounded with 
conception, though it is sure to produce that. 
(See Conception.) Some of the most curious 
questions in philosophy gather round the subject 
of perception. 

Person^ Personality. The word person has an 
interesting history. Originally it signified a mask, 
and was given to that worn by actors, appropriate 
to the character which they represented, answer- 
ing to the Greek wpoa-unray, a face, which was 
applied in the same way. From this it passed to 
the character sustained, as in the phrase dramatis 
personoB, Hence a man was said to sustain such 
and such a person according to the part which he 
had to play in such and such circumstances. A 
farther development of meaning took place in 
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Boman law, wherein it was ajpplied to the parties 
in a lawsuit, and in criminal eases to the agent 
as compared with the act. All this would of 
itself, I think, tend to bring it to its ultimate 
and prevailing sense, that of a single intelligent 
subsistence, even had it not come to that very 
early, as may, I think, be easily shown. There are 
passages in Polybius, in the New Testament, and in 
the Apostolical Fathers, to say nothing of Cicero, 
where it can hardly be understood in any other. 
Hence the parson — the persona exemplaris of his 
parish. It also had at times the meaning of a 
distinguished or dignified character. This last, 
however, is but collateral and accidental to its 
main history, which undoubtedly brought it to 
the meaning already stated, and which it habi- 
tually bears with us. In this its ultimate force 
it has thus been defined : " An intelligent agent, 
having the distinctive character of I, Thou, He ; 
and not divided nor distinguished into intelli- 
gent agents capable of the same characters." ^ 

The theological must also have had a consider- 
able bearing on the general history of the word. 
The Latin formula for the Trinity was and is 
" three Persons and one God," and the discussions 
both of the truth, itself against its gainsayers, and 
of the terms by which it was to be expressed, which 
were the sources of misunderstanding between 
East and West most naturally led to inquiries 

^ Waterland, "Second Defence of Some Queries," Works, 
vol. iii p. 339. 
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into what is meant by the words person and per^ 
sonality. 

As applied to us they involve, no doubt, the 
notion of separate substance in each individual. 
But though this be so in our case, we must regard 
the fact as but an accident of created being. In 
God the accidents which make distinct personality 
involve division of substance do not exist, but the 
distinction of personality is none the less. real. 
Nay, we cannot doubt that the distinction is 
clearer and the personalities fuller than with us. 
To discuss this, however, would be beyond the 
limits of the present occasion. 

Personality is a most important element of 
morals. To distinguish between persons and 
things is a primary condition of all ethicarl in- 
quiry. And so too, the distinction lies at the 
basis of good law. Hence the wrong of slavery, 
and the evil of arbitrary power. 
Phenomenoil, (better phcenomenon, from Kjxuvofievov) 
made to appear, as a substantive, an appearance. 
Conversationally we denote by the word a striking 
or imusual appearance. In the Kantian philo- 
sophy it is used in contradistinction to noumenon* 
Things become known to us only by the phe- 
nomena by which they address themselves to our 
perceptive faculties, but we are constrained by 
the laws of our mind to infer from such phe- 
nomena that there are noumenay things understood 
or conceived, of which the others are the manifes- 
tations ; from appearances we infer the existence 

E 
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of sometliing whicli is the grotiiid and cause of 
them, which something, however, cannot be known 
in itself. 

Fneumatology. See Psychology. 

Possible. Impossible. Of these there are three 
kinds. The metaphysical, the physical, and the 
moral, A thing is metaphysically possible or 
impossible according as it does or does not in- 
volve contradiction in thought. An animal whose 
eyes are at the tip of the tail is metaphysically 
possible; a circle with unequal radii is metaphy- 
sically impossible. Physical possibility or im- 
possibility consists in the matter in quBstion being 
within or beyond the sphere of natural laws and 
the range of natural forces. It is physically im- 
possible that a man should fly in the air from 
London to York. Moral possibility or impossibility 
relates to that quasi and practical universality 
which is denoted by the epithet moral in one of its 
senses (see Moral). From the nature of the case 
it relates much to mind and conduct. Thus while 
it is as physically possible for an eminently just 
man to commit a fraud as for any other, we pro- 
nounce it morally impossible. At the same time, we 
use it in the sense of moral already referred to, for 
what is so improbable as to be practically im- 
possible. It is morally impossible that all the world 
should have been deceived as to the existence of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, in spite of the strong case 
that has been made out against it.^ 

* Vide Whately's Historic DcmbU, 
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Postulate. &LTrjfjLa. A self-evident proposition re- 
garding something to be done, a problem, as aaiom 
is regarding theory. See Axiom. 

Potential^ Potentiality. Existing virtually, 8wa/xct, 
as opposed to existing actually, kv€fiy€[q^ 

Potentiality is different from possibility. 
Everything is possible the supposition of which 
does not involve contradiction in thought. But 
that only has a potential existence, of whose nature 
such potentiality forms a part. Thus the oak is 
continued potentially in the acorn, not in the 
beech-nut. 

Predicament. Predicamentum is the Latin equiva- 
lent of category. Hence the ten predicaments mean 
the ten categories. In modem conversation (I 
suppose scarcely in writing), the word has 
acquired the sense of disagreeable situation, A 
predicament is understood to mean a scrape. When 
or how this arose it may be difficult to say. 
Shakespeare, in the "Merchant of Venice," uses 
the word in a sense somewhat intermediate to its 
technical and its modem colloquial signification : 

" In which predicament I say thou stand'st." 

In French, predicament is conversationally used 
as with us in the sense of situation, but equally 
for a pleasant and an unpleasant one. 
Predicate. That which is affirmed or denied of the 

subject — ^in French, aitrihut. 
Principle. Principium, like apxrj, means beginning. 
As a philosophical term Aristotle defines dpxo as 
that first source from which anything is, or 

K 2 
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becomes, or is known. Everything that exists 
must have its ground in something antecedent, be 
it cause, condition, or element ; and every article 
of faith or knowledge must proceed from some 
previous conviction, which as the point of de- 
parture for proof cannot be proved itself, but at 
the same time cannot be disbelieved: principles 
have therefore been divided into prindjpia essendi, 
and prindpia cognoscendi. To these might be 
added principia agendi, or principles of conduct. 
We say of a man that he is well principled or has 
good principles, whose behaviour is regulated by 
the true laws of morality, and that he is un- 
principled if it be not. This latter term is 
sufficient to describe the grand majority of the 
immoral and wicked. It is the want of subjection 
to principle which renders their actions bad, and 
their characters reprehensible. Such want causes 
their conduct to be determined not by fixed law, 
but by passion, by circumstance, by temptation, 
by self-interest, real or imagined. This, rather 
than regulation by evil principles, is the state of 
matters with them. If any have gone further, if 
they have deliberately called evil good, and acted 
accordingly, then the word unprincipled becomes 
an inadequate description of them, they shoidd be 
called ill principled, people of bad principles. 

The writers of the end of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the last century seem to have 
recognised a verb to principle. Thus Locke speaks 
not only of principled but of prindpling. 
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Privative. aTeprjTLKos. This term is used by Aris- 
totle synonymously with d7ro<^aTtKos, negative, in 
opposition to KarrfyopiKos, which with him always 
bears the sense of affirmative ; (rrepTjTLKo^, however, 
was afterwards used in opposition to eft?, and 
received the force of privative. Between mere 
negative and privative there is this broad distinc- 
tion, that we only apply the latter to the want 
or absence of something which it is natural for 
the subject to possess. Blindness is privation of 
sight, and we only employ the word in speak- 
ing of creatures whose nature it is to see. We 
talk indeed of a man being atone Hind, but we 
should never think of saying that a stone is 
blind. 

Probable, Probability. In conversation we usually 
employ these words as mere synonyms of likely 
and likelihood. In philosophy, however, they have 
a range of meaning from much less to much more, 
in the way of belief and conviction, than is 
attached to those others. When any supposed 
case is possible, then a probability in its favour is 
constituted by any consideration, however slight, 
that makes for it ; even though the likelihood is 
all to the contrary. From this lowest step on the 
scale probability mounts up to such an accumula- 
tion and such a force of favourable considerations, 
as produces entire conviction in the mind that 
entertains them. The word probability there- 
fore may mean much less, and much more, than 
likelihood. Where it does the latter, where the 
considerations which constitute the probability 
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produce conviction, the difference between such 
conviction and mathematical certainty lies not in 
the state of mind or the amount of belief, but in 
the character of the arguments which have pro- 
duced it. Probable arguments are generically 
different from necessary ones, though they may 
produce equal assurance. They differ because 
they can be rejected without involving contradic- 
tion, and their effects may often be different on 
different minds. Nevertheless they are the only 
arguments which can be brought to bear on con- 
tingent matter, and with contingent matter by 
far the greater part, if not the whole of practical 
life, is concerned. Hence as Butler says, " Proba- 
bility is the very guide of life." It does not 
follow, however, from this, that we are to make 
no difference between a strong sense of likelihood, 
and thorough mental satisfaction, in cases where 
only the latter will justify our acting, such, for 
example, as finding guilty the prisoner at the 
bar. 

Problem, irpopx-qim from irpo^aXXit) to projecty to 
propose. Hence problem means besides something 
projecting or standing out, something put forth or 
proposed, sometimes something to be done in 
practical life, as when Orestes, in the Electra of 
Euripides, calls the awful task set before him a 

. problem.^ In mathematical science, a problem is 
in like manner something to be done, the forma- 
tion, for example, of an equilateral triangle, as 

» EuBiP. EUctnu, 989. 
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distinguished from a theorem or speculative truth, 
such as that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal. With Aristotle, problem means 
question, A problem with him is something which 
may be true, but has to be proved. This sense 
remains in the adjective problematical^ requiring to 
he made out, or proved. As qticestio is the Latin 
equivalent to problem, so queationahle would seem 
to be synonymous with problematical. In our 
general use, however, the former implies some- 
thing unfavourable, a tendency to reject that to 
which the term is applied. Questionable taste and 
questionable morality all but mean bad taste and 
bad morality. Problematic, on the other hand, 
merely signifies that the point before us needs 
proof, without at aU denoting the likelihood of its 
failing of such proof. 
Property. This name is given in logic to a pre- 
dicable, which, without being either genus, dif- 
ferentia, or species, necessarily accompanies their 
combination, as distinguished from acddent, which 
does not. Aristotle requires of a property that it 
be convertible with the subject, and therefore 
peculiar to it. Porphyry gives four senses of 
property. 

1st. An attribute belonging to one only species, 
though not to every specimen — as medical or 
geometrical skill to man. 

2nd. An attribute belonging to the whole 
species, though not to it alone — as hiped to man. 

3rd. One belonging to the whole, and to it 
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alone, but not to be found always, as growing 
grey-haired to man. 

4tlily. One belonging to the whole species, to 
it alone, and universally — as risibility to man. 
This last, he says, is strictly (Kvpim) property, and 
to this, following Aristotle, he confines himself in 
his subsequent treatment qf the matter. 

Proposition. An expressed judgment. A judg- 
ment consists of two notions or concepts, of which 
one is the subject and the other the predicate, and 
when it is expressed or jpropounded, these are 
named terms. 

As we have two verbs derived from the same 
Latin one, to propound and to propose, and two 
corresponding substantives propowh'pn and proposal, 
it would have been desirable to keep the two 
latter distinct, confining the one to its rela- 
tion to propound, and the other to its relation to 
propose, just as we keep distinct the words ew- 
position and exposal or exposure, and composition and 
composure, these being respectively the substan- 
tives corresponding to the verbs eapound, expose, 
. compound, compose,^ In the case of proposition and 
proposal the distinction has been unfortunately 
lost sight of. We find proposition used for proposal 
as far back as Clarendon, and by the newspaper 
and parliamentary orators of the present day 
such use is so general, that it seems as hope- 
less swimming against the stream to resist it. 
Nevertheless, as a language always gains both in 
precision and strength by the existence and ob- 
* This, however, we do but partially. 
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servance of distinctions, I think it would be well 
to attend to that now before us. 

Psychology. The science of the i/a;x^ or soul. It 
sometimes has been called pneumatology, but that 
name is by no means so happy as the one now 
before us. Psychology is engaged with all the 
manifestations of mind, distinct from the logical 
process which famishes materials for its own 
science logic, and from the illumination and the 
ideas of reason. Sensation, perception, memory, 
and the laws of association, all come within its 
province. At the end of last century, and the be- 
ginning of this, it was very commonly, but very 
inaccurately, called metaphysics, the name of a dis- 
tinct branch of philosophy. See Metaphysics. 

Quality. Quantity. These words, though com- 
mon in modei^i conversation, are in their origin 
wholly scientific. Cicero accompanies his em- 
ployment of the former with a sort of apology.^ 
He states it to be, as it is, the translation of the 
Greek iroiorrf^, which he says is also a philoso- 
phical word, not one of ordinary life. The latter 
(quantity) is the commoner in modem conversa- 
tion of the two, and is there sometimes abusively 
employed to denote not any quantity^ but a great 
one. In the true use of the word the smallest is 
as much characterized by quantity as the largest 
amount of anything. 

Realism. This word is used to denote very dif- 
ferent things. 

1st. BeaHsm is opposed to nomtnaZwm, and means 

» Acad. i. 6, 7. 
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the attribution of reality to Tiniversals, as the 
latter term means the denial of such. This was 
the great philosophical controversy of the Middle 
Ages. 

2ndly. Eealism is used in opposition to idealism, 
and in such case means the attribution of external 
reality to matter, as opposed to idealism, the 
doctrine of Berkeley and others, which denies 
this ; also the immediacy of perception, without 
the interposition of a mental representation, ac- 
cording to what used to be called the ideal theory. 

3rdly. Eealism has been lately used in aesthetic 
criticism, as opposed to idealism in art. Healistic 
pictures are such as aim at reproducing exact 
faots, instead of exhibiting ideals. 

It is singular that in the two last usages, the 
' words idea and ideal take the opposite place 
to that which they would occupy in the old 
controversy of realism and nominalism, for the 
mediaeval realist was the idealist. 
Reason. This word, Uke the Latin raiio, from which 
it is derived, runs through a great variety of mean- 
ings, sometimes standing for the whole faculty of 
thought, sometimes for the right exercise of that 
faculty, and sometimes for the ground of beliefs 
or conclusions. On these, however, I need not 
pause at present, as they must be discernible to 
anyone who will be at the trouble of watching 
the employment of the word either in books or in 
common conversation. 

But in modem philosophy, since Kant and 
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Jaoobi, it is used in a more limited sense, to 
denote the seat in our minds of first principles, of 
a priori intuitions, of the necessary and the uni- 
versal, of ideas. The verbal distinctions in German 
between vernunfi and verstand^ in English between 
reason and understanding, corresponding to that of 
the Greeks between vovs and SCavoia, are modem 
in their fixed form, and their propriety has been 
questioned, but the distinction between the things 
meant has been recognised in nearly every phi- 
losophy not purely empirical. 

The doctrine of an universal reason higher 
than the individual's understanding, but by which 
that is enlightened, a reason impersonal in each 
man, but participated in by every man, is found 
in the earlier Fathers, in the writings of Des 
Cartes, Malebranche, and Norris, and is insisted 
on with continued reiteration by Coleridge. It 
appears too, in seats of higher and more sacred 
authority, in the sublime opening of St. John's 
Gospel, and in St. Paul's speech to the Athenians. 

I have said that the propriety of applying the 
words verstand and vemunft by Kant and Jacobi, the 
former to the lower, and the latter to the higher 
endowment of the human mind, and the words 
understanding and reason in a corresponding way, 
has been questioned. Such application, however, 
has probably become too established to be now set 
aside. We use reason indeed, when we are not 
dealing with its distinction from understanding in 
the "wide range of meaning to which I have already 
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referred ; but when we are engaged with the dis- 
tinction, it would be troublesome and difficult to 
find other words to denote it than those now 
before us. 

The words rcUional and rationalism plainly come 
from ratio, reason, but reason in the large sense 
as denoting the human mind in general. The 
title raiionalist was at first given to a school in 
medicine, which insisted on grounds and prin- 
ciples instead of with the empiricists going by 
mere experience. See Dogmatism, Empiricism. 
In modern times it usually denotes one who ex- 
cludes the sv/pematural from his belief. 

Reminiscence, the art of calling to mind anything 
in the past instead of merely remembering it 
when presented with it anew. The word answers 
to the Greek dva/xviyo-t?, as distinguished from 
fim^firj; to the Latin recordation as distinguished 
from memoria ; to the French reminiscence, as dis- 
tinguished from souvenir ; and perhaps to memory, 
as distinguished from recollection in ordinary 
English : " Beasts and babies remember, that is, 
recognise : man alone recollects." ^ 

Besentment. This word is now applied only to 
the feeling of anger awakened by real or imagined 
wrong. It formerly, however, bore a wider sense 
corresponding to its formation, and denoted the 
fit return of sentiment to any sort of treatment, 
good or evil, gratitude for good, anger for evil. 
Barrow continually speaks of the resentment due 

^ CoLERmoE, Lit, Hem, vol. i. p. 836. 
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to God on our parts for His loving-kindness 
towards us.^ 

Science. Formed from the participle present of 
tlie verb sdo. This word would of itself denote 
simply knowledge of any kind and of anything. 
It has long, however, been used as the equivalent 
of the Greek cTrtor^/xiy. That was distinguished 
alike from S6$a, opinion, and ifnreLpla, experience, also 
from rexyrj, art. That there is a distinction 
between these things is vaguely felt, I suppose, by 
us all. Nobody would give the name of science 
to his acquaintance with his friend, or with a 
• narrative, still less would he confer the title on 
the common arts of which everyone is to some 
extent a master. Yet though all feel the dis- 
tinction to some extent, comparatively few, I 
suspect, will be found ready with a definition of 
science, or secure against misapplication of the 
word. The procurement of such a definition is 
the professed aim of Plato's Theoetetus, but after 
putting several to the test, and showing the in- 
adequacy of each, the dialogue ends without an 
answer to the inquiry. Aristotle defines science 
to be the knowledge of a thing by its necessary 
cause. This of course implies that it is knowledge 
by demonstration, and demonstration he calls the 
scientific syllogism. Bacon so far coincides that 
he pronounces the knowledge of things by their 
causes to be the aim and intention of science, 

* E.g, **We should find delight in thankful resentment of all 
God's benefits. " — Sermon on Rejoice Evermore, 
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though he would not have laid the like stress 
with Aristotle on the abstract necessity of such 
causes, and therefore on the need of demonstra- 
tion. It is plain, however, that in laying down 
the knowledge of a thing by its cause as the con- 
stituent of science, we have only stated the unit 
of that, and that a larger view must be gained 
before we learn what we ought to mean in digni- 
fying a branch of knowledge with the title. Sir 
W. Hamilton supplies us with the following defi- 
nition : "A science is a complement of cognitions 
having, in point of form, the character of logical 
perfection, in point of matter, the character of 
real truth." Mr. Chretien views each science 
truly such, as knowledge evolved from a funda- 
mental idea.^ 

All these views are true and harmonious. When 
they are fully entertained, they will lead to a re- 
jection of the limited use of the words science and 
scientific, now so prevalent, which denotes by them 
only physical research, and it may be suspected 
often applies the title to branches of such research 
merely because of their matter, and without ask- 
ing if they have attained the form and logical 
perfection without which they have not yet be- 
come science. 

Still I have said that Plato's eflEbrts, and 

ntle's definition, tend rather to presenting 

i the unit of science than with the ordered 

3thodized group of cognitions which con- 

* See too CoLEBmas on Method, 
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stitutes in any subject-matter what we call a 
science. Hamilton's definition, and those we gain 
from Coleridge and Chretien, supply us with an 
adequate view of the latter. The Greek termi- 
nation Xoyto, turned by us into logy^ indicates that 
the matter denoted by the prefix to which it is 
subjoined claims when known to be a science.^ 
This claim may be just, or it may be, to say the 
least, premature. Phrenology doubtless is not 
without its truths, but none but its devotees will 
admit its title to be ranked among the sciences. 
Theology seems a term which is utterly mis- 
applied, if, according to the etymological analogy, 
we take it to mean a science of God. That know- 
ledge of Him wherein " standeth our eternal life," 
can be no more science than is our acquaintance 
with an earthly relation or friend. And a science 
of Him in any full or complete sense must be 

* Not necessarily, however, for \oyia may mean nothing more 
than discourse on such and such a subject. Still I think it has 
in compound words with us the force assigned to it in the text. 
The tendency to name in this way every branch of human in- 
quiry, no matter however subordinate to some other already 
well defined, is, I think, to be deprecated. Some of our German 
brethren carry it very far. The prevalent doctrines of an age 
respecting Redemption has been called among them the Soterio- 
logy of that age, the views held respecting the end of the world 
its Eschaiology. To an English mind this seems more pedantic 
than useful, although many of us seem following the example. 

With regard to the allusions in the text to Plato, it must be 
remembered that the negative conclusions of the Themtetus by 
no means measure his views of science. Elsewhere we have his 
positive standards, but the consideration of them is foreign to 
the purpose of the present article. 
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impossible to mortals, impossible for ever, one 
must think, to creatures. Some great principles, 
no doubt, result in reflecting minds from know- 
ledge of Him whicli take the scientific form, nor, 
so long as this holds only its proper place, is its 
importance to be denied, or its study neglected. 

Sense, Common. The word «enfie, when not de- 
noting a single sense in itself,* but its result as 
disclosing something external, seems nearly syno- 
nymous with 'perception. By cofmrnon sense the 
schoolmen meant the apperception produced by 
the combined action of diflferent senses. Sight, 
hearing, and touch continually result in one im- 
pression of the object before us. This is the 
common sense. 

In the philosophy of Eeid and his followers 
common sense has a force different from this. Here 
it denotes the primary beliefs which are common 
to all men, and which, incapable of proof them- 
selves, are the bases of all proof. This is by no 
means identical with the conversational use of 
the term, whereby it denotes the average judg- 
ment of men on ordinary matters, the want of 
which makes a man act weakly and absurdly. 
Strange to say, however, no less a philosopher 
than Sir James Mackintosh confounds the two, 
and blames Eeid for adopting the term comTnon 
sense as the base of his philosophy. 

Species. Perhaps no word has had a more curious 
history, or run through a greater variety of 
meanings, than this. Derived from an old verb, 
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specio, I heholdy it meant in the first instance both 
actively a beholding, and passively a thing beheld, a 
shape, aspect In connection with the latter it 
sometimes denoted pomp or splendour, sometimes 
show, semblance, deception. Keeping to the more 
general notion of shape, aspect, we see that it 
exactly corresponded to the Greek ?i8os, and are 
therefore prepared to find it passing through 
corresponding phases of meaning. Like that, it 
denotes in philosophy the universal, consisting of 
genus and differentia, the class within a class. 
We are all familiar with this now the commonest 
sense of the word species, a sense naturally flowing 
from its original meaning, for the species is the 
form or aspect under which we view the object 
before us, when we have a definite notion of it. 

Species, however, has, or perhaps rather had, 
another sense in philosophy. It was used to 
denote the mental representation of an object 
which was supposed to intervene between the 
object itself and the mind*s perception of it. Of 
course this meaning is identical with the primary 
one of species, i. e. form, aspect, appearance. I need 
not dwell on it further, for I suppose the doctrine 
which it expressed has altogether disappeared. 

Species likewise meant in Eoman law fruits of 
the earth, such as com, wine, oil, and indeed 
provisions and commodities of nearly any sort. 
There are regulations for bringing on demand 
those various species instead of their equivalent 
in money; and hence, doubtless by association 
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with the logical sense of the word, the phrase 
payment in kind. In later Greek, too, rd ctSiy 
mean spices, costly wares. Gold and silver also 
were included among species, and it is singular 
that modem usage has restricted the word in this 
sense to them (corrupting it into specie), whereas 
the old regulations enforced the bringing the 
articles needed, the species, instead of their price 
in money. Species in this sense by an easy tran- 
sition has taken the shape of spice, which now 
denotes aromatic drugs. Spice was formerly used, 
however, in the logical sense of species. 

** Absten you fro all yvil spice." — 1 Thess. v. 22. 
Wiclif. 

"The spices of penance ben three." — Chaucer, 
• The Parson's Tale.' 

" Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, 
yet is described in two kinds of spices." — Sir T. 
Elyot, * The Governor.' ^ 

It has been conjectured that the word species as 
applied to the bread and wine in the Eucharist 
was at first used in the sense now before us. 
Bread and wine were the offerings of fruit and 
produce of the earth which were presented by the 
faithful as materials for the holiest rite of their 
religion. This may have been the case, but it is 
plain that in subsequent controversy, when it was 
laid down that Christ was present under the 
species of bread and wine, species was used in its 
primitive sense of shape, aspect, or appearance. 
* See Trench's Select Olosaary, in voce, 
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Still, the same association with logical thought 
which we have observed in the phrase payment 
in kindf is found here, and the phrases in one 
kind, in both kifida, have perpetuated themselves 
in Eucharistic controversy. " Under the forms of 
bread and wine" may perhaps indicate the like 
association with philosophy awakened by the 
word species. 

Spirit. This word, like its Greek correspondent 
7rv€v/m, is derived from the notion of breeze or 
breathing. It serves generally to denote im- 
material substance, and a spirit means an unem- 
bodied or a disembodied being. In its highest 
application it denotes the Third Person of the 
blessed Trinity. When it refers to ourselVes it 
may be thought merely synonymous with soul or 
mindy and so it often is. But there is a philo- 
sophy, and that a sacred one, which distinguishes 
between these. In the New Testament the 
human being is regarded as threefold, consisting 
of body, soul, and spirit (1 Thess. v. 23) ; and the 
distinction between the two latter of these, soul 
and spirit, is found in 1 Cor. ii. 14 ; xv. 44, 45, 
and in Heb. iv. 12. This trichotomy pervades 
the philosophy of the time» and something equi- 
valent to it must be acknowledged by any which 
takes a large view of human nature. The dis- 
tinction between i/rvx^y and irvevfm, soul and spirit, 
in a great degree corresponds to that of the 
Greeks between Slolvoui and vovs, that of the Latins 
between anima and animus, and in our later schools 

L 2 
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to that between understanding and reason, though, 
in the New Testament it is connected with con- 
siderations beyond what would necessarily be 
brought out by these. 

The adjective xj/vKiKoq ^ is rendered in our version 
by natural — " the natural man " " a natural body " ; 
in the Vulgate more felicitously by animal — " the 
animal man," " an animal body." ^ " This is ex- 
actly what Wiclif meant when he translated the 
' corpus animale ' which he found in his Vulgate, 
' a beastly body.' The word (beastly) had then 
no ethical colouring." ^ 

The recognition of this distinction between 
soul and spirit, whatever terms for the two we 
may employ, is essential, as I have said, to any 
large or just survey of human nature. From its 
frequent occurrence in the New Testament, such 
recognition is of necessity to the right under-' 
standing of that, both as regards its view of our 
present condition, in such places as 1 Cor. ii. and 
many others, and of our prospects in the future 
in 1 Cor. xv. 44, 45. The spirit which is in us 
now, ennobling our being, and giving us rank 
higher than that of merely first among animals, 
must not be confounded with the illuminating 
and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit 
though it makes us susceptible of these. The 
spiritual body in which we are to be raised is 

* 1 Cor. ii. 14 ; xv. 44, 45. 

* In St. Jude it is translated semual. 
' Trexch, Select Glossary, p. 20. 
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to differ from our present psychical one in this, 
that whereas the latter is animated by the lower 
faculty the psyche or soul and is the organ of that ; 
the former is to be animated by the Trvcv/xa or 
spirit, and to serve for the organ of that, a 
sublime expectation, the object of which we can 
only contemplate darkly and fitfully at present, 
and with mingled wonder and awe. 

Spirits, Animal Spirits. When people speak, of 
" high spirits," or " great animal spirits," the 
majority are probably quite unaware that they 
are borrowing terms from a once prevalent though 
now abandoned philosophy. So, however, it is. 
It was long believed that the nerves were hollow 
tubes, through which ran to and from the brain 
subtle fluids or vapours which were called the 
animal spirits. Kay, many, such as Bacon and 
others of his time, held that all matter enclosed 
such.^ The prevalence of this doctrine in Bacon's 
speculations on natural history must be familiar to 
all who are acquainted with his Sylva Sylvarum; and 
in the De Veterum Sapientia he makes the hidden 
Proserpine symbolical of the occult spirit in things. 
To return, however, to animal spirits. Des Cartes 
considered their operation the cause of all our 
movements, sensations, and perceptions. The 
theory I believe to be quite obsolete, resting on 
facts without evidence; nay, at variance with 
what we know of the nerves, and utterly failing 

^ Going much farther back, the well-known passage in the 
sixth .^Ineid will occur to my readers. 
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to explain the insoluble mystery of perception, 
and the acting of matter on mind. Its remains 
nevertheless are found in the phrases by which we 
habitually denote vivacity of temperament. 

Subject, Subjective. The word subject, from the 
Latin eubjaceo, is the exact translation of the Greek 
vTTOKcifievov, and denotes in logic the same thing, 
that in a proposition of which something else is 
predicated. It is obvious that there can be no 
predicate without a subject. I can afi&rm or deny 
nothing, except of something. 

From subject comes the adjective mtbjectite, 
which was employed from an early date by the 
Latin logicians, and gave rise, though apparently 
not till some time after, to its counterpart ohjec- 
live. I have already stated that these words, so 
much bandied about in the present day, have had 
their original and scholastic meaning quite trans- 
posed. With the schoolmen and such divines as 
Bishop Morton and Mede, in the seventeenth 
century, subjective meant of or belonging to the 
subject of a proposition, objective that which is pre- 
sented to the mind emd thought upon. Hence that 
is subjective which exists in anything outside the 
mind, objective when thought upon by the mind ; 
and hence an objective presence in the Eucharist 
was conceded in the controversy with Bome, a 
gubjective presence denied, which is exactly the 
reverse use of the words as now employed in the 
same controversy. 

The later philosophies of Germany, however, 
viewing the individual mind as the only subject, 
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have naturally used the word subjective for what 
has its seat there, and objective for that which is 
presented to it, or conceived to be so, from with- 
out, and by svhjective and objective people nowa- 
days respectively mean inward and mental, or 
external and perceived.^ 

Whichever meanings we prefer, it will be well, 
I think, to confine our use of these words to 
philosophical reasoning. In such they are con- 
venient, if not indispenfiable. When we are dis- 
coursing on subjects and objects as such, we may 
well avail ourselves of the paronyms subjective 
and objective. But outside the schools they are 
unnecessary, and to my mind ugly, words ; and as 
used at present serve no purpose that could not 
just as well be achieved by mental and external. 
Subsistence^ Substance. The former of these 
words is derived from the verb subsisto, which 
among its shades of meaning signifies to remain. 
A thing svhsiatens per se is therefore something 
which has endurance in itself. Substance is de- 
rived by St. Augustine from the same verb ; but 
by the majority from suhato, to stand under, A 
thing substana therefore is that which is standing 
under attributes or accidents, that of which they 
are the attributes or accidents. 

"Aucun homme jouissant de son bon sens ne 

*■ Neither Sir W. Hanulton nor his editor Dean Hansel seem 
to have observed this. The former speaks of the use of subject 
for the subject of a proposition, an 6roK4ifityoy in external things, 
as a departure from scholastic usage (J^etcuph, vol. i. p. 162). 
Nor did either Trendelenbui^ or Prantl, though known to him^ 
lead his editor to notice the error. 
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contestera cette regie de grammaire: Tout ad- 
jectif se rapporte a un substantif ; ou cet axiome 
de logique : Tout attribut suppose un sujet. Mais 
ces deux propositions ne sont, Tune dans la langage 
I'autre dans la forme g^nerale de nos jugements, 
que Texpression d*un principe metaphysique : toute 
pL^nomene, toute quality, toute maniere d'etre se 
rapporte a une substance." ^ 

" Tlie word substance (mbstantia) may be em- 
ployed in two, but in two kindred, meanings. 
It may be used either to denote that which exists 
absolutely and of itself; in this sense it may be 
viewed-as derived from whsistendo, and as meaning 
€718 per 86 8ub8i8ten8 ; or it may be viewed as the 
basis of attributes, in which sense it may be re- 
garded as derived from suhstando, and as meaning 
id quod substat accidentibu8^ like the Greek {nrooraxn^^ 
inroK€ifi€yov, In either case it will, however, sig- 
nify the same thing, viewed in a different aspect. 
In the former meaning, it is considered in con- 
trast to, and independent of, its attributes ; in 
the latter as conjoined with them, and as affording 
them the condition of existence." ^ 

There would seem, therefore, to be no great 
difference between the meanings of the words 
8uh8i8tence and substance. A difference in their 
use, however, there is. Substance is, and from the 
first was, the Latin term for the Greek ova-Ca. 

* France, DicHonnaire des Sciences PhUosophiquea^ vol. vi. 
p. 796, ed. 1852. 

• Sir W. Haiolton, MetaphydcBi vol. L p. 149. 
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Consequently the far-famed Homoousion of Nice 
was expressed in the West by consuhstantialy " of 
one substance with." Now the Greeks were 
wont, not uniformly indeed at first, but univer- 
sally at last, to speak of the Persons of the 
Trinity as three Hypostases, of which, in point of 
etymological force, three Substances would have 
been the exact rendering. From this, however, 
the Latin was debarred by his appropriation of 
substance to the expression of ova-la. There did 
not, however, seem to be the same objection to 
speaking of three subsistences in the Godhead, the 
word subsistence answering to vTrooroo-ts as well as 
to v7roic€ifi€vov, and applying to the Persons of the 
Trinity, if we are to mean anything by ascribing 
to them abiding personality. But three substances 
in the Latin sense of the word would have been 
language altogether inadmissible. While the 
Greeks and Latins were thus thrown on different 
and almost contradictory terms to denote this 
sacred mystery, the great luminaries of East and 
West saw and announced that the same truth was 
intended by both. 

Leaving divinity, and returning to the first 
category, that of ova-Ca or stibstance, we find derived 
from the latter term the grammatical titles noun 
substantive and verb substantive, the connection of 
both with the expression of that category being 
abundantly obvious. Similarly too we have the 
phrases the substance of the case, and substantially the 
same. 
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Technical. Of or belonging to a riyyt) or art. 
Technical words and technical phrases, therefore, 
are such as are employed in any art by those who 
pursue it. Such are thei'efore called term^ of art. 
But as the language of the schools has given the 
title of arts to the studies which form the basis of 
a liberal education (hence the degrees of Bachelor 
and Master of Arts), and as the distinction be- 
tween science and art is not uniformly observed, 
a particular science very generally having an art 
for its handmaid, nay, the science and the art 
being often the same thing viewed in different 
relations, the epithet technical has come to cha- 
racterize the especial words and phrases which are 
used by the votaries of any particular pursuit. 

To use technical language in ordinary dis- 
course, and when there is no occasion for it, is 
justly stigmatized as pedantry. But in following 
the pursuits to which they belong, terms of art 
furnish two benefits' which amply justify their 
adoption: they are aids to memory, and they 
are preservatives from ambiguity. 

Theory, ^ccupia. A beholding, from Ocwpita, to hole aty 
to behold. Hence theory comes to mean mental 
contemplation as distinguished from practice, and 
knowledge is divided into theoretical and practical, 
according as its end is merely speculative or to 
be carried out in action. These, however, cannot 
always or generally be kept separate. Me^e 
theoretic knowledge, knowledge that furnishes no 
guide to any sort of action, is a rarer possession 
than might at first sight be imagined, if indeed 
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such a possession exists, while no practical art 
can be exercised without some knowledge of means 
and of ends, of causes and effects, which will come 
under the head of theory. 

The theoretical and the practical life are, the 
one that of the contemplative student, the other 
that of the man of business, of politics, and of 
affairs. 

These are the true meanings of the words Qwary 
and theoretic. The making the former a synonym 
of conjecture is an abusive application of it, though 
it is one largely made. Even so distinguished a 
man as Eeid is guilty of it.^ 

Topic. This word as frequently used, nowadays, 
denotes the whole subject of discourse, a meaning 
flowing out of, but not altogether identical with, 
its proper sense. With Aristotle, in the eight 
books of Topics, and in the treatise on Bhetoric, 
the term totto^ means a hem communisy a common-' 
place, and is the original of these titles. A topic 
is thus identical with a maxim, although some 
of the schoolmen drew a distinction between the 
two, denoting by the topic or commonpkice the 
head of thought to which the maxim belongs. 
For example, testimonium is the locus to which the 
dictum semper cuUibet in arte sua credendum est is to 
be referred, and the Port Eoyalists and Dr. Watts 
adhere to this distinction. It is not, however, 
Aristotelian. The titles totto^ and loims indicate, 

^ See REm's Works, p. 97 and p. 235, Hazuilton's ed. ; and 
Hamilton's Metaphysics, pp. 172, 174. 
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as Cicero observes, that a general or received 
maxim is a seat of argument in which the dis- 
putant may find the weapon which he wants. 

As arguments from places must scarcely ever 
be more than probable, inasmuch as the place 
itself is but a received dictum,^ the adjective 
topical has been used by some writers as almost 
synonymous with probable. " That," such will be 
found saying, "is no more than a topicdl argument." 

The uselessness of studying topics has been en- 
larged on by the Port Royal logicians and by Dr. 
Watts, and if our aim be scientific inquiry, or accu- 
rate and truthful reasoning, useless enough it 
must assuredly be. The lawyer, however, would 
hardly be persuaded to neglect the maxims of his 
profession ; and though formal disputation outside 
the bar or the senate, and formal disputation was 
that which Aristotle had in view, has fallen into 
disuse, yet it is worth remarking how large a 
share in the common disputation which springs 
up in conversation is occupied by commonplaces. 
" Show me your company, and I will tell you what 
yon are," and the like, are phrases which continu- 
ally occur in ordinary discussion ; and the thought- 
ful man will do well to suspect the arguments of 
which they form a feature. 

The word commonplace is familiar to us in 
modem language, and is used as an adjective, 
meaning ordinary, trite, insignificant. This, I sus- 

^ Unless it be an axiom, and axioms have been ranked by 
some among places. 
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pect, is very modem : I doubt whether it is older 
than the age of Queen Anne, and whether it had 
much ascendency till times nearer our own. 
Johnson in his Dictionary gives it neither as 
substantive nor adjective, but uses it himself as 
Todd notices in his criticism on Gray : " The 
ensuing stanza, exhibiting Mar's car and Jove's 
eagle, is unworthy of notice. Criticism disdains 
chasing the schoolboy to his commonjplaceaJ' It is 
beside my purpose to comment on the flagrant 
injustice of this as applied to a truly splendid 
imitation of one of the most magnificent passages 
in Pindar. What I have to remark is that the 
word before us is still used as a substantive, 
though it has broken loose from its technical and 
scholastic meaning. Todd himself takes no notice 
of the adjective. 
Transcendent, Transcendental. These words, 
quite different in meaning with Kant, differed as 
used by the schoolmen no otherwise than as sub- 
stantive and adjective, transcendental meaning of 
or belonging to a transcendent. The six tran- 
scendents were realities above, transcending the 
predicaments. They were denoted by the letters 
E E XJ B A V — res, ens, unum, honum, aliquid, 
verum. 

In the Kantian philosophy transcendent means 
what is beyond the bounds of human cognition 
and thought ; transcendents are therefore set aside 
by him as unattainable. Transcendental is his 
title for those forms of thought which are not 
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given by experience, but necessary to that, and to 
all mental operation upon that. 

Universal. In the technical language of phi- 

' losophy, a general notion, that of a class whether 
genus or species is called an universal. Since the 
Imgoge of Porphyry universals have generally 
been ranged under the five heads of genus, dif- 
ferentia, species, property, and accident, called in 
the title of his book the five fjmval, but in subse- 
quent times more usually the five predicables. 
Aristotle, treating of the same subject, recognises 
only four. The question whether genus and species 
have independent reality is declined by Porphyry, 
but became the great philosophical controversy of 
the Middle Ages, that, under various subordinate 
aspects, of nominalism and realism. 

VirtuaL Till a comparatively recent Hme, virtual 
was synonymous with potential, and meant there- 
fore what does not as yet actually exist. Now it 
for the most part means what does actually but 
not apparently exist. He is the virtual ruler 
"^ho does actually control the body to which he 
belongs, though he has not the title or insignia of 
such. How this curious change of meaning arose 
it may be difficult to say. Johnson gives only 
the modem meaning of the word, and fails to 
observe that his quotations use it in the earlier. 

Will. This word, both as substantive and verb, is 
used in a wide range of senses, partly from the 
want of a sufficient variety of names in our 
language for things essentially different, such as 
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wiahy purpose, choice, self-determination, and partly 
from those who employ it having different theories 
of these. This is not the place to discuss those 
theories. I will content myself with pointing out 
that will as a substantive and as denoting a 
faculty of man, has constantly been taken in the 
sense of aelf-determination, and uniformly so by 
Kant and Coleridge. It is that in virtue of 
which each man is a cause of his own moral 
condition, that without which there would be no 
moral condition, and actions would be neither good 
nor bad. It is in virtue of will that we are spirits, 
and as such above nature, and without the chain 
of cause and effect, in which nature consists. It 
need not therefore perplex us that will should 
transcend the sphere of conception, and be in- 
capable of definition. In these respects it but 
ranks with all that is highest, deepest, and ulti- 
mate, without and within us. It is therefore 
eminently a mystery, but a mystery which we 
cannot set aside without rebellion against the 
evidence of consciousness. 

The sense of will, though thus residing in con- 
sciousness, is one which has grown, and become 
more a matter of thought to us than it was to the 
ancient world. No doubt the Christian faith is 
the main cause of this. Aristotle investigates the 
voluntary in the third book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, but stops at irpodip^tn^, arhitrium, S. Maxi- 
mus,^ following and transcribing him, is obliged 

^ L. Maximus ad Marin. 
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to go farther ; for in contemplating the mystery of 
our Lord's double nature, he is forced to say that 
it involved not only two 0€\rjfxdTa, but that in the 
same person there may be more than one Trpodipeo-Ls, 
and therefore he proceeds to iiova-Ca and the 
yviofjLLKov OiXrjfjid, We may well believe that the 
contemplation of this awful subject, rendered 
necessary by the controversies of the time, en- 
larged the view and strengthened the conscious- 
ness of will in man, as indeed the appeal of the 
Gospel to the inmost spirit would at any rate have 
done. 
Worse Relation. In logic the degrees of relation 
between one term and another are called woi*se 
in proportion as they recede from that of pure 
identity or co-inclusion. Thus, " all men " . and 
*' mortal " stand to each other in a worse relation 
than " all men " and " all rational upon earth " ; or 
" some men " and " wise " in a relation still worse 
than the foregoing ; and when we come to exclu- 
sion or negation, we come to the worst relation of 
all. 

This gradation gives rise to Sir W. Hamilton's 
canon for figured syllogisms. " What worse 
relation of subject to predicate subsists between 
either of two terms, and a common third term, 
with which one at least is positively related; 
that relation subsists between the two terms 
themselves." 

This whole subject belongs so exclusively to 
formal logic, and " worse relation " to its techni- 
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calities as to be out of place in the present work, 
but I am led to introduce it here in order to 
correct an error into which I fell in my Outline 
of Logic. I there, under some obfascation of 
memory, represented Sir W. Hamilton as denying 
that the negative is a worse relation than the 
positive.^ He does no such thing, and a moment's 
thought will show that, had he done so, he would 
have rendered his canon inapplicable to a large 
class of syllogisms. 

' OttUine of Logic, 2iid ed. p. 99. 
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" To us it appears that Mr. Blunt man. 
has succeeded very toe II. A U necessary 

Sacraments and Sacramental Ordi- 
nances of the Church; being a Plain Exposition of their 
Histoxy, Meaning, and Effects. By the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the "Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer," &c. Small 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

A Commentary, Expository and De- 

votionaly on the Order of the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper, according to the Use of the Church of England ; to 
which is added, an Appendix on Fasting Communion, Non- 
communicating Attendance, Auricular Confession, the Doctrine 
of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Sixth 
Edition. Small 8vo. 6s, 

Also a Cheap Edition, uniform with "Thoughts on Personal 
Religion," and " The Pursuit of Holiness." jj. ed. 

The Athanasian Creed : an Examina- 
tion of Recent Theories respecting its Date and Origin. 
With a Postscript referring to Professor Swainson's Account of 
its Growth and Reception, which is contained in his Work 
entitled "The Nicene and Apostles' Creeds, their Literary 
History." By G. D. W. Ommanney, M.A., Vicar of Dray- 
cot, Somerset. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

VHatecloo Ulace, Irnitum 



Prayer Book and Churcli Service 5 

Wotitda Eucharistica ; a Commentary, 

Explanatoiy, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the 
Administration of the Lord's Supper, or Holy Communion, 
according to the use of the Church of England. With an 
Appendix on the Office for the Communion of the Sick. By 
the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 32 j. 

The Athanasian Origiii of the Athan- 

asian Creed. By J. S. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the 
Rolls, and Honorary Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

The "Damnatoiy Clauses" of the 

Athanasian Creed rationally explained in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, M.A., Rector of St. George, Botolph Lane. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Oommeiit upon the Collects appointed 

to be used in the Church of England on Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year. By John James, D.D., sometime 
Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
Also a Fine Edition, on Toned Paper. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

A Oonnnentaiy, Practical and Exegeti- 

cal, on the Lord's Prayer. By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 5^. 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David. (The 

Prayer Book Version.) Printed in red and black. Small 8vo. 

2s. 6d, 

• 
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The N"ew Mitre Hymnal, containing New 

Music by Sir John Goss, Sir George Elvey, Dr. Stainer, 
Henry Gadsby, Esq., J. Baptiste Calkin, Esq., Berthold 
Tours, Esq., James Langran, Esq., and other eminent 
Composers ; together with Scandinavian Tunes now first 
introduced into this Country. Royal 8vo. 5^. 

An Edition of the Words without the Music may also be 
•» had. Imperial 32mo., cloth limp, is, ; or in cloth boards, 
extra gilt, is. 6d, 

[A large reduction to purchasers of quantities.] 

Psalms and Hymns adapted to the 

Services of the Church of England \ with a Supplement of 
additional Hymns, and Indices. By the Rev. W. J. Hall, 
M.A. 8vo., 5^. 6d, ; i8mo., 3^. ; 24mo., is, 6d. ; cloth limp, 
is, 3^. ; 32mo., is, ; cloth limp, %d. 

Selection of Psalms and Hynons ; with 

Accompanying Tunes selected and arranged by John Foster, 
of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal. By the Rev. W. J. Hall, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, The Tunes only, is. Also an 
Edition of the Tunes for the Organ. 7^. 6d, 



QBaterlon Place, fLonlum 



2. Cfte i^olp Scriptures* 



The Greek Testament. With a Critically 

Revised Text ; a Digest of Various Readings ; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Alford, 
D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 4 Volumes. 

8vO. I02J. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 

Vol. I.— The Four Gospels. 28 j. 

Vol II. — Acts to 2 Corinthians. 24s, 

Vol. III.— Galatians to Philemon. iSs. 

Vol. IV. — Hebrews to Revelation. 32 j. 



The N"ew Testament for English 

Readers : containing the Authorized Version, with a revised 
English Text ; Marginal References ; and a Critical and Ex- 
planatory Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., late 
Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 2 Volumes, or 4 Parts. 
8vo. 54r. 6(1. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 

Vol. I, Part I. — The Three first Gospels. 12s, 
VoL I, Part II. — St. John and the Acts. loj. 6</. 
Vol. 2, Part I.— The Epistles of St. Paul. 16s. 
Vol. 2, Part II. — Hebrews to Revelation. i6j. 
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The Holy Bible; with Notes and Intro- 
ductions. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
New Edition. 6 Vols. Imperial 8vo. I20s. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 
Vol. I.— The Pentateuch. 25J. 
Vol. II. — Joshua to Samuel. 15^. 
Vol III. — Kings to Esther. 15J. 
Vol. IV. — ^Job to Song of Solomon. 25J. 
Vol. V. — ^Isaiah to EzekieL 25^. 
Vol. VI. — Daniel, Minor Prophets, and Index. 15J. 

The ISTew Testament of our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ, in the original Greek ; with Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Indices. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop 
of Lincoln. New Edition. 2 Vols. Imperial 8vo. 60s, 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 

Vol. I. — Gospels and Acts. 23J. 

VoL II. — Epistles, Apocaljrpse, and Index. 37^. 

Notes on the Greek Testament. The 

Gospel according to S. Luke. By the Rev. Arthur Carr, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College, late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** It is a most useful and scholarly treutedwith classical ustiges ; questions 

workf well adapted to the higher classes of various reading are carefully noted; 

of public schools and the students at historical and archaological in/brma' 

our colleges." — Standard. tion is supplied plentifully when need- 

" The most useful and scholarly com- ful to illustrate a passage ; the drift of 

mentaryt in a short compass^ on the a narrative or discourse and the se- 

Gospel of S. Luke, in Greek, that has quence of the thoughts ts traced out and 

hitherto appeared. — Hour. carefully analysed; in short, the 

" The notes are brief scholarly , and Gospel ts treated as we treat a chissical 
based on the best authorities. . . . author, and the student is here supplied 
The introduction will be found to be of with an apparatus criticus superior in 
especial value to the young student, in- kind and completeness to any we have 
forming him, as it does^ of the Greek ever seen ajforded to him for the pur- 
manuscripts whichform the basis of the pose elsewhere. A very clever and tak- 
Greek text, and giving a most thorough ing AwA.*'— Literary Churchman. 
and comprehensive account of S. ' Admirably adapted for the use of 
Luke's life and the style of his writ- those who begin the study of the New 
ing. "—School Board Chronicle. Testament in the original after having 

** Grammatical peculiarities are acquired a feiir acquaintance tvith 

brought into the foreground, and con- classical Greek.** — Scotsman. 
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The Psalms. Translate id from the Hebrew. 

With Notes, chiefly Exegetical. By William Kay, D.D., 
Rector of Great Leghs, late Principal of Bishop's College, 
Calcutta. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

** LUu a sound Churchman, he makeusgofii."— British Qvaktkrlv 

retfertnces Scripture, upholding its Review. 

authority against scepttcs ; and he **The execution of the work is careful 

does not denounce such as differ from and scholarly *' — Union Review, 

him in opinion with a dogmatism un- ** To mention the name of Dr. Kay 

happily too common at the present day. is enotigh to secure respectful attention 

Hence, readers tvUl be disposed to con- to Ms new translation of the Psalms, 

sider his conclusions worthy of atten- It is enriched with exegetical notes 

tion ; or perhaps to adopt them without containing a wealth of sound learning, 

inquiry. It is superfluous to say that closely occasionally, perhaps too closely 

the translation is better and more condensed. Goo'd care is taken of the 

accurate on the whole than our received student not learned in Hebrew; we 

one, or that it often reproduces the sense hope the Doctor's example will prevent 

0/ the original happtly."-~A.rYiB.iiM\3hi. any abuse of this consideration, and 

"Dr. Kay has profound reverence stimulate those who profit by it to 

for Divine truth, and exhibits con- follow him into the very text of the 

siderable reading, with the power to ancient Kevelation."— John Bull. 



Ecclesiastes : the Authorized Version, with 

a running Commentary and Paraphrase. By the Rev. Thos. 
Pelham Dale, M.A., Rector of St. Vedast with St. Michael 
City of London, and late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Daniel the Prophet: Nine Lectures 

delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. 
With copious Notes. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 



^nunentary on the Minor Prophets ; 

with Introductions to the several Books. By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 4to. 3IJ. 6d. 

Parts I., II., III., IV., v., 5J. each. Part VI., 6s. 
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Euling Ideas in Early Ages and their 

Relation to Old Testament Faith. Lectures delivered to 
Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Mozley, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church. Second Edition. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

**Has all the same marks of a under the immediate f^uidance of a 

powerful and original mind which Divine Teacher, this volume has a 

we observed in the volume of Univer- higher and less fragmentary inUl- 

sity Sermons. Indeed^ as a continuous lectual interest than the last. —SfBC- 

study of the rudimentary conditions of tator. 
human thought, even as developed 



A Companion to the Old Testament; 

being a Plain Commentary on Scripture History, down to the 
Birth of our Lord. Small 8vo. y, 6d, 

Also in 2 Parts : 

Part I.— The Creation of the World to the Reign of SauL 
Part IL— The Reign of Saul to the Birth of Our Lord. 

Small 8vo. 2s. each. 
[Especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools.] 



" A very compact summary qf the aid to the right understanding of the 

Old Testament narrative, put together Bible. It throws the whole Scrtpturt 

so as to explain the conttection and narrative into one from the creation 

bearing of its contents, and written in downwards, the author thuscondensii^ 

a very good tone ; with a final chapter Prideaux, Shuckford, and RusseU, 

on the History of the Jews between the and in the most reverential nusnner 

Old and New Testaments. It will be bringing to his aid the writings of all 

found very useful for its purpose. It modem annotators and chronologists. 

does not confine itself to merely chrono^ The booh is one that should have a 

logical difficulties, butcomntents briefly wide circulation amongst teachers 

upon the religious bearing of the text and students of all denominations.*— 

also.** — Guardian. Booksbllkr. 

** A most admirable Companion to " The handbook before us is so full 
the Old Testament, being far the most and satisfactory, considering its corn- 
concise yet complete commentary on pass, ana sets forth the history of the 
Old Testament history with which we old covenant with such conscientious 
have met. Here are combined ortho' minuteness, that it cannot fail to prove 
ioxy and learning, an intelligent and a godsend to candidates ^r examina^ 
at the same time interesting summary tion in the Rudimenta Religionis as 
of the leading facts of the sacred story, well as in the corresponding school at 
It should be a text-book in every school, Cambridge. . . . Enough has been 
a9td its value is immensely enhanced said to express our value of this useful 
fy the copious and complete index." — luork, whtch cannot fail to win its way 
John Bull. into our schools, colleges, and umver- 

" This will be,fimnd a very valuable sities. *' — English Churchman. 
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A Key to the Narrative of the Four 

Gospels. By the Rev. John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. New Edition. Small 8yo. 2s, 6d', Also a 
Cheap Edition, is, 6d. 
Forming a Volume of " Keys to Christian Knowledge." 



" This is very muck the best book of careful study in a skort compass ^ and 
its kind we kave seen, Tke only fault adorning the subject by the tenderness 
is its skortness^wkickpreventsits going and kcnestymith which he treats it. 
into the details which would support We hope that tkis little book will have 
and illustrate its statements, and a very wide circulation, and that it 
whickf in tke process of illustrating will be studied; and we can promise 
them, would fix them upon the minds that those who take it up wiU not 
and memories of its readers. It is, readily ^t it dowm a^mn.'*— Rkcord. 
however, a p^eat intproventent upon ** Thts is a ^Iden little volume, 
an^ book of its kind we know. It bears . . . Its design is exceedingly mo^ 
€Ul the marks of being the condensed dest. Canon Norris writes primarily 
work of a real scholar, and of a divine to keU 'younger students* in studying 
too. The bulk of the book is taken up the Gospels. But this unpretending 
•with a * Life of Christ^ compiled from volume is one which all students may 
the Four Gospels, so as to exhibit its study with advantage. It is an ad- 
steps and stages and salient Points.** — mirable manual for those who take 
Literary Churchman. Bible Classes tnrougk the Gospels. 

** This book is no ordinary compen^ Closely sifted in styte^ so that all is 

dium, no mere * cram-book ;* still less clear and weighty ; full of unostenta- 

is it an ordinary reading-book for tious learning, and pregnant with 

schools; but the schoolmaster, tke suggestion; deeply reverent in spirit, 

Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker ana altogether Evangelical in ^rit ;. 

after a comprehensive knowledge of Canon Norris's book supplies a retU 

Divine truth will find it worthy^ of its want, and ought to be welcomed by all 

name. Canon Norris writes simply, earnest and devout students of the 

reverently, without great display of Holy Gospels.**— LouDOU Quarterly 

learning, giving the result of muck Review. 

A Key to the ISTarrative of the Acts of 

the Apostles. By the Rev. John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, Also a 
. Cheap Edition, is, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ** Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

> "The book is one which we can who wish to grasp the leading/eatures 

heartily recommend,**— SpwcrTKTOiL. of the life and work of Ckrut, Tke 

" Few books have ever given us sketch of the Acts of the Apostles is 

I more unnHxed pleasure than this.**-^ done in the same style; there is tke 

Literary Churchman. same reverent spirit and quiet enr 

*' Tkis is a sequel to Canon NorrUs thusiasm running through it, and the 

' Key to the Gospels,* which was pub- same instinct for seising the leading 

Hshed two years ago, and which has points in the narrative.** — Record. 
become a general favourite with those 
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A Devotional Commentary on the 

Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
fonnerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
8 Vols. Crown Svo. 5^. each. Sold separately. 

THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels — Our Lord's Manifestations of 
Himself— The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation furnished by our Lord- 
Analogies of the Gospel — Mention of Angels in the Gospels — Places of our 
Lord's Abode and Ministry — Our Lord's mode of dealing with His 
Apostles —Conclusion. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Our Lord's Nativity — Our Lord's Ministry (second year) — Our Lord's Ministry 
(third year) — The Holy Week — Our Lord's Passion — Our Lord's Resur- 
rection. 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 

The Birth at Bethlehem— The Baptism in Jordan— The First Passover. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second YearX 
The Second Passover— (Christ with the Twelve— The Twelve sent forth. 

OUR LOR ITS MINISTRY (Thurd Year). 

Teaching in (^alilee — ^Teaching at Jerusalem— Last Journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem— The Teaching in the Temple— The Biscourse on 
the Mount of Olives — ^The Last Supper. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION. 

The Hour of Darkness— The Aeony — The Apprehension— The Condemnation— 
The I Day of Sorrows— The Hall of Judgment— The Crucifixion— The 
Sepiuture. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 

The Day of Days — ^The Grave Visited — CHirist appearing— The goings to 
Emmaus — The Forty Days — ^The Apostles assembled — ^llie Lake in 
Galilee — ^The Mountain in Galilee —The Return from Galilee. 

" There is not a better companion to Scripture from the writings of the 

he found for the season than the beau- early Fathers, it is only mkat every 

tiful * Devotional Commentary on the student knows must be true to say, that 

Gospel Narrative,' by the Rev. Isaac it extracts a whole wealth of meaning 

IVuliams. A rich mine for devotional from each sentence, each apparently 

and theological study. T—GvKRjyiAv. faint allusion, each word in tie text." 

"So infinite are the depths and so — Church Rbvibw. 

innumerable the beauties ^ Scripture, ** Stands absolutely alone tn our 

and more particularly of the Gospels, English literature; there is, we should 

that there is some dMculty in dc' say, no chance of its bein^ superseded 

scribing the mani/ola excellences of by any better book of its kind ; and its 

Williatnif exquisite Commentary. Dc' merits are of the very highest order.'* 

riving its Profound appreciation of — ^Litbrary Churchmait. 
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WILLIAMS' DEVOTIONAL COMMENT AKY^Continmd. 

" TAts is, in iht truest sense of the **It would be difficult to select a more 

it a * Devotional Commentary* on useful present^ at a small cost, than 

the Gospel narraUve, opening out everyh this series would he to a young man on 

•where, as it does, the spiritual beauttes his first entering into Holy Orders, and 

and blessedness of the Divine message; many, no doubt, wUl avail themselves 

but it is something more than this, it of the republication of these useful 

nuets difficulties almost by anticiffa- volumes for this purpose. There is an 

tion, and throws the light of learning abundance of sermon material to be 

over some of the very darkest passages drawn from any one of them** — 

in the New Testament." — Rock. Church Timks. 



Female Characters of Holy Scripture. 

A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 

CONTENTS, 

Eve— Sarah— Lot's Wife— Rcbekah— Leah and Rachel— Miriam— Rahab— De- 
borah— Ruth -Hannah— The Witch of Endor- Bathsheba— Rizpah— The 
Queen of Sheba— The Widow of Zarephath — ^Jezebel'— The Shunammite 
—Esther— Elizabeth — ^Anoa— The Woman of Samaria — ^Joanna — Tlie 
Woman with the Issue of Blood— The Woman of Canaan — Martha — Mary 
—Salome— The Wife of Pilate— Dorcas— The Blessed Virgin. 



The Characters of the Old Testament. 

A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 

formerly Fellow of Trinity Collie, Oxford. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

Adam — Abel and Cain — Noah — ^Abraham — Lot — ^Jacob and Esau— Joseph — 
Moses — Aaron — Pharaoh— Korah, Dadian, smd Abiram — Balaam — 
Joshua — Samson — Samuel — Saul — David — Solomon — Elyah — ^Ahab — 
Elisha — Hezekiah — ^Josiah — Jeremiah — Ezduel — Daniel —Joel — Job- 
Isaiah — ^The AntichrisL 



The Apocalypse. With Notes and Re- 
flections. By the Rev Isaac Williams, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. $s. 
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Beginning of the Book of Genesis, 

with Notes and Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac Williams^ 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity Coll^[e, Oxford. SmalF 
8vo. 7^. 6d, 

Ecclesiastes for English Readers. The 

Book called by the Jews Koheleth. Newly translated, with 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Proby, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 4r. 6iL 

The Ten Oaaticles of the Old Testa- 

ment Canon, namely, the Songs of Moses (First and Second), 
Deborah, Hannah, Isaiah (First, Second, and Third), Hezekiah, 
Jonah, and Habakkuk. Newly translated, with Notes and 
Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Proby, M.A., formerly Tjrrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. $s. 

Genesis. With Notes. By the Rev. G. V. 

Garland, M.A., late Vicar of Aslacton, Norfolk. [The 
Hebrew Text, with Literal Translation.] Parts I. to XXXIV. 
8vo. In paper cover, 6d, each. 

Devotional Oonunentaiy on the Gospel 

according to St. Matthew. Translated from the French of 
QUESNEL. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

The Acts of the Deacons; being a 

Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices of St 
Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Small 8vo. dr. 

(SSatetloo Place, Honlum 
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The Mystery of Christ : being an Exa- 
mination of the Doctrine contained in the First Three Chapters 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By 
George Staunton Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket. 
Crown 8yo. *js, 6d. 

A Key to the Knowledge and Use of 

the Holy Bible. By the Rev. JOHi^ Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor ofthe "Dictionary of Theology," &c. &c. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, i^. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of " Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

** Another 0/ Mr. Blunts useful and New Testament. Lastly, there is a 

VHtrkmanlike compilations, wkich will serviceable a^^entUx of feculiar Bible 

he most acceptable as a household book, words and tneir meamngs,** — Liter- 

or in schools and colleges. It is a capi- ary Churchman. 

tal book too for schoolmasters and pupil ** We have much pleasure in recom- 

teachers. Its subject is arranged mendinr a capital handbook by the 

under the heads of— I. The Literary learned Editor of ' The Annotated 

History of the Btble. II. Old Testa- Book of Common Prayer.***— Chuilch 

ment Writers and Writings. III. Timbs. 

New Testament ditto. Ir. Revela- "Merits commendation, for the ludd 

Hon aftd Inspiration. V. Objects of and orderly arrangment in which it 

the Bible. VI. Interpretation of ditto, presents a considerable amount ofvalu- 

VII. The Bible a guide to Faith. abU and interesting matter.^*— Kb- 

VIII. The Apocrypha. IX. The cord. 
Apocryphal Books associated with the 

The Inspu^tion of Holy Scripture, its 

Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses preached before the 
Uniyersity of Dublin. By William Lee, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15J. 

On the Inspiration of the Bible. Five 

Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. By Chr. Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition. Small 
8vo. IS. 6^., or in paper cover, \s. 

Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 

Testament. By the Rev. William Webster, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9f. 
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Bible Readings for Family Prayer. 

By the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Crown 8vo. 
Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2s, 
The Four Gospels, 3^. 6d, 
St Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 
St. Luke and St John. 2s. 
The Acts of the Apostles, 2s, 

A Complete Concordance to the Old 

and the New Testament ; or, a IXctionary, and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, in two Parts. To which is added, a Con- 
cordance to the Apocr3rpha. By Alexander Cruden, 
M. A . With a Life of the Author, by Alexander Chalmers, 
F.S. A., and a Portrait. Fourteenth Edition. Demy 4to. 21s. 



IBSatetlaii ^lace^ i^onton 



3. Detiotional moxkn. 

Library of Spiritnal Works tor English 

Catholics. 

El^antly printed with red borders, on extra superfine toned 
paper. Small 8vo. ^s, each. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In 4 Books. By 
Thomas A Kempis. A New Translation. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR : Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; together with the Supple- 
ment and the Path of Paradise. By Laurence Scu- 
POLI. A New Translation. 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By Saint Francis of Sales, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. 

TAe Volumes can also be had in the following extra bindings : — 

s. d. 

Morocco, stiff or limp 90 

Morocco, thick bevelled sides. Old Style la o 

Morocco, limp, with flap edges . . 116 

Morocco, best, stiff or limp 16 o 

Morocco^ best, thick bevelled sides, Old Style . . 19 6 

Russia, limp . . 116 

Russia, limp, wUh flap edges . . . . 13 6 

Most of the volumes in the above styles may be had illustrated with a beautiful 
selection of Photographs from Fra Angelico, 4J. ddT. extra. 

Cheap Editions, 32^^, cloth limp, 6d. each, or cloth extra^ red 

edges^ is, each. 



Of the Imitation of Christ. 
The Spiritual Combat. 
The Christian Year. 



The Hidden Life of the Soul. 
Spiritual Letters of Saint Francis 
of Sales. 



[Other Volumes are in preparation.] 
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The Child Samuel. A Practical and 

Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the 
Prophet Samuel, as recorded in i Sam. i., ii. 1-27, iiL De- 
signed as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for 
Children and Young Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Small 8vo. 51. 



The Gospel of the Childhood : a Practi- 
cal and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident of our 
Blessed Lord's Childhood (St Luke ii. 41 to the end) ; designed 
as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Children 
and Young Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Square i6mo. 5/. 

Thoughts on Personal Religion ; being 

a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. By' Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, 3^. 6d, Presentation Edition, elegantly 
printed on Toned Paper. Two vols. Small 8vo. lor. 6d, 



The Pursuit of Holiness : a Sequel to 

"Thoughts on Personal Religion,*' intended to carry the 
Reader somewhat farther onward in the Spiritual Life. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 5^. Also a Cheap Edition, y, 6d, 

Short Devotional Forms, for Morn- 
ing, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, Ninth 
Hours and^Eventide of each Day of the Week. Arranged to 
meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 32mo. is, 6d, 

QSatetloo piace» Ionium 



Devotional Works 19 

The Stax of Ohildhood : a First Book of 

Prayers and Instruction for Children. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. With Illustrations reduced from Engravings by Fra 
Angelico. Third Edition. Royal i6mo. 2s, 6d. 

The Way of life : a Book of Prayers and 

Instruction for the Young at School, with a Preparation for 
Confirmation. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. 
T.T. Carter, M. A. Second Edition. Imperial 32mo. is,6d. 

The Path of Holiness : a First Book of 

Prayers, with the Service of the Holy Communion, for the 
Young. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, M.A. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
i6mo. IS, 6d, ; cloth limp, I j. 

The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual of 

Prayers for G^ieral and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New Edition, in 
Large Type. Crown 8vo. 5^. ; in morocco limp, los, 6d, 

A Smaller Edition. Imperial 32mo. 2s, 6d, ; limp cloth, 
2s., or bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 31. 6d, 

The Gnide to Heaven : a Book of Prayers 

for every Want. (For the Working Classes.) Compiled by 
a Priest Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New 
Edition. Imperial 32mo. is. 6d. ; doth limp, is. 

An Edition in Laxge Type. Crown 8vo. is, 6d, ; cloth 
limp, is. 

Meditations on the Life and Mysteries 

of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From the French. 
By the Compiler of " The Treasury of Devotion." Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I.— The Hidden Life of Our Lord. 3J. ed, 
VoL II.— The PubUc Life of Our Lord. 2 Parts. 5x. each. 
Vol. IIL— The Suffering Life and the Glorified Life of Our 
Lord. 3^. 6d, 

atOi at Oxtocti atdi (EDandMbge 



20 Rlvlngrton's Select Catalogue 

Prayera and Meditations for the Holy 

Communion. By Josephine Fletcher. With a Preface by 
C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
With rubrics and borders in red. New Edition. Royal $zmo. 
2s. 6d. 

An Edition without the red rubrics. 32mo. is. 

" Devout beauty is the special char- objects of faiiht such as is not ahoayt 

.%cter of this new tnanualf and it ought to be founds but which characterises 

to be a/avourite. Rarely has it ha^- this manual in an eminent clegree."— 

pened to us to meet with so remarhable Church Rbvibw. 

a combination of thorough Practical- ** Among the supply of EucharisiU 

ness with that almost poetic warmth Manuals^ one deserves special atten- 

which is the highest flower of genuine Hon emd commendation, * Prayers and 

devotion.'* — Literary Churchman. Meditations* merits the Bishop of 

The Bishop recommends it to the Gloucester' s epithets of *warfMydmout, 

newly confirmed^ to ike tender-hearted and fresh. ' And it u thoroughly Eng- 

and the devout ^ as having been com- lish Church besides.** — Guardian. 

piled by a youthful person^ and as ** We arebynomeanssur^prisedthal 

being marked by a peculiar * fresh- Bishop Ellicott should have been so 

ness.' Having looked through the much struck with this Utile work^ ctt 

volume, we have pleasure in second- acddentaUy seeing it in manuscript, 

ing the recommendations of ike good as to urge its publication, and to pre- 

Bishop. We know of no more stdtahle face it vttith Mis commendaOon. The 

manual for the newly confirmed, and devotion which it breathes is truly fer- 

nothing more likely to engeige the vent, and the language attractive, and 

syn^thies of youthful hearts. There as proceedmg/rom a young person th 

is a union of the deepest spirit ofdevo- work is altogether not a Itttle strik- 

Hon, a rich expression of experimental ing. ** — ^Rbcord. 
life, with a due recognition of the 

Words to Take with Us. A Manual of 

Daily and Occasional Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 
With Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. By W. E. 
Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly 
Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

" One of the best manuals of daily per collects for each day of the week, 

and occasional prayer we have seen, as well as those for the several seasons 

A t once orthodox and practical, oj the Christian year, have been most 

su^^ently Personal, and vet not per- judiciously selected. The compiler 

piexingly minute in its details, it is moreover, while recognixinr the fuU 

calculated to be of inestimable value benefits to be derived from the Book of 

in many a household.'*— J ohh Bull. Common Prayer, has ttot feared to 

" We are again pleased to see an old draw largely from the equally invalu- 

friend on the editorial table, in a third able writings of ancient Catholicity* 

edition of Mr. Scudamor^ swell-known — Church Rbvibw. 
Manual of Prayers. The special pro- 

ttiSatetloo Place, l^ontion 



Devotional Works 21 

The Words of the Son of God, taken 

from the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation 
J throughout the Year. By Eleanor Plumptre. Crown 8vo. 

The Hour of Prayer ; being a Manual of 

Devotion for the Use of Families and Schools. With a Preface 
\ by the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 

» and formerly Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 

^ 8vo. 3^". 6d, 

^ Family Prayers. Compiled from various 

i Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged 

■ on the Liturgical Principle. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 

BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Large t3rpe. 
\ Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, Cheap Edition. i6mo. is, 

' Manual of Family Devotions, arranged 

I from the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. Augustus 

I DUNCOMBE, D.D., Dean of York. Printed in red and 

black. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Household Prayer, from Ancient and 

Authorized Sources : with Morning and Evening Readings for 
a Month. By the Rev. P. G. Medd, M.A., Rector of North 
Cemey, Gloucestershire, and Examining Chaplain to the Bisliop 
of Rochester. Small 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled 

by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., late Dean of 
I Chichester. Eighth Edition, with Rubrics in Red. i8mo. 2s. 

\ Aids to Prayer ; or. Thoughts on the 

Practice of Devotion. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 
By Daniel Moore, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Second Edition. 
Square 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

anb at ®x&rtt) anil Camfeftige 
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A Manual of Private Devotions. Com- 
plied principally from the works of Jeremy Taylor and Bishop 
Andrewes. Small 8vo. 2s, 

Self-Rennnciation. From the French 

With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., 
Rector of Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Also a Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

" // is excessively difficult to review portion of which is now, for the first 

or criticise, in detail, a book of this tinu we believe, done into English, 

kind, and yet its abounding merits, its .... Hence the suitableness oj 

PracticeUttess, its searchin£[ good sense such a book as this for those vuko, tn 

and thoroughness, and its frequent the midst of their /atnilies, are* endea- 

beauty, too, make us wish to do some- vouring to advance in the spiritual 

thing more than announce its ^ubUca- life. Hundreds of devout souls living 

tion. .... The style is eminently in the world have been encouraged and 

clear, free from redundance cmd pro- helped by such books as Dr. Jsfeale's 

lixity.^* — Literary Churchman. * Sermons prectched in a Religious 

"Few save Religious and those House.* For such the Present work 

brought into immediate contact with will be found appropriate, while for 

them are, in all probability, acquainted Religious themselves it will be invalu- 

with the French treatise ofGuiUori, a abler— Church Times. 

Spiritual Guidance. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Extract from Preface. 

[*' The sx>ecial object of the volume is to supply practical advice in matters of 
conscience, such as may be generally applicable. While it offers, as it is hoped, 
much valuable help to Directors, it is full of suggestions, which may be useful to 
any one in private. It thus fulfils a double purpose, which is not, as far as I am 
aware, otherwise provided for, at least, not m so full and direct a manner."] 

" As a work intended for general be found more or less applicable to aU 

use, it will be found to contain much persons amid the ordinary difficulties 

valuable help, and may be profitably and trials of life, and a help to the 

studied by any one who is desiring to training of the mind in habits of 

make progress in spiritual life. Much self-discipline" — Church Times. 
of the contents of this little book will 

The Yirgin's Lamp : Prayers and Devout 

£xercises for English Sisters. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
Small 8vo. 31. 6d, 

IZftaterloo piaa» lontoi 
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"Voices of Comfort, Edited by the Rev. 

Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of St 
Giles's, Reading. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

[This Volume, of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing the 
fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 

It is so divided as to afford readings for a month. The key-note <^ each day 
is given by the title prefixed to it, such as : ' The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light'of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 38/ Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayen. 
After these are Poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 

grose or verse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases of 
ereavement or physical suffering, but ' to^ minister specially to^ the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the web 
of the seemingly brightest life.'] 

Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

Suffering. In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 

the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 

Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of 

St. Giles's, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3^^. 6d, 

(This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about 90 are by writers 
who lived prior to the eighteenth century ; the rest are modem, and some of 
these original. Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) 
occur those of Sir T. Beaumont ; Sir T. Brown ; F. Davison ; Elizabeth of 
Bohemia ; P. Fletcher ; G. Herbert ; Dean Hickes ; Bishop Ken ; Norris ; 
Quarles ; Sandys ; Bishop J. Taylor ; Henry Vau^an ; and Sir H. Wotton. 
And of modem writers : — Mrs. Barrett Browning ; Bishop Wilberforce ; S. T. 
Coleridge ; Sir R. Grant ; Miss E. Taylor ; W. Wordsworth ; Archbishop Trench ; 
Rev. Messrs. Chandler, Keble, Lyte, Monsell, and Moultrie.] 

The Christian Tear : Thoughts in Verse 

for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. Elegantly 
printed with red borders. i6mo. 2s, 6d, Cheap edition, with- 
out the red borders, cloth limp, is. ; or in paper cover, 6d, 

Forming a Volume of **Rivington's Devotional Series." 

Also New Editions, forming Volumes of the " Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. Ss. 
32mo., cloth limp, 6d. ; cloth extra, is, [See page 17.] 

Private Devotions for School-boys ; 

with Rules of Conduct. By William Henry, Third Lord 
Lyttelton. New Edition. 32mo. 6d, 

an)i 8t ®x&tli anil (EDotiAtftise 
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Our "Work for Christ among His 

Suffering People. A Book for Hospital Nurses. By M. A. 
MoRRELL. Small Svo. 2s. 6d. 

BYom Morning to Evening : a Book for 

Invalids. From the French of M. VAhb6 Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 
S. John Baptist, Clewer. New Edition. Crown Svo. 5j. 

Consoling Thoughts in Sickness. 

Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D. Small Svo. is, 6d,; or in 
paper cover, is, 

A Manual for the Sick; with other 

Devotions. By Lancelot Andrewes, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a Preface by H. P. 
LiDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. With Portrait. 
Third Edition. Large type. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 

Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 

Fine Edition. Small Svo. 3^. 6d, Cheap Edition, is, 6d.; 
or in paper cover, is. 

Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. 

By the same Author. New Edition. Small Svo. is. 

Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By 

the same Author. Fourth Edition. Small Svo. is, 6d, 

Consolatio; or, Comfort for the 

Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway. With a 
Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. New Edition. Small Svo. y. 6d. 

QSatetloo Place, &milum 
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The Armouiy of Prayer. A Book of 

Devotion. Compiled by Berdmore Compton, Vicar of All 
Saints', Margaret Street. i8mo. 3^. 6d. 

** It has a marked individuality of pered by reserve; atid, indeed^ the 
its own, and will no d<ntbt meet ttnth whole book is likely to promote in 
a certain number 0/ persons— chiej^y every way a healthy and desirable 
tnen,it is probable— to whose spiritual tone of mind in prayer. There is 
wants it is fitted above others. Those nothing of what we may term party 
— and their nmrnber is far larger than technicality in his book^ and it might 
is generally borne in mind-— will find be used with comfort and edification 
h^ a manual rich and abundant in by any sincere and earnest Church- 
its material for devotion, but remark^ iyra». — John Bull. 
eibly modem in its tone— fitted to ex- *' The great characteristic of the 
press the feelings and to interpret the book is its thorough reality. It puts 
aspirations of a cultured dweller in into the mouth of the worshipper words 
towns; audit is emphatically a book which express, without exaggeration, 
of and for the times." — Litbrary what an earnest English Christian 
Churchman. would feel and desire. The language 

" The language is marked by a dig- is neither a reproduction of foreign or 

nity, an absence of fiorid ornament, we tnedieeval sentiment nor an affected 

will not say exaggeration, peculiarly reproduction of archaic forms, but good 

suitabls to a people accustomed tn English of the Bible and Prayer Book 

public worship to the noble simplicity type. . . . IVe could not wish the book 

of the English Book of Common Prayer, to be different, and on the whole we 

The questions for self-examination heartily recommend it as one of the 

contain the same thoroughness tem- best we know.** — Church Bells. 

The Light of the Conscience. By 

the Author of " The Hidden Life of the Soul," &c. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo. 5j. 



tt 



* The Light of the Conscience' is an and^ directions upon some one point of 

original Tvork of the lady chiefiyknoTun Christian living or Christian feeling. 

of late as compiler of so many Church It is a very beautiful little book, and it 

memoirs from the French. It is a is a most thoroughly Christian little 

book of counsels for those who wish to book, and it is, moreover, what many 

lead a pious and godly life, and may good books fall short of being, namely, 

fill up a gap that has been felt since a very wise little book. Its calm, 

the external devotional habits of the gentle sagacity is most striking."— 

advanced portion of the prestnt gene- Literary Churchman. 

ration have so much altered from those ** Touching on no question of a novel 

of the last, that the books of counsel character, these chapters supply much 

previously in use are not deemed appii- good advice on ordinary topics; and 

cable to those who follow the full teach- therefore the book, which is eminently 

ings of the extreme ritualutic Party, practical, may be recommended, says 

for this book deals with the most * eui- Mr. Carter, as * giving only what ac- 

vanced' customs** — Guardian. knowledged spiritual guides have re- 

** It consists offour-and-thirty short commetuled of their own experience, 

chapters or readings, every one of them and that personal use has tested and 

fuU of quiet, sensiBle, practiced advice, improved.' "— Booksbllbr. 
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The English Poems of Gteorge Herbert, 

together with his Collection of P rov e rbs , entitled Jacula 
Pkudentum. With red borders, idma 2s. dd. 



Forming a Volume of "Rivington's Devotional Series. 



» 



" Tkia hemui^ UtOe volume miU "A very beauHfkl edUiam 0/ ike 
he feumd tpectalfy cemveniemt at m, fuami eld EngUtk bard. All levers 
Pedtet wumuoL The * Jacula Pru- ^ the * Holy' Herbert miU be graU- 



tteututUf or preverbs, deserve te be fulto Messrx. Rsvirngtou for the cart 
mere widely Imemu than tkey are at and pams they have bettemedirt su/pfy- 
preeeni. In many copies ^ George ing them with this and mi/hal con- 



Herberts writings these ouaint say- venient copy of poems so well hnomt 

ings have been unfinnhmatet J omitted.** and so de s ervedly prised.*' — London 

— -ROCIC QUAKTSKLY RkVIKW. 

** George Herbert is too much a house- "A very tasteful UHle booh, and 

hold name to require any introduction, willdonbtleu be acceptable to smany." 

It will be sufficient to say that Messrs. — Record. 
havePuUix 



Rivington have published a most com>- ** IVe commend this little booh hear- 

Pact and convenient edition 0/ the tily to our readers. It contains Her- 

Poems and froverbs of this illustrious berfs Englishpoems and the ' yacula 

English divine** — English Chvsch- Prudentum* tn a very neat rfolume^ 

MAN. which does much credit to the pub- 

'* An exceedin^y pretty edition, the Ushers; it will, we hope, meet with 

most attractive form^ we have yet seen extensive circulation as a choice gift- 

from this delightful author, as a gif^ booh at a moderate price.**— Caxisrrux 

booh.** — Union Rbvisw. Obsbkvbk. 



A Short and Plain Instruction for the 

better Understanding of the Lord's Supper ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and 
Directions. By the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Complete Edition, 
in large type, with rubrics and borders in red. i6mo. 2x. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Exlition, without the red borders, is. ; or in 
paper cover, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series.' 



11 



" The Messrs. Rivin^on have pub- elegance in which this work is got up. 

Usheda new atid unabridged edition of — Prbss and St. James' Chroniclk. 

that deservedly popular work^ Bishop * * A departed A uthor being dead yet 

Wilson on the Lord's Supper. The speaketh in a way which will never be 

edition is here presented in three forms, out of date; Bishop IVilson on the 

suited to the various members of the Lord's Supper, published by Messrs. 

household.** — Public Opinion. Rivington, in bindings to suit all 

** We cannot withhold the expression tastes and pockets.** — Church Rb- 

of our admiration of the style and vibw. 

tnSaterloo piace» 3Lantron 
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Of the Imitation of Ohrist. By 

Thomas k Kempis. With Red borders. i6mo. 2s. 6d, 
Also a Cheap Edition, \dthout the red borders, is, ; or in 

paper cover, 6d, 

Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series." 
Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the ** Library 

of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5j. 

32mo., cloth limp, 6d, ; cloth extra, is. [See page 17.] 

Introductioii to the Devout life. 

From the French of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva. A New Translation. With red borders. i6mo. 
2s. 6d, 
Forming a Volume of '* Rivington's Devotional Series." 

Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the " Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5^. 
[See page 17.] 

Tbe Rule and Exercises of Holy Liv- 
ing. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, i^. 
Forming a Volume of "Rivington's Devotional Series." 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy 

Dying. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
l6mo. 2s, 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 

The ' Holy Living ' and the * Holy Dying ' may be had 
bound together in one Volume, 5^. ; or without the red 
borders, 2s, 6d, 

Forming a Volume of '* Rivington's Devotional Series." 

vain at OxforH anH (EDambrilige 
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Th-e Spirit of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop 

and Prince of Geneva. Translated from the French, by the 
Author of "The Life of S. Francis de Sales,'* "A Dominican 

Artist," &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" 5". Francis de Sales, as shown to known tofanu^ the Spirit o/S, FroMcis 

us by the Bishop of Belley, was clearly de Sales, which has/airly earned him 

as bright and lively a companion as the title of the ecclesiastical BosivelL" 

many a sinner of witty reputation. — Saturday Review. 

He was a student of human, nature on ** An admirable translation of 

the highest grounds, but he used his Bishop Camus* well-known collection of 

knowled^ for amusement as well as that good mat^s saying and opinions, 

edification. Naturally we learn this As a whole, we can tmagine no fnore 

from one of his male friends rather delightful companion than* The Spirit 

than from his female adorers. This of S. Francis de SaleSf nor, we may 

friend is jfean-Pierre Camus, Bishop add, a more useful one** — Peoples 

of Belley, author, we are told, of two Magazine. 
hundred books — one only however still 

The Hidden life of the Soul. By the 

Author of "A Dominican Artist," "Life of Bossuet," &c., &c. 

New Eldition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the " Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. " 32mo. Cloth limp, 
6^. ; cloth extra, is. [See page 17.] 

" It well deserves the character which is intended to furnish advice to 

given it of being * earnest and sober,* those who would cultivate a quiet, 

and not * sensational.* ** — Guardian, meek, and childlike spirit.** — Public 

" From the French of yean Nicolas Opinion. 

Grou, a pious Priest, whose works " There is a wonderful charm about 

teach resignation to the Divine will, these readings — so calm, so true, so 

He loved, we are told, to inculcate thoroughly Christian. We do not 

simplicity, freedom. from all ajffecta- know where they would come amiss, 

tion and unreality, the patience and As materials for a consecutive series 

humility which are too surely g^'ounded of meditations for the faitl^ul at a 

in selfknowiedge to be sutpnsed at a series of early celebrations they would 

fall^ but witheu so allied to confidence be excellent, or for private readim^ 

in God as to make recovery easy and during Advent or Lent** — Litbrabv 

sure. This is the spirit of the volume Churchman. 

A Practical Treatise concerning Evil 

Thoughts ! wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are 
distinctly considered and explained, with many Useful Rules 
for restraining and suppressing such Thoughts ; suited to the 
various conditions of Life, and the several tempers of Mankind, 
more especially of mdancholy Persons. By William Chil- 
COT, M.A. New Edition. With red borders. i6mo. 2s. 6d, 
Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series." 



Devotional Works 29 

Ancient Hymns. From the Roman 

Breviary. For Domestic Use every Morning and Evening ol 
the Week, and on the Holy Days of the Church. To which 
are added, Original Hymns, principally of Commemoration and 
Thanksgiving for Christ's Holy Ordinances. By Richard 
Manx, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 5^. 

** Real poetry wedded to words that While we have no hesitattoH in 
breathe the purest and the sweetest awarding the palm to the latter^ the 
spirit of^ Christian devotion. The former are an evidence 0/ the earliest 
translations from the old Latin Hym- germs of that yearning of the devout 
ftalare close and faithful renderings.*' mind for something better than Tate 
— Standard. and Brady y and which is now so richly 

** As a Hymn writer Bishop Mant supplied." —Church Times. 
deservedly occupies a prominent place '' This valuable manual will be of 
in the esteem of Churchmen, and we great assistance to all compilers of 
doubt not that many will be the readers Hymn Books. The translations are 
tvho will welcome this new edition of graceful, clear, and forcible, and the 
his translations and original composi- origiTtal hymns deserve the highest 
tions*' — English Churchman. praise. Bishop Mant has caught the 

*' A new edition of Bishop Manfs very spirit of true psalmody, his metre 
' Ancient Hymns from the Roman flows musically, and there is a tune- 
Breviary* forms a handsome little ful ring in his verses which especially 
volume, and it is interesting to compare adapts them for congregational sing- 
some of these translations with the ing. *'-iJS.ock. 
ntore modem ones of our own day. 

The Mysteries of Mount Calvary. 

Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Square crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

Counsels on Holiness of life. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of "The Sinner's Guide" by Luis de 
Granada. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 5^. 

Preparation for Death. Translated from 

the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. Edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 51. 

Exa.Tni n ation of Oonsciencenpon Special 

Subjects. Translated and abridged from the French of Tron- 
son. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 5j. 
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Morning Notes of Praise. A Series of 

Meditations upon the Morning Psalms. Dedicated to the 
Countess of Cottenham. By Lady Charlotte-Maria 
Pepys. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, 



Quiet Moments; a Four Weeks' Course 

of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at 
Sunset By Lady Charlotte-Maria Pepys. New Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



Yita at Doctrina Jesu Ohristi; or, 

Meditations on the Life of our Lord. By Avancini. In the 
Original Latin. Adapted to the use of the Church of England 
by a Clergyman. Imperial 32mo. 2s, 6d, 

Faith and Life : Readings for the greater 

Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent to Trinity. Com- 
piled from Ancient Writers. By William Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 5x. 

Christian Watchfulness, in the Pros- 
pect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By John James, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. 
i2mo. 3 J. 

Spiritual Life. By John James, D.D., 

sometime Canon of Peterborough. i2mo. 5x. 

■■■■»'■■ ™' ■ ' ' ^■^■■^ I ■ .M ii.a ■ I ■ . , ■ M 
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Devotional Works 31 

A. Manual of Devotion, chiefly for the 

use of Schoolboys. By the Rev. William Baker, D.D., 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors' School. With Preface by 
J. R. Woodford, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown i6mo. 
2s, 6d. 

A Companion to the Lord's Supper. 

By the Plain Man's Friend. Fifth Edition. i8mo. &/. 

The Good Shepherd ; or, Meditations 

for the Clergy upon the Example and Teaching of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. 
New Edition, Revised. Small 8vo. 3^. 

CONTENTS. 

Thoughts on Meditation — Devotions Preparatory to Ordination — Early Life — 
Temptation — Fasting — Prayer — Divine Scripture — Retirement — Frec^uent 
Communion — Faith — Hope — Love — Preaching — Catechizing — Private 
Explanation — Intercession — Bringing Christians to Holy Communion — 
Preparation of those about to Communicate — ^Jesus absolving Sinners — 
Jesus celebrating the Eucharist — Care of Children — Care of the Sick and 
Afflicted — ^The Healing of Schism — ^Treatment of the Worldly — ^Treatment 
of Penitents— Care of God's House — Fearand Fearlessness of Offence — 
Bearing Reproach — Bearing Praise — Seeking out Sinners — Sorrow over 
Sinners— Consoling the Sorrowful — Rebuke — Silence — Disappointment — 
Compassion — Refusing those who suppose Godliness to be Gain — Peace- 
eiving — Poverty— Opportunities of Speech — With Christ or Without — 
Watchfulness — In what to Glory — ^The Salt which has lost its Savour 
— Hard Cases — ^Weariness — Falling Back — Consideration for Others — 
Love of Pre-eminence— The Cross my Strength— The Will of God— The 
Fruit of Humiliation — ^The Praise of the World the Condemnation of God 
— ^Jesus rejoicing — Work while it is Day — Meeting again — ^The Reward. 
Further Prayers suitable to the Clergy — Prayer for the Flock — ^A General 
Prayer — Celebration of the Holy Eucharist — Preaching — ^Visitation. 

Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 

Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. With Hints on the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A., Vicar of 
Bolton. Seventh Edition. i2mo. 3^. 6d, 
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4. H^atish ^otk. 

The Book of Church Law. Being an 

Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Cleigy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. John Henry 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by Walter G. F. Philli- 
MORE, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Lincoln. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. ys, 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

BOOK I.— Thb Church and its Laws. — ^The Constitutional Stattas of the 
Church of England — ^The Law of the Church of England — ^The Administra- 
tion of Church Law. 

BOOK II. — ^Thk Ministrations of thb Church, — Holy Baptism — Confirma- 
tion — ^Thc Holy Communion — Divine Service in General— Holy Matrimony 
—The Churchmg of Women— The Visitation of the Sick— The Practice of 
Confession — ^The Burial of the Dead. 

BOOK III.— The Parochial Clbrgv.— Holy Orders — Licensed Curates — ^The 
Cure of Souls. 

BOOK IV. — Parochial Lav Officers.— Churchwardens— Church Trustees- 
Parish Clerks, Sextons and Beadles — Vestries. 

BOOK V. — Churches and Churchyards. — ^The Acquisition of Churches and 
Churchyards as Ecclesiastical Property — Churches and Ecclesiastical Persons 
— Churches and Secular Persons. 

BOOK VI.— The Endowments of the Parochial Clergy. — Incomes- 
Parsonage Houses — ^The Sequestration of Benefices. 

APPENDIX.— The Canons of 1603 and 1865— The Church Discipline Act of 1840 
— ^The Benefices Resignation Act of 1871 — ^The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act of 1871 — The Sequestration Act of 1871 — The Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of 1874 — Index. 

'* We have tested this work onvarious stand on every clergyman's shelves 

points o^a crucial character^ and have ready for use when any legai ntaiter 

found it very accurate and full in its arises about which its possessor is in 

information. It embodies the results eUntbt. . . . It is to be hoped that 

of the most recent Acts of the Legis- the authorities at our Theological 

lature on the clerical profession and Colleges sufficiently recognize the veUue 

the rights of the laity" — Standard. of a little legal knowledge on the part 

" Alreadp^ in our leading columns of the clergy to recommend this book to 
we have directed attention to Messrs. their students. It would serve euintir- 
Blunt and Phillimor^s* Book of Church ably as the text-book for a set of lee- 
Law , as an excellent manual for tures." — Church Times. 
ordinary use. It is a book which should 
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Twenty-One Tears in S. George's 

Mission. An account of its Origin, Progress, and Work of 
Charity. With an Appendix. By C. F. Lowder, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Peter's, London Docks. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Directorium Pastorale. The Principles 

and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M. A., F.S. A., Editor of ** The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer, " &c. , &c. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. ys, 6d, 



t* 



'This is the third edition of a work chial clergy is Proved by the acceptance 

•which has become deservedly Popular it has already received at their hands, 

as the best extant exposition of the and no faithful parish priest, who is 

principles and^actice of the pastoral working in real earnest for the exten- 

•work in the Cnurch of England, Its sion of spiritual instruction amongst 

hints and suggestions are based on all classes of his ^ock, will rise from 

practical experience, and it is further the perusal of its Pages without having 

recommended by the majority of our obtained some valuable hints as to the 

Bishops at the ordination of priests and best mode of bringing homeour ChurcKs 

<ieacons.** — Standard. system to the hearts of his people." — 

' ' Its practical usefulness to the paro- National Church. 

Ars Pastoria. By Frank Parnell, M.A., 

Rector of Oxtead, near Godstone. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 2j. 

Instructions for the Use of Candidates 

for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy ; with Acts of 
Parliament relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be 
used. By Christopher Hodgson, M.A., Secretary to the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 
its. 

Post-Mediaeval Preachers: Some Ac- 
count of the most Celebrated Preachers of the 15th, i6th, and 
17th Centuries ; with Outlines of their Sermons, and Specimens 
of their style. By the Rev. S. Baring-Go jld, M.A. Post 
8vo. 7j. 
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Mowers and Festivals; or, Directions 

for the Floral Decoration of Churches. By W. A Barrett, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St. Paul's Cathedral. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Square i6mo. $s. 

The Chorister's Guide. By W. A. Bar- 

RETT, Mus. Bac, Oxon, of St. Paul's CathedraL Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

** . . . One of the most useful books ttdmirable conctseness, and an eanaUj 
of instructions for choristers — o^, we observable completeness, ail that u 
may euid, choral singers zenerally — necessary a chorister should be taitgkt 
that has ever emanatea from the out of a book, and a great deal caku- 
musical press. , . . Mr. Barret fs latea to have a value as Bearing Pi- 
teaching is not only conveyed to his directly upon his actual practice i* 
readers with the consciousness of beiftg singing** — Musical Standard. 
master of his subject, but he empicys ** We can highly recoPHtnend iht 
words terse and clear, so that his Present able mauual.'*—'Ei>v catiovai 
meaning may be promptly caught by Times. 
the neophyte. . . .*' — ^ATHBNiBUM. ** A very useful manual, Moi only for 

** A nicely graduated, clear, and choristers, or rather those voho maj 

excellent introduction to the duties of aim. at becoming choristers, but for 

a chorister.*' — Standard. others, who wish to enter- upon tkt 

" // seems clear and precise enough study of music."— Rock. 

to serve its end.** — Examiner. " Thework will be found of singular 

** A useful manual for giving boys utility by those who have to instnui 

such a practical and techniced huno- choirs.'*— ^hukch Times. 

ledge of music as shall enable them to " A most grateful contribution U 

sing both with confidence and preci- the (sgenciesfor improving- our Set- 

sion.*' — Church Herald. xnces. It is characterised 6y all thai 

** In this little volume we have a clearness in combination wit A concise- 
manual long called for by the require^ ness of style which has made * Flowen 
ments of church music. In a series oj and Festivals * so universeilly ad- 
thirty-two lessons it gives, with an mired.** — ^Toronto Herald. 

Ohui'ch Organs: their Position and Con- 
struction. With an Appendix containing some Account of the 
Mediaeval Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South 
Wales. By Frederick Heathcots Sutton, M.A., Vicar 
of Theddingworth. With Illustrations. Folio. 6s, 6d, 

Notes on Church Organs : their Position 

and the Materials used in their Construction. By C K. K. 
Bishop. With Illustrations. Small 4to. 6s. 
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Stones of the Temple; or, Lessons 

from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. By Walter 
Field, M. A. , F. S. A. , Vicar of Godmersham. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d, 



" Any one who wishes for simple in- 
Jlormaium on the subjects of Church' 
architecture af$d furniture, cannot do 
better than consult * Stones of the 
Temple.* Mr, Field modestly dis- 
claims any intention of supplanting 
the existing regular treatiseSt but his 
hook shows an amount of research, and 
a knowled^ of what he is talking 
about, which make it preuticeUly use- 
ful as well as pleasant. The woodcuts 
are numerous, and some of them very 
pretty. "—Graphic. 

"A very charming hook, by the Rev. 
Walter Field, who was for years 
Secretary of one of the leading Church 
Societies. Mr. Field has a loving re- 
verence ftn^ the beauty of the domus 
mansionalis Dei, as the old lofva books 
called the Parish Church, .... 
Thoroughly sound in Church feeling, 
Mr. Field has chosen the medium of a 
tale to embody real incidents illustra- 
tive of the various Portions of his sub- 
ject. There is no attempt at elabora- 
tion of the narrative, which, indeed, 
is rather a strinz of anecdotes than a 
story, but each chapter brings home to 
the mind its own lesson, and each is 
illustrated with some very interestinz 
engravings. , , , The work will 
^^>Perly command a hearty reception 
from Churchmen. The footnotes are 
occasionally most valuable, and are 
always pertinent, and the Uxt is sure 
to he popular with young folks for 
Sunday reading.**— ^iksuksd. 



u 



^ Mr. FielcPs chapters on brasses, 
chancel screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, 
mural paintings, porches and pave- 
ments, are agreeably written, and 
People with a turn for Ritualism will 
no doubt find them edifying. The 
illustrations of Church-architecture 
and Church ornaments are very at- 
tractive.**— V ma. Mall Gazkttb. 

" * Stones of the Temple* is a grave 
book, the result of antiquarian, or 
rather ecclesiologiceU, tastes and of 
devotional feelings. We can recom- 
mend it to young people of both sexes, 
and it will not disappoint the most 
learned among them. . . . Mr. 
Field has brought together, from well- 
known authorities, a considerable mass 
of archaological information, which 
will interest the readers he especially 
addresses.'* — ^Athbn/b:um. 

" Very appropriate as a Christmas 
Present, is an elegant and instructive 
book. . . . A full and clear account of 
the meaning and history of the several 
Parts of the fabric and of the furniture 
of the Church, It is illustrated with 
a number of carefully drawn pictures, 
sometinus of entire churches, sometimes 
of remarkable monuments, windows, or 
wall paintings. We may euld that the 
style of the commentary, which is cast in 
the form of a dialogue between a parson 
a»id some of his Parishioners, and hangs 
together ly a slight thread of story, is 
quiet andsenswle, and free from, exag- 
geration or intolerance,** — Guardian. 



A Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical 

Dilapidations Act, 1871. With the Amendment Act, 1872. 
By Edward G. Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor, 
Oxford. With Analytical Index and Precedent Forms. Second 
Eklition. Crown 8vo.* 5^. 
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The Ohurcli Builder : a Quarterly Journal 

of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published in 
connexion with ''The Incorporated Church Building Society." 
14 Annual Volumes. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is. 6d, 

New Series. Enlarged. Volumes for 1876 and 1877. y, 
each. 

Priest and Parish. By the Rev. Harry 

Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George's-in-the-East, London. 
Square crown 8yo. dr. 6d. 

list of Charities, General and Diocesan, 

for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 31. 
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The Holy Oatholic Church ; its Divine 

Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A short Treatise. With a 
Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s, 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

What the Church is, and when and how it was founded— Duty of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles' doctrine, in separation from the 
Apostles' fellowship — ^The Unity of the Church, and its Disruption — ^The 
Survey of Son's towers, bulwarks, and palaces — The Institution of the 
Ministry, and its relation to the Church— The Holy Eucharist at its suc- 
cessive stages— On the powers of the Church in Council — ^The Church 
presenting, exhibiting, and defending the Truth — ^The Church guiding into 
and illustrating the Truth— On the Prayer- Book as a Commentary on the 
Bible — Index. 

**Dr» Goulburn has conferred a zreai ** Musi prove highly use/itl, not 

boon on th* Church of England By the only to young persons^ but to the 

treoHu be/ore us, which mndicates her very large class, both Churchmen and 

daint as a branch of the Catholic Dissenters, who are painfully ignorant 

Church on the aUegiance of her chil- of what the Catholic Church really is, 

dren, setting forth as he does, with andof the Peculiar a$td fixed character 

singular jhrcision and Power, the of her institutions.*' — Rock. 

grounds of her title-deeds, and the ** The catechetical questions and 

Christian character of her doctrine and answers at the end of each chapter will 

discipline. "— Standard. be useful both for teachers and learners, 

** If is present book would have been and the side-notes at the head of the 

used for an educational book even if he paragraphs are very handy." — Church 

had not invited men to make that use Times. 

of it by appending a catechism to each * * It contains a great deed of instruc- 

particular chapter, and thus founding tive matter, especiallv in the catechisms 

a course of ntethodical instruction upon — or, as they might oe called, dicUogues 

/Us text. We have not yet come across — and is instinct with a spirit at once 

any better book^or giving to Dissenters te mp erate and uncompromising. It is 

or to such inquirers as holdfast to Holy a good book for eUl who wish to under- 

Scripture. It is, we need scarcely say, stand, neither blindly cuserting it nor 

steeped in Scripturalness, and fuU of being half ashamed of it, the position 
bright and suggestive interpreUUions of of a loyal member of the English 

particular /^x/^r."— English Church- Church."— Gvaxdiah. 

MAN. 
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Dictionaiy of Doctrinal and Historical 

Theology. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the "Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer/' &c., &c. Second Edition^ Im- 
perial 8vo. 42s. ; or in half-morocco, $2s. 6d, 

" TeJten as a whole the articles are of rhetorical incrustatum, Qf course, 
the work of practised writers, and tt is not meant that all these remarks 
well-informed and solid theologians, apply in their full extent to every 
.... We know no book of its size article. In a great Dictionary there 
and huUt which suppiies'the information are compositions, as in a great house 
here pven at all; far less which there are vessels, of various kinds, 
supplus it in an arrangement so ac- Some of these at a future day may be 
cessible, with a completenes of infor- replaced by others more substantial in 
mation so thorough, attdwith an ability their btUld, more proportionate in their 
in the treatment of Profound subjects outline, and more elaborate in their 
so great. Dr. Hook s most useful vol- detail. But admittiftg all this, the 
ume is a work oj hieh calibre, but it is wJiole remains a home to which the 
the work of a single mind. We have student will constantly recur, sure to 
here a wider range of thoi*ghtfrom a find spacious chambers, substantial 
greater variety of sides. We have furniture, and (which is most impor- 
here also the work of men who evidently tant) no stinted light. ** — Church Rb- 
know what they write about, and are vibw. 

somewhat more profound {to say the ** Within the sphere it has marked 
least)^ than the writers of the current out for itself, no equally useful book 
Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies." — of reference exists in English for the 
Guardian. elucidation of theological problems. 

** Thus it will be obvious that it . . . Entries which display much 
takes a very much wider range than care, research, and judgment in corn- 
any undertaking of the same kind in pilation, and which will make the task 
our language ; and that to those of our of the parish priest who is brought face 
clergy who have not the fortune to toface with any of the practical ques- 
spend in books, and would not have tions which they invohoe far easier than 
the leisure to use themif they possessed has been hitherto. The very fact that 
them, it will be the most serviceable the utterances are here and there some- 
and reliable stibstitute for a large lib- what more guarded and hesitating 
rary we can think of And in many than quite cucords with our judgment, 
cases, while keeping strictly within its is a gain in so far as it protects the 
province as a Dictionary, it contrives work from the charge of inculcating 
to be marvellously suggestive of thought extreme views, and will thus secure 
andreflections,whicH. a serious-minded its admission in many places where 
man will take vnth him and fonder moderation is accounted the crowning 
over for his own elaboration and future grace. " — Church Times. 
use. We trust most sincerely that the yit will befoutid of admirable ser- 
book may be largely used. For a pre- vice to all students of theology, as 
sent to a Clergyman on his ordination,or advancing and maintaining the 
/romaparishionertohispastor,it would Church's views on all subjects as 
be most appropriate, ft may indeed be fall within the range of fair argument 
coiled ' a box of tools for a working and inquiry. It is not often that a 
clergyman.*" — LitbraryChurchman. work of so comprehensive and so pro- 
** Seldom has an English work of found a nature is marked to the very 
equal magnitude been so permeated end by so many signs of wide and care- 
with Catholic instincts, and at the ful research, soumi criticism, cuid well- 
same time seldom has a work on tkeo- founded and well-expressed belief.^ 

logy been kept so free from the drift Standard. 



Ghiircli and Doctrine 39 

Dictionai*y of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesias- 
tical Parties and Schools of Religious Thought. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the "Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theologgr," the "Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c., 
&c. Imperial 8vo. 36.^. ; or in half-morocco, 48^. 

" Taken as a wholes we doubt not ** A whole library is condensed into 

that the Dictionary will prove a useful this admirable volume. A II authorities 

vtork of reference : and it may claim are nanud, and an invaluable index 

to give in reasonable comfass a mass of is suMHed." — Notes and Queries. 
information respecting' many religious '* JVe have tested it rigidly, and in 

schools knowledge of which could pre- almost every instance we have been 

viously only be acquired from, amtd a satisfied with the account given under 

host of literature. The articles are the name of sects, heresy., or ecclesi- 

turitten with prat fairness^ and in astical party." — ^John Bull. 
ntany cases display careful scholarly ** After all deductions, it is the fullest 

work." — ^ATHENiBUM. cmd most trustworthy book of the kind 

**A very comprehensive and bold that we possess. The quantity of infor- 

ttndertaking, and is certainly executed mation it presents in a convenient a$td 

with a sufficient amount of ability accessible form is enormous, and having 

and knowledge to entitle the book to once appeared, it becomes indispensable 

rank very high in point of utiUty.*' — to the theological student." — Church 

Guardian. Times. 

** That this is a work of some learn- ** It has considerable value as a 

ing and research is a fact which copious work of reference, more espe- 

soon becomes obvious to the reader." — daily since a list of authorities is in 

Spectator. most cases supplied," — Examiner. 



The Doctrine of the Church of England, 

as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 
and 1662. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S. A., Editor of the " Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology," the "Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. 
&c. 8vo. 7^. dd. 

The Orthodox Doctrine of the Church 

of England explained in a Commentary on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. By the -Rev. T. I. Bell. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood. Crown 8vo. . 7j. 6^. 
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Thirty-two Years of the Ohurch of 

England, 1842-1875 : The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Edited by William Sinclair, M. A., Prebendary of Chichester, 
Rector of Pulborough, late Vicar of S. George's, Leeds. With 
a Preface by Archibald Campbell Tait, D.D^ Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a Historical Introduction by Robert 
Charles Jenkins, M. A. , Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Rector 
and Vicar of Lyminge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Principal Ecclesiastical Judg- 
ments delivered in the Court of Arches, 1867^1875. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.C.L. 8vo. I2j. 

The Holy Angels : Their Nature and 

Employments, as recorded in the Word of God. Small Svo. 
6s. 

A Plain Statement of the Evidence ot 

Scripture and Tradition on Church Government. By the Rev; 
John Mitchell, M.A. Small Svo. 2s. 

Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit 

in the Christian Era : an Historical Essay. By John J. 
Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. los, 6d, 

Lectures on the Eeiinion of the 

Churches. By John J. Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface, by Henry Nutcombe 
Oxenham, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 5j. 
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Apostolical Succession in the Ohurch 

of England. By the Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, B.D., late 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. Svo. 12s. 

** Thoroughly well wrtiteH^ clear We hope that our extracts will lead 

and forcible in style t and fair tn tone, our readers to study Mr. Haddan for 

It cannot but render valuable service themselves.** — LitSrary Churchman. 

in placing the claims of the Church in ** This is not only a very able and 

their true light before the English carefully written treatise upon the doc- 

public.'* — Guardian. trine of Apostolical Succession^ but it 

** Among the many standard theo- is also a calm yet noble vindication oj 

logical works devoted to this important the validity of the Anglican Orders: 

subject Mr. Haddatis will hold a high it well sustains the brilliant reputation 

place.** — Standard. which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 

** IVe should be glad to see the volume Oxford^ and it supplements his other 

widely circulated and generally read. ** profound historical researches in ecclesi- 

— ^JoHN Bull. astical matters. This book will remain 

** A weighty and valuable treatise^ for a long time the classic work upon 

and we hope that the study of its sound English Orders. " — Church Review. 

and well-reasoned pages will do much A very temperate^ but a very well 

to fix the importance^ and the full reasoned book. — Westminster Re- 

meaning of the doctrine in question^ in view. 
the minds of Church people. . . 



The Civil Power in its Eelations to the 

Church; considered with Special Reference to the Court of 
Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. By the Rev. James 
Wayland Joyce, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. Svo. lOf. dd. 

Defence of the English Ordinal, with 

some Observations upon Spiritual Jurisdiction and the Power 
of the Keys. By the Rev. W. R. Churton, M.A., Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of 
Rochester Cathedral. Svo. y. 

The Religion, Discipline, and Eites of 

the Chturch of England. Written at the Instance of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By John Cosin, sometime Bishop 
of Durham. Now first published in English. By the Rev. 
Frederick Meyrick, M. A. Small Svo. u. 
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Eight Lectures on the Miracles ; being 

the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. MozLEY, D.D., 
R^us Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. ys, 6d, 

^* There ugreaibnghinesseindheauiy are an example ^ and a very fine one^ 

in many of the images in which the 0/ a mode of titeological writing which 

author condenses the issues of his ts characteristic of the Church of Eng- 

irguments. And many passages are land, and almost Peculiar to it.^ The 

marked by that peculiar kind of elo- distinguishing features^ a comlnnatioH 
quence which comes with the force of of intense seriousness with a self-re- 

close and vigorous thinking; passages strained , severe calmness , and of very 

which slime-like steal through their vigorous and wide-ranging reasoning 

very temper, and which are instinct on the realities of the case 

with a controlled energy , that melts Mr. MozUfs book belongs to that class 

away all ruggedness of language, of writings of which Butler" may be 

There can be no question that, in the taken as the tyPe. It is strong; genuine 

deeper qualities of a scientific theology^ argument about difficult matters fairly 

the book is thoroughly worthy of the facing what is d^cult, fairly trying 

highest reputation which had been to grapple , not with what ap^ars the 

gained by Mr. Mozley's previous writ- gist and strong Point of a question, but 

in£s.'* — Contemporary Review. with what reauy and at oottotn is the 

"* Mr. Mozley's Bampton Lectures knotofit.**—1iiABS. 



The Happiness of the Blessed con- 
sidered as to the Particulars of their State : their Recognition 
of each other in that State : and its Differences of Degrees. 
To which are added Musings on the Church and her Services. 
By Richard Manx, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. New Edition. Small Svo. 3^. 6d, 

"A welcome republication of a treo' '*All recognise the authority of the 
tise once highly valued, and which can command to set the affections on. things 
never lose its value. Many of our above, and such works as the ono now 
readers already know the fulness and before us will be found helpful towards 
discrimittation with which the author this good end. We are, therefore, sin- 
treats his subject, which must be one of cerely glad that Messrs. Rivington 
the most delightful topics of meditation ■ hajte brought out a new edition of 
to all whose hearts are where the only Bishop Manfs valuable treatise.** — 
true treasure is, and particularly to Record. 

those who are entering upon the even- ** This beautiful and devotional irea^ 

ing of life. " — Church Review. tise, which it is impossible to readwtth- 

*' The value of this book needs not to out feeling » more deepened interest in 

be referred to, its standard character the eternal blessedness which aivaits 

having been for many years past estab- the true servants of our God, concludes 

lished. The edition in which it re- very appropriately with * Musings on 

appears has evidently been carejully tke Church and her Services* which 

prepared, and will be the means of we cordially recommend to our readers* 

making it more generally known.** — — Rock. 
Bell's Messenger. 
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Out of the Body. A Scriptural Inquiry. 

By the Rev. James S. Pollock, M.A., Incumbent of S. 
Alban'sy Birmingham. Crown 8yo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

Introducdon — Scope of the Inquiry— The Presentiment — ^The Anticipation— The 
Departure — ^The Life of the Body — ^The Life of the Spirit — Dream-Life- - 
The Spirit-World— Spirit-Groups— Helping one another — Limits of Com- 
munication — Spiritual Manifestations. 

" We have read this book with inter- " This is a curiouSy ihoughtfult and 

est. . . We esteem the honesty with interesting little book, in ivhich the 

vthich it is evidently written^ and we author endeavours to ascertain and tc 

admire the courage which the author de/ine the relations of living men as 

has shewn in searching the Bible for regards their communication with the 

evidences as to the destination of de- spirits 0/ those whom we call dead^ as 

parted spirits, and in accepting such authorised by the words and teaching 

evidences as he has found." — Bir- of Holy Scripture. . . Will he 

If INGHAM Morning News. very welcome to a host of readers on 

" The writer discusses with consider- eitner side of the disputed ^ound, and 

aile ability t and in a devout and cannot fail to be of lasting interest 

reverent frame qf mutd.** — Spiritual and profit to all candid students.**— 

Magazine. Standard. 

The Oiigin and Development of Eeli- 

gious Belief. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author 
of ** Curious Myths of the Middle Ages," &c. 

Vol. I. POLYTHEISM and MONOTHEISM. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
Vol. II. CHRISTIANITY. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" The ability which Mr. Baring- logy which are certain to make large 

Gould di^lays in the treatment of a contributions to the purpose he has in 

topic which branches out in so many hand. It is a contribution to religious 

directions, and requires such precise thought of very high value." — Guar- 

handling, is apparent. His Pages dian. 

abound with the results of large read- ** Mr. Baring-Gould's work, from 

ing and calm r^fiection. The man of the importance of its subject and the 

culture,' thougnt, philosophic cast, is lucid force of its expositions, as well as 

tnirrored in the entire argument. The from the closeness of argument and 

book is souftd and healthy in tone, copiousness of illustration with which 

It excites the reader's interest, and its comprehensive views are treated, 

brightens the^th of inquiry opened to is entitled to attentive study, and will 

his view. The language, too, ts appro- repay the reader by amusement and 

priate, ruat, lucid, often haPPp^, some- instruction.** — Morning Post. 
times voonderfully terse and vigorous." ** Our space warns us that we are 

— ATHBNiBUM. attempting in vain to compress into a 

** Mr. Baring-Gould has undertaken few columns the contents of four hun- 

a great and ambitious work. And no dred pages of a work which has had 

one can deny that he possesses some few equals for brilliancy, learning, 

eminent qualifications for this great and point in this department oflitera- 

work. He has a wealth o^ erudition ture. We therefore conclude by re- 

of the most varied description, espe- commending the volume itself to all 
cially in those Particular regions of students of mind and theology.** — 

medueval legend and Teutonic mytho- Church Times. 
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Oiu' Mother Ohurch: being Simple Talk 

on High Topics. By Anns Mbrcier. New EditioxL 
Small 8yo. 31. 6d, 

" IVe have rarely come across a * The Primitive Church, * Printitive 

hook dealing with an old stihjeci in a Places and Modes of Worship* * The 

healthier and, as far as may be, more Early English Church* * The Monastic 

original tnanner, while yet thoroughly Orders J The Friars* * A Review of 

Practical, It is intended for and Church History * * The Prayer Book^ 
adnUrahly adapted to the use of (four chapters), *Symbolism,* 'Church 

girls. Thoroughly reverent in its Architecture* * Windows and Bells,' 

tone, and hearing in every page * Church Music,' * Church Work.* Atf 

marks of learned research, it is yet one can fail to comprehend the beauti- 

ea^ of comprehension^ and explains fully simple, devout, and appropriate 

ecclestasticai terms wtth the accuracy language in which Mrs. Mercier em- 

of a lexicon without the eucompanying homes what she has to say; and for 

dulness. It is to he hoped that the the facts with which she deals she has 

hook will attain to the large circular taken good care to heme their accuracy 

tion it justly merits.**— J OHU Bull. assitred." — Standard. 

" We have never seen a hook for " The plan of this fleasant-looktKg 

girls of its class which commends hook is excellent. It u a kind of Mrs. 

itself to us more Particularly. The Markkam on the Church of England, 

author, who is the wife of an earnest written especially^ for girls, and we 

Parish priest of the Anglican school, shall not he surprised to find it become 

near London, calls her work * simple a favourite in schools. It is really a 

talk on great subjects* and calls it hy conversational hand-book to the English 

a name that describes it almost as Church*s history, ehctrine, and ritual, 

completely as we could do in a longer contpiledby a very diligent re<sder from 

notice than we can spare the volume, some of the host modem Ang^Ucan 

Here are the hecuiingsofthe chapters I — sources^ — Engush Churchman. 

A Selection from the Spiritual Letters 

of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by the Author of "Life of S. Francis de Sales," "A 
Dominican Artist," &c. &c. Crown 8vo. dr. 

**It is a collection oj epistolary cor- and a great hoon it will he to many, 

resfondence of rare interest and excel- The Letters are addressed to people of 

lence. With those who have read the all sorts: — to men and to women:— 

Life, there cannot hut have heen a to laity and to ecclesiastics, to people 

strong desire to know more of so heauti' living in the world, or at court, and 

ful a character.** — Church Herald. to the inmates of Religious Houses. 

**A few months hack we had the We hope that with our readers it 

pleasure of welcoming the Life of S. may he totally needless to urge such a 

Francis de Sales. Here is the Pro- volume on their notice** — Liter ary 

niised sequel: — the * Selection from his Churchman. 
Spiritual Letters* then announced: — 

Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the ** Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.'' 32mo., cloth limp, 
6d, ; cloth extra, is, [See page 17.] 
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Spiritual Lietters to Men. By Arch- 
bishop f^nelon. Bythe Author of "Life of Fenelon," "Life 
of S. Francis de Sales," &c, &c. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Spiritual Letters to Women. By Arch- 
bishop Fbnelon. By the Author of * * Life of Fenelon, " * * Life 
of S. Francis de Sales," &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 

' of England explained in a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. W. Jelf, D.D,, late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
sometime Principal of King's College, London. Edited by 
the Rev. J. R. King, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter*s-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
8vo. i$s. 



The Intermediate State of the Soul 

between Death and the Resurrection. A Sermon preached at 
the Church of All Saints, Windsor. By Chr. Wordsworth, 
D.D.. Bishop of Lincoln. Second Edition. i8mo. is. 

Union with Eome ; or, Is the Church 

of Rome the Babylon of the Apocalypse ? By Chr. Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, is. 

Dogmatic Faith : an Inquiry into the 

Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By Edward Garbett, 
M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 
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* 

St. John Ohrysostom's liturgy. Trans- 
lated by H. C. Romanoff, Author of " Sketches of the Rites 
and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church/' &c. With Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

Letters from Eome on the Council. 

By QuiRiNUS. Reprinted from the "Allgemeine Zeitung." 
Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Pope and the Council. By Janus. 

Authorized Translation from the German. Fourth £ditioD. 
Crown 8vo. *fs, 6d. 
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6. Sermons* 

Some Elements of Religion. Lent 

Lectures. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

The Idea of Relirion— God, the Object of Reli^on— The Subject of Religjpn, 
the Soul— The Obstacle to Religion, Sin — Prayer, the Characteristic 
action of Religion — ^The Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life. 

The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ Being th« fiampton Lectures for 1866. 
By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

Sermons Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in 
the University of Oxford. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. . 

God and the Soul— The Law of Progress— The Honour of Humanity— The 
Freedom of the Spirit — Immortality— Humility and Action — The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect— Lessons of the Holy Manger 
— ^The Divine Victim— The Risen Life — Our Lord's Ascension, the 
Church's Gain — Faith in a Holy Ghost — The Divine Indwelling a motive 
to Holiness. 
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The Life of Justification. A Series of 

Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints', Margaret Street. 
By the Rev. George Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misper- 
ton. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

CONTENTS, 

Justification the Want of Humility — Christ our Justification — Union with Christ 
the Condition of Justification — Conversion and Justification — ^The Life of 
Justification — The Progress and End of Justification. 

**On the vohcle we have rarely met into the current languiige of to-day.** 
with a more clear ^ intelligible and^r- — Union Review. 
sttasive statement of the truth as re- ** There is real power in these ser- 
gards the important topics on which mons:— power ^ real powers and plenty 
the volume treats. Sermon J I. in par- of it. , . . There is such a tnoral 
ticular, will strike every one by its voraciousness about him, suck a pro- 
eloquence and beauty f but we scarcely found and over-mastering belief that 
like to specif it, lest in praising it we Christ has proved a bonA-fide cure for 
shotdd seem to disparage the other por- Uftholiness, and such an intensity of 
tions of this admtrable little work.** — eagerness to lead others to seek and 
Church Times. profit by that means of attaining the 

" These discourses show that their true sanctity which alone can enter 

author's Position is due to something Heaven — that we wonder not at the 

more and higher than mere fluency, crovuds which hartg upon his preaching, 

gesticulation, and fiexibility <f voice, nor at the success of his fervid appeals 

He appears as having drunK deeply to the human conscience. If any one 

at the fountain of St. Augustine^ and doubts our verdict, let him buy this 

as understanding how to translate the volume. No one will regret its per- 

buming words of that mighty genius usal.** — Literary Churchman. 



The life of Temptation. A Course of 

lectures delivered in Substance at St. Peter's, Eaton Square ; 
also at All Saints', Margaret Street. By the Rev. George 
Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

The Leading into Temptation— The Rationale of Temptation — ^Why we are 
Tempte<f— Safety in Temptation— ^th Jesus in Temptation— The End of 
Temptation. 

" Regeneration and conversion seem earnest^ soul-stirring words, dealing 
here to occupy their proper places in the with the mysteries of Christian ex- 
Christian economy, and the general perience.**-^LoifDoit Quarterly Rb- 
sub/'ect of temptation is worked out view. 

witk considerable ability."— Chvrch " A collection of sermons, pious, 

Times. earnest, and eloquent,** — English 

** This is another volume of sirnple. Churchman. 
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Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels 

for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., Author of a "Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative." New Edition. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. each. Sold separately. 



CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

The King of Salem— The Scripttires bearing Witness— Thfc Church bearing 
Witness — The Spirit bearing Witness— The Adoption of Sons — Love 
strong as Death — The Love which passeth Knowledge — Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven— The Spirit of Adoption — The Old and the New 
Man — ^The Day Star in the Heart — Obedience the best Sacrifice — The 
Meekness and Gentleness of Christ — The Faith that overcometh the 
World — Our Refuge in -Public Troubles — Light and Safety in Love — 
The Great Manifestation — Perseverance found in Humility — Bringing 
forth Fruit with Patience-^The most excellent Gift— The Call to Re- 
pentance — ^The accepted Time — Perseverance in Prajrer — The Unclean 
Spirit returning— The Penitent refreshed — Our Life in the Knowledge 
of God— The Mind of Christ— The Triumph of the Cross— The Man of 
Sorrows — ^The Great Sacrifice— The Memorial of the Great Sacrifice — 
The Fulfilment— Buried with Christ— The Power of Christ risen— Walk- 
ing in Newness of Life — Belief in the Resurrection of Christ — The Faith 
that overcometh the World— Following the Lamb of God — A little while 
— The Giver of all Good — Requisites of effectual Prayer— Ascending 
with Christ — The Days of Expectation — They shall walk with Me in 
White — ^The Holy Spirit and Baptism — Let all Things be done in order. . 



CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

The Door opened in Heaven— Love the mark of God's Children—The Gospel a 
Feast of Love— The Lost Sheep — Mercy the best preparation for Judg- 
ment — ^The peaceable ordering of the World— Brotherly Love and the Luc 
in Christ— The Bread which God giveth — By their Fruits ye shall know 
them — Looking forward, or Divine Covetousness — The Day of Visitation — 
The Prayer of the Penitent— Weakness of Faith— Love the fulfillin^r of the 
Law— Thankfiilness the Life of the Regenerate — MyBeloved is Mme and 
I am His— The Knowledge which is Life Eternal— The Sabbath of Christ 
found in Meekness— Chnst is on the Right Hand of God — ^The Forgive- 
ness of Sins— Love and Joy in the Spirit — ^The Warfare and the Armour of 
Saints— The Love of CHristians— The Earthly and Heavenly Citizenship- 
Mutual Intercessions — Gleanings afler Harvest — Bringin|^ unto Christ — 
Slowness in believing — Grace not given in Vain — ^The Refiner's Fire — The 
Lost Crown — Faith in the Incarnation — Value of an Inspired Gospel— The 
severe and social Virtues — Go and do thou likewise— Toy at hearing the 
Bridegroom's Voice — ^The Strength of God in Man's Weakness — Hidden 
with Christ in^ God — Do good, hoping for nothing again — The good ex- 
chsmge — War in Heaven — Healine and Peace — ^The Sacrament of Union — 
They which shall be accounted M^rthy. 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons. By John 

Henky Newman, B.D., fonnerly Vicar of St Mary's, Ozfoid. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D., Rector of 
Famham, Essex. New Edition. 8 Vols. Crown 8yo. Ss. 
each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, /. 

Holiness necessary for Future Blessedness- The Immortality of the Soul- 
Knowledge of God's Will without Obedience— Secret Truths— Self-denial 
the Test of Religious Earnestness — ^The Spiritual Mind — Sins of l£[norance 
and Weakness — God's Commandments not grievous — ^The Religious use 
of exalted Feeling^s — Profession without Fractice-^Profession without 
Hypocrisy — Profession without Ostentation — Promising without Doing- 
Religious Emodon — Relinous Faith Radonal— The Christian Mysteries— 
The Self-wise Inquirer— Obedience the Remedy for Relinous Perplexity 
— Times of Private Prayer — Forms of Private Prayer — ^Ine Resurrection 
of the Body — ^Witnesses of the Resurrection — Christian Reverence — ^Tbe 
Religion of the Day — Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow — Christian 
Maxmood. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

The World's Benefactors— Faith without Sight— The Incamadon— Martyitlom 
— Love of Relations and Friends — The Mind of Little Children— Cere- 
monies of the Church — ^The Glory of the Christian Church — His Conver- 
sion viewed in Reference to His Office — Secrecy and Suddenness of Divine 
Visitations — Divine Decrees — ^The Reverence due to Her- Christ, a 

guickening Spirit — Saving Knowledge— Self-contemplation — Religious 
swardice — The Gospel Witnesses— Mysteries in Religion — ^The Indwell- 
ing Spirit — ^The Kingdom of the Saints — The Gospel, a Trust committed 
to us — ^Tolerance of Religious Error — Rebuking Sin — ^The Christian 
Ministry — Human Responsibility — Guilelessness — ^The Danger of Riches — 
Tlie Powers of Nature — ^The Danger of Accomplishments— Christian Zeal 
—Use of Saints' Days. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 

Abraham and Lot— Wilfulness of Israel in reiecting Samuel— Saul— Early years 
of David — Jeroboam — Faith and Ooedience — Christian Repentance — 
Contracted Views in Religion — A particular Providence as revealed in 
the Gospel — Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus — Bodily Suffering — 
The Humiliation of the Eternal Son— Jewish Zeal a Pattern to Christians 
— Submission to Church Authority — Contest between Truth and False- 
hood in the Church— The Church Visible and Invisible— The Visible 
Church an Encouragement to Faith— The Gift of the Spirit — Regenerating 
Baptism — In&nt Baptism — ^The Daily Service — The Good Part of Mary — 
Religious Worship a Remedy for Excitements — Intercession — The Inter- 
mediate State. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 

Tlie Strictness of the Law of Christ — Obedience without Love, as instanced in 
the Character of Balaam — Moral Conseque/ices of Single Sins — Accept- 
ance ot Religious Privileges compulsory — Reliance on Religious Observ- 
ances — ^The Individuality of the Soul — Chastisement amid Mercy — Peace 
and Joy amid Chastisement — The State of Grace — The Visible Church 
for the sake of the Elect — The Communion of Saints — The Church a 
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NEWMAN'S PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS— 
CcntinuetL 

Home for the Lonely—- llie Invisible World— The Greatness and Little- 
ness of Human Life — Moral Effects of Communion with God — Christ 
Hidden from the World — Christ Manifested in Remembrance — The Gain- 
saying of Korah — ^The Mysteriousness of our Present Being — ^The Ventures 
of Faith — Faith and Love — Watching — Keeping Fast and Festival. 

CONTENTS OF VOL V. 

Worship, a Preparation for Christ's Coming — Reverence, a Belief in God's 
Presence — Unreal Words — Shrinking from Christ's Coming — Equanimity — 
Remembrance of ]>ast Mercies — ^The Mystery of Godliness— ^The State of 
Innocence — Christian Sympathy — Righteousness not of us, but in us — ^The 
Law of the Spirit— The New Works of the Gospel- The State of Salva- 
tion — Transgressions and Infirmities — Sins of Infirmity — Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy — The Testimony of Conscience — Many called, few chosen — 
Present Blessings — Endurance, the Christian's portion — ^Affliction a School 
of Comfort — The thought of God, the stay of the Soul— Love the one thing 
J needful— The Power of the Will. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VI. 

, Fasting, a Source of Trial— Life^ the Season of Repentance — ^Apostolic Absti- 
nence, a Pattern for Christians— Christ's Pnvations, a Meditation for 
Christians — Christ the Son of God made Man — The Incarnate Son, a 

• Sufferer and Sacrifice — ^The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World — 

Difficulty of realizing Sacred Privileges — The Gospel Sign addressed to 

I Faith— The SpiritualPresence of Chnst in the Church— The Eucharistic 

Presence — Faith the Title for Justification—Judaism of the present day — 

^ The Fellowship of the Apostles— Rising with Christ —Warfare the Condi- 

tion of Victory— Waiting for Christ — Subjecticm of the Reason and Feel- 

: ings to the Revealed A^rd— The Gospel Palaces— The Visible Temple - 

r Offerings for the Sanctuary — ^The Weapons of Saints — Faith without 

Demonstration — ^The Mystery of Uie Holy Trinity — Peace in Believing. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VII. 

t The Lapse of Time— Religion, a Weariness to the Natural Man— The World 
( our Enemy — Tlie Praise of Men — ^Temporal Advantages — ^The Season of 

( Epiphany— The Duty of Self-denial— The Yoke of Christ— Moses the 

; '^fV^ of Christ — ^The Crucifixion— Attendance on Holy Communion— 

( The Gospel Feast — Love of Religion, a new Nature — Relinon pleasant 

to the Religious — Mental Prayer — Infant Baptism — ^The Unity of the 

Church— Steadfastness in the Old Paths. 

f CONTENTS OF VOL. VIII. 

Reverence in Worship— Divine Calls— The Trial of Saul— The Call of David- 
Curiosity a Temptation to Sin — Miracles no remedy for Unbelief— Josiah, 
a Pattern for the Ignorant— Inward Witness to the Truth of the Gospel — 
Jeremiah^ a Lesson for the Disappointed^Endursmce of the World's Cen- 

I sure— Domg Glory to God in Pursuits of the World— Vanity of Human 

Glory — Truth hidden when not sought after— Obedience to God the Way 

\ to Faith in Christ — Sudden Conversions— The Shepherd of our Souls — 

Religious Joy — Ignorance of Evil. 
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Lectures on the Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. By John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel CoU^e, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS. 
Faith considered as the Instrument of Justification — Love considered as the 
Formal Cause of Justification — Primary Sense of the term Justification — 
Secondary Senses of the term Justification — Misuse of the term Just or 
Righteous — On the Gift of Righteousness — The Characteristics of the 
Gift of Righteousness — Righteousness viewed as a Gift and as a Quality — 
Righteousness the Fruit of our Lord's Resiurection — ^The Office of JusUfy- 
ing Faith— The Nature of Justifying Faith— Faith viewed relatively to 
Rites and Works— On preaching the Gospel— Appendix. 

Sermons Bearing upon Subjects of the 

Day. By John Henry Newman,": B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CoPELAND, B.D., Rector of Famham, Essex. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 

CONTENTS. 
The Work of the Christian — Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitent — Our 
Lord's Last Supper and His First — Dangers to the Penitent — ^The Three 
Offices of Christ— Faith and Experience— Faith and the World — The 
Church and the World — Indulgence in Religious Privileges — Connection 
between Personal and Public Improvement — Christian Nobleness — Joshua, 
a Type of Christ and His Followers — EUsha, a Type of Christ and His 
Followers — The Christian Church a continuation of the Jewish — The 
Principle of continuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches — ^The 
Christian Church an Imperial Power — Sanctity the Token of the Christian 
Empire — Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire — ^The Apos- 
tolical Christian — Wisdom and Innocence — Invisible Presence of Christ- 
Outward and Inward Notes of the Church— Grounds for Steadfastness in 
our Religious^ Profession — Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days — Feast- 
ing in Captivity — The Parting of Friends. 

Fifteen Sermons preached "before tlie 

University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. By John 
Henry Newman, B.D', sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS. 

The Philosophical Temper first enjoined by the Gospel— The Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively — Evangelical Sanctity the Perfection 
of Natural Virtue — ^The Usurpations of Reason — Personal Influence, the 
means of Propagating the Truth — Oiur Justice, as a Principle of Divine 
Governance — Contest between Faith and Light — Human Responsibility, 
as Independent of Circumstances — ^Wilfulness the Sin of Saul— Faith and 
Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind— The Nature of Faith in Relation 
to Reason — Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition — Implicit 
and Explicit Reason — Wisdom, as contrasted with Faith and with Bigotry 
— ^The Theory of Developments in Relignious Doctrine. 
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Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and on various occasions. By J. B. Mozley, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. dd. 



CONTENTS, 

The Roman Council— The Pharisees— Eternal Life— Tlie Reversal of Human 
Judgment— War — Nature — The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man 
— The Atonement— Our Duty to Equals — The Peaceful Temper — The 
Strength of Wishes — The unspoken Judgment of Mankind — ^The true test 
of Spiritual Birth — Ascension Day — Gratitude — The Principle of Emula- 
tion — ^Religion the First Choice — The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on 
Education. 



•* There are sermons in it whicAt/or 
Penetrating insight into the mysteries 
and anomalies of human character^ 
its power of holding together strange 
oPPositeSt its capacity /or combinationy 
for disguise t and unconscious transfor- 
tnation^ are as wonderful^ it may 
almost be said as terrible^ in their 
revelations and suggestions as are to 
be found anywhere. There are four 
sermons, one on the * Pharisees ,' one on 
'Eternal Life,* one on the * Reversal 
of Human Judgment,' the fourth on 
the * Unspoken Judgment of Man- 
kind,' which must almost make an 
epoch in the thought and history of 
any one who riads them and really 
takes in what they say. There is in 
them a kind of Shakspearian mixture 
of subtlety of remark with boldness and 
directness of phrase, and with a grave ^ 
pathetic irony, which is not often cha- 
racteristic of such compositions." — 
Times. 

" These are unusually rematkable 
sermons. They are addressed to edu- 
cated, reflective, and, in some cases, 
philosophical readers, and they exhibit, 
by turns or in combination, high philo- 
sophical power, a piercing appreciation 
of human motives, vivid conceptions^ 
and a great power of clothing those 
conceptions in the language of tren- 
chant aphorism, or lofty, earnest 
Poetry."-— GuARDiAS. 



**A new gleam of religious genius. 
. . . Keen simplicity and reality in 
the way of putting things is character- 
istic of these sermons cf Dr. Mozley' s, 
but not less characteristic of them — 
and this is what shows that the Chris- 
tian faith has in him appealed to a 
certain original faculty of the kind 
which we call * genius ' — is the instinc- 
tive sympathy which he seems to have 
with the subtler shades of Christ's 
teaching, so as to make it suddenly 
seem^ new to usy as well as more won- 
derful than ever.** — Spectator, 

" The volume possesses intrinsic 
merits so remarkable as to be almost 
unique. . . . There is scarcely a ser- 
mon in it which does not possess elo- 
quence, in a very true sense, of a high 
order. But it is the eloquence not so 
much of language as of thought. It 
is^ the eloquettce of concentration, of 
vigorous grasp, of delicate irony, of 
deep but subdued fathos, of subtle deli- 
cacy of touch, of broad strong sense ; 
it impresses the mind rather than 
strikes the ear. We cannot help feel- 
ing, as we read, not only that the 
preacher means what he says, but that 
he has taken pains to think out his 
meaning, and has applied to the pro- 
cess tJie whole energy and resources of 
no common intellect." — Saturday 
Review. 
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Sermons Preached on Different Occa- 
sions. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small Svo. dr. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Confessioiip and the Doctrine of the English Church thereupcm — ^The Mora 
Instincbt which lead Men to the Confessional — Pure Religion and Unde- 
filed — God Keeping and Breaking Silence — ^The Kingdom that comes not 
with Observation — ^Jacob's Dream— The contagious Influence of Faithful 
Prophesying — Final^ Impenitence — Final Impenitence exemplified — The 
Goodness and Severity of God as Manifested m the Atonement — ^Remedy, 
the only Form of Doing Good— The Search after Wisdom — ^Thc Oounds 
of True Patriotism— Christ Wielding the Keys of Death and of the World 
unseen — ^The Revelation of the Triune God^ and its Diffusion— The 
Dispensations — Lieaming a reauisite for the Ministry of the Present Day 
— Human Instrumentality employed in Man's Salvation — ^The Stolen Testi- 
mony — The Building up of the Family — On Preaching Christ Crucified— 
Have Salt in Yoursdves — ^The Last Sunday of i86z. 



Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to Ms 

Flock, on Topics of the Day. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition. Small Svo. 

CONTENTS. 

Absolution— Ritualism— The Doctrine of the Eucharist— The Atonement — ^The 
Stability of an Orthodox Faith— The Stabih'ty of Personal Religion- 
On Preaching Christ Crucified — ^The Responsibility of Hearers. 



"Warnings of the Holy Week, &c. Being 

a Coarse of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Saster 
and the Easter Festivals. By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., 
Author of ''Sacred Allegories," &c. Seventh Edition. 
Small Svo. 4J. 6a, 

CONTENTS. 

The Warning: given at Bethany— The Warning of the Day of Excitement — ^The 
Wammg of the Day of Chastisement— The Warning of the Y\s Tree — TTic 
Warning of Judas — The Warning of Pilate— The Warning of the Day of 
Rest — The Signs of Our Lord's Presence—The Remedy for Anxious 
Thoughts — Comfort imder Despondency. 
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Tlie Catholic Sacrifice. Sermons Preached 

at All Saints, Margaret Street By the Rev. Bsrdmore 

COMPTON, M. A. , Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street Crown 

8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS, 

ITie Eucharistic Life— The Sacrifice of Sweet Savour— The Pure Offering— 
The Catholic Oblation — The Sacrificial Feast — The Preparation for the 
Eucharist — ^The Introductory Office — ^The Canon — Degrees of Apprehen- 
sion—The Fascination of Christ Crucified — ^The Shewbread — Consecra- 
tion of Worship and Work— Water, Blood, Wine— The Blood of Spriiikling 
— The Mystery of Sacraments— The Oblation of Gethsemane — Offertory 
and Tribute Money. 



The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 

between the Resurrection and Ascension, r^arded as the 
Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In Five Discourses. With 
an Examination of Dr. Newman's Theory of Development. 
By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Plain Sermons^ preached at Brighstone. 

By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

Except a Man be Bom again— The Lord with the Doctors^The Draw-Net — I 
will lay me down in Peace — Ye have not so learned Christ — Trinity 
Sunday — My Flesh is Meat indeed — The Com of Wheat dying and multi- 
plied — The Seed Com springing to new Life — I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life — ^The Ruler of the Sea — Stewards of the Mysteries of God — 
Ephphatha — The Widow of Nain — Josiah's Discovery of the Law — The 
Invisible World : Angels — Prayers, especially Daily Prayers — ^I'hey all with 
one consent began to make excuse — ^Ascension Day — The Comforter — ^The 
Tokens of the Spirit— Elijah's Wamine, Fathers and Children— Thou 
shalt see them no more for ever — Baskets full of Fragments — Harvest — ^The 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb — ^The Last Judgment. 



Sermons preached at Winchester Col- 
lege. By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 6s, 6d, each. Sold separately. 
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Sermons. By Henry Melvill, B.D., late 

Canon of St. Paul's, and Chaplain in Oxdinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. Ss. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, I. 

The First Prophecy— Christ the Minister of the Church— The Impossibility of 
Creature-Merit— The Humiliation of the Man Christ Jesus — ^The Docmne 
of the^ Resurrection viewed in connection with that of the Soul's Im- 
mortality — The Power of Wickedness and Righteousness to reproduce 
themselves — The Power of Religion to strengthen the Human Intdlect— 
The Provision made by God for the Poor— St. Paul, a Tent-Maker— The 
Advantages of a state of Expectation — Truth as it is ih Jesus — The Dif- 
ficulties of Scripture. 

CONTENTS OF VOL II. 

Jacob's Vision and Vow — ^The continued Agency of the Father and the Son — The 
Resurrection of Dry Bones — Protestantism and Popery — Christianity a 
Sword — ^The Death of Moses— The Ascension of Chnst — The Spirit upon 
the Waters — The Proportion of Grace to Trial— Pleading before the Moun- 
tains — Heaven — God s Way in the Sanctuary. 

" Every one who can remember the if I be lifted up, will draw ail men te 

days when Canon Melvill was the ^if.' "— Kkcord. 

preacher of the day^ will be glad to see "Messrs. Rhfington have pieSHshed 
these four-and-tTventy of his sermons so very opportunely , at a time when 
nicely reproduced. His Sermons were Churchmen are thinking with satis- 
all the result of real study and gentdne faction of the new blood infused into 
readingyWtthfar more theology inthetn the Chapter of St. PauTs, Servftonsbj 
than those of many who make much Henry Mekfill^ who in his day rvas us 
more Pro^ssion of theology. There are celebrated as a preacher as is Comou 
sermons here which we can personally Liddon now. The sermons are not onfy 
remefnber; it has been apieasure to us couchedin elegant langtuMre^ but eere re- 
to be reminded of theniy and we are plete with matter which the younger 
glad to see them brought before the Pre- clergy would do well to study.** — ^Johh 
sent generation. We hope that they Bull. 

may be studied^ for they deserve it ** Few preachers have had nune ad- 

thoroughly,"— hiTKRAKvCnvRCHMAit. mirers than the Rev. Henry MfehnU, 

'* The Sermons of Canon Melvill, and the new edition of his Semtons, 

now republished in ^o handy volumes, in two volumes, will doubtless find 

need only to be mentioned to be sure of plenty of purchasers. The SertHons 

a hearty welcotne. Sound learning, abound in thought, and the thoughts 

well-weighed words, calm and keen are couched in English which is at 

logic, and solemn devoutness, mark once elegant in construction and easy 

the whole series of masterly discourses, to read." — Church Timbs. 

which embrace some of the chief doc- . . . . *^ As they are models of 

trines of the Church, and set them forth their Particular style of oreUory, they 

in clear and Scriptural strength." — will be valuable helps to young preach- 

Standard. ^rr."— Union Review. 

** // would be easy to quote portions " Henry Melviirs intellect was large, 

of exceeding beauty and power. I twos his imagination brilliant, his ardour 

not, however, the charm of style^ nor intense, and his style strong, fervid, 

wealth of words, both which Canon and picturesque. Often he seemed to 

MelviUpossessedin so great abundance, glow with the inspiration ofa^rophet. " 

that he relied on to ruin souls; but the — American Quarterly Church Rk- 

power and spirit of Him Who said, * I view. 
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SeiTinons on Certain of the Less 

Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. By Henry 
Melvill, B.D., late Canon of St Paul's, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
5j. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. 1. 

The Faith of Joseph on his Death-bed — Angels as Remembrancers— The Burning 
of the Magical Books — ^The Parting Hymn — Caesar's Household — The 
Sleepless Night— The Well of Bethlehem— The Thirst of Christ— The 
second Delivery of the Lord's Prayer— Peculiarities in the Miracle in the 
Coasts of Decapolis — The Latter Rain — The Lowly Errand— Nehemiah 
before Artaxerxes — ^Jabez. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IL 

The Young Man in the Linen Cloth— The Fire on the Shore— The Findmg the 
Guest-Chamber— The Spectre's Sermon a truism — Various Opinions— The 
Misrepresentations of Eve-^Seekine, after Finding — ^The Bird's Nest— 
Angels our Guardians in trifles — The appearance of failure — Simon the 
Cyrenian — The power of the Eye— Pilate's Wife — The Examination of 
Cain. 

" JVe are glad to see this new edition on numerous passages oj Scripture. 

ofavhat we have always considered to which he must henceforth read with 

be Mehfill's best sermons^ because in greater intelligence and greater in'^ 

thetn we have his best thoughts. . . . terest than be/ore." — Edinburgh 

Many of these sermons are the strong' Courant. 

est arguments yet adducedforintemal "For skill in developing the 

evielence of the veracity of the Scrip- significance of the ' less promtnent 

tufal narratives.** — Standard. facts of Holy Scripture* no one could 

•' Polished t classical y and vdnning, compete with the late Canon Melvill^ 

these sermons bear the marks of liter- four volumes of whose discourses — 

ary labour, A study oftJiem, will aid two of them occupied entirely with his 

the modem preacher to refine and sermons on subjects of this class— are 

polish his discourses^ and to add to the before us. His preaching was unique. 

vigour which is now the fashion^ the He selected for the mostpart texts that 

gyaces of chastened eloquence and win- are not frequently treated^ and when 

fling rhetoric." — English Church- he cJiose those of a more orditiary char- 

MAN. euter, he generally Presented them in a 

" The sermons of the lamented Mel- newlighty and elicited from^ them some 

vill are too well known to require any truth which would not have suggested 

commendation from^ us. We have here itself to any other preacher. He was 

all the power of rhetoric t and the grace singularly ingenious in some of his 

and beauty of style ^ for which the conceptions , and wonderfully forcible 

author has oieen distinguished^ and and impressive in his mode ofdevelop- 

•which have contributed to render him ing and applying them,** — Noncon- 

a model to preachers^ and given him formist. 

a representative position in the history '* The publishers of these well-known, 

of the English fulpit** — Weekly Re- almost classic sermons, have conferred 

VIEW. a boon on all lovers of our pulpit liter- 

* Unusually interesting .... ature by this beautiful, ^rtableeditioti 

No one can read these sermons without qfsome of the most brilliant and origi- 

derivin^ instruction from^ them, with- nal discourses that have been delivered 

out being compelled to acknowledge to this generation.** — British Quar- 

that new light has been cast for htm tbrly Review. 
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Selection from the Sermons preax3lied 

during the LAtter Years of his life, in the Parish Church of 
Barnes, and in the Cathedral of St Paul's. By Henry 
Melvill, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul's, and Chaplain ii 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8to. 
$s, each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

The Parity of the consequences of Adam's Transgression and Christ's Deatb- 
The Song of Simeon — ^Thc Days of Old — Omissions of Scriptxire— The 
Madman in Sport— Peace, Peace, when there is no Peace — A very IotcIt 
Song— This is that King Ahaz— Arid— New Wine and Old Bottles- 
Demas — Michael and the Devil — The Folly of Excesnve Labour— Sl 
Paul at Philippi — Believing a Lie— The Prodigal Son — ^The Foolishness 
of Preaching — Knowledge and Sorrow — ^^e Unjust Steward — ^Thc Mac 
bom blind. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

Rejoicing as in Spoil — Satan a Copyist — The binding the Tares int: 
Bundles — Two walking together— Agreeing with the Adversary— Goc 
speaking to Moses — Hoping in Mercy — Faith as a Grain of Mustard 
Seed — Mary's Recompense — War in Heaven — Glory into Shame — Td& 
Last Judgment — Man like to Vanity — God so Loved the World— Saul- 
And what shall this Man do? — The Sickness and Death of Elisha — Abiding 
in our Callings — Trinity Sunday. 

" The main characUrisiics of Canon MelznlTs sermons contain /orij 

Canon MelvilFs sermons are these — discourses ^eeuhed by hint in. fUs latr 

thejf are not polemical : the odium theo- years^ and they are prefaced by^ a sksn 

Xo^cyxta. is nowhere to befound in them t memoir of one of the itforthiest and 

and nowhere is the spirit of true Chris- most impressive preachers of recent 

tian charity and love absent from them, times. " — Examiner. 

This will widen their usefulness, for ** Many years have now elapsed sina 

they will on this account make a ready we first heard Henry MehnlL Bvx 

way amongst all sects and creeds of we can still recall the text, tkesermoit, 

professing Christians. Again, these the deep impression made up^fn us hj 

sermons are eminently practical and the impassioned eloquence of the grtai 

devotional in their tone and eUm. The preacher. Itwas our first, esndver} 

truths here proclaimed fierce the heart Profitable experience of what in/luena 

to its very core, so true u thepreachet^s there resides in the faithful Preachint 

aim, so vigorous is the force with which of the Gospel of the Lord ^esus Christ. 

he shoots the convictions o^ his own For while it was impossible to be in- 

heart into the hearts ofhu hearers,** different to the messenger, yet ikt 

— Standard. message was brought home by him U 

" There are in the sermons before the heart and to the conscience. It is 

us all MelvilFs wonted grace of die- pleasant in these, the latest sermon: 

tion, strength ofreasoning, and aptness delivered by Mr. Melvill, tojiftdtiu 

ofiuustrationr—WKaint.Y Review. samefaitltful utterance. ' — Christias 

" TYiw other volumes of the late Observer. 
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ILectures delivered at St. Margaret's, 

Lothbury. By the Rev. Henry Melvill^ B.D.^ late Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 

CONTENTS, 

The Return of the DUpossessed Spirit— Honey from the Rock— Easter— The 
Witness in Oneself— The Apocrypha— A Man a Hiding-place — ^The 
Hundredfold Recompense — The Life more than Meat — Isaiah's Vision — 
St. John the Baptist — Building the Tombs of the Prophets — Manifestation 
of the Sons of God — St Paul's Determination — ^The Song of Moses and 
the Lamb — The Divine Longsuffering— Sowing the Seed — ^The Great 
Multitude — ^The Kinsman Redeemer— St. Barnabas — Spiritual Decline. 

*' We receive with welcome a new interest, and written in language of 

edition of these well-known and de- indued and chastened eloquence. They 

servedfy popular lectures. The time will be found useful and readable by 

for criticising them has passed, the aU sects and creeds." — Glasgow 

(iffu for reeuling them will not Pass Herald. 

/^r»«a«y^^ary.'— Nonconformist. "Canon Melvill was known in his 

** The admirers of the late Canon day as one of the most brilliant pulpit 

Melvill will rejoice to see his well- orators in the English Church, and of 

knoTvn Lothbury Lectures republished the many volumes of his sermons thai 

in such a handy, cheap, and excellent ftave appeared, there is not one which 

edition. Canon MelvilTs sermons is more likely to justify the estimate 

are still well worthy of study. They in which he has been Held than this, 

are elegant, yet exact; scholarly, yet furnishing as it does abundant proof 

popular; full of searching logic, yet of his wide learning, rare e.vpository 

easy to understand; always earnest power, and exuberant splendour of 

and drttout, marked by freshness and language" — Scotsman. • 

The Reconciliation of Eeason and 

Faith. Being Sermons on Faith, Evil, Sin and Suffering, Im- 
mortality, God, Science, Prayer, and other Subjects. By 
, Reginald E. Molyneux, M.A. Crown Svo. 4J. 

The Soul in its Probation: Sermons 

Preached at the Church of S. Alban the Mart3rr, Holbom, 
on the Sundays in Lent, 1873. By the Rey. F. N. Oxenham, 
M. A. Svo. 5J. 

The Christian Character; Six Sermons 

preached in Lent By John Jackson, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Seventh Edition. Small Svo. 3J. 6</. 
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Sermons on Special Occasions. By 

Daniel Moors, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 'js, 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
The Words of Christ imperishable— The Gospel Welcome— The Conversion of 
St. Paul — The Clmstian's Mission — Business and Godliness — Soberness 
and Watchfulness — TTie Joy of the Disciples at the Resurrection — ^The 
Saviour's Ascension— Jesus in the Midst — ^The Moral Attractions of the 
Cross— The Gospel Workmen— The Work of the Holy Spirit— The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity — TTie Law of Moral Recompenses — The Goodness 
of King Joash — The Tenderness of Christ — Christ our Example in Youth 
— ^Jacob in Life and in Death— The Spiritual Mind — Britain's Obligations 
to the Gospel — The Throne in Mourning — Prayer and Providence — ^Thc 
Unsearchableness of God. 

The Age and the Gospel; Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Hulsean Lecture, 1864. With a Discourse on Final Retribu- 
tion. By Daniel Moore, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 

The Mystery of the Temptation: a 

Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown Svo. 

CONTENTS, 

The Entrance into the Temptation— The Fast— The Personality of Satan- 
The First Temptation— The Second Temptation— The Third Temptation 
—The End of the Temptation. 

" IVe can tnention with untnixed has always been a characieristicaUy 

praise a series of lectures on ' The Mys- Anglican virtue has not failed in a 

teryofthe Temptation,' by Mr. Hutch- preacher like Mr. Hutchings.** — Aca- 

ings of Clewer. They are deeply demy. 

thoughtful, fully and well-written, in a ** Students of Scripture will find in 

style which, from its calmness and * The Mystery of the Temptation, ' 

dignity, bej^ts the subject." — Guar- sound reasoning, the evidences of close 

DiAN. study, and the spirit of reverence and 

" This book is one of the refreshing /erveutfaith.'*-^MoRniiiG Post. 

Proofs still occasionally met with that *' This is a volume of lectures which 

the traditional culture and re^nement will repay serious study. They art 

of the Anglican clergy is not quite ex- earnest to the last degree.*' — Literary 

hansted, nor its exhaustion implied. Churchman, 

by the endless and vulgar controversies ** Very good indeed." — Nbw York 

that fill the columns of religious news- Church Journal. 
papers. The sober earnestness that 
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The Eeliglon of the Christ : its His- 
toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A.,. Minister of St. Philip's, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 
London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

** These lectures are a noble coniri- ** His Bampton Lectures are ferha^s 

button to the evidences 0/ the Christian the most suggestive and elaborate qf 

faith. " — BritishQuarterlvRhview. all his productions^ and would of them- 

' * A dmirably adapted to meet some of selves win for him a hi^h position as a 

the foremost objecttons which are now writer on Christian evidence.** — Free- 

being- brought against * the divine au- man. 

thority of the Holy Scriptures.* We " The preface, in which Mr. Leathes 

earnestly recommend our readers to sums up the arguments in his lucid 

buy the book for themselves.** — Liter- way, which are more elaborately drawn 

ary Churchman. out in the Lectures, is one of the finest 

**A volume which ought to take its specimens of clear, candid, temperate 

place beside the best standard works on reasoning in modem literature*' — 

the evidences of Christianity— a kind New York Independent. 

of literature in which the Church of " With thoughtful minds it will 

England is peculiarly rich."— Scots- carry great weight.** —Hfsrff York 

MAN. Churchman. 

The Witness of the Old Testament to 

Christ. Being the Boyle Lectures for the year 1868. By the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 
London. 8vo. 9.^. 

The Witness of St. Paul to Christ. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on 
the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures 
of Dr. Davidson. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., 
Minister of St Philip's, Regent Street, and Professor of 
Hebrew, King's Collie, London. 8vo. loj-. 6d. 

The Witness of St. John to Christ. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1870. With an Appendix on 
the Authorship and Integrity of St. John's Gospel, and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writings. By the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street, and 
Professor of Hebrew, King's College, London. 8vo. loj. 6d, 
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Sermons Preached in the Tempoi ai y 

Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 1870— 1876. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CONTENTS. 

The Seryice of God the Principle of Daily Life— The Costliness of Acceptable 
Offerings — The Hearing of Seimons — The Missionary Character of all 
Chri^ian Lives — The Revelation of the Son as well in Nature as in the 
Incarnation — Ihe New Chaptcl — ^Ihe Secret of Spiritual Strength — He 
PreiNaration of Lent — The Spirit of the Daily Services: I. The Spiiitual 
Sacrifice of the Universal Priesthood. IL Offering to God of His Own— 
The Life of Love — ^The Resurrection — Redeeming the Time — The Devo- 
tional Study of Holy Scripture — Conversion—Conversation — Enthusiasm 
— Growth in the Knowledge of God — The Imitation of Christ — Manliness 
—Truth— Saints* Days— Eternity— Life. 

The Permanence of Ohristiaiiity. Con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1872, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By John Richard Turner Eaton, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton Collie, Rector of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire. 8vo. izr. 

Short Sermons on the Psalms in their 

Order. Preached in a Village Church. By W. J. Stracey, 
^f.A., Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

VoL I.— Psalms I— XXV. 5J. 
Vol. IL— Psahns XXVI—LI. 5J. 

Pleadings for Christ. Being Sermons, 

Doctrinal and Practical, preached in St. Andrew's Church, 
Liverpool. By William Lefroy, M. A., Incumbent. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

The Way of Holiness in MaiTied I^ife. 

A Course of Sermons preached in Lent By the Rev. Henry 
J. Ellison, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and Vicar 
of New Windsor, Berks. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 2J. 6iL 
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\ ; 

Sermons Preached in the Parish 

Church of Barnes, 1871 to 1876. By Peter Goldsmith 
Medd, M.A., late Rector of Barnes; Senior Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

Thankfulness for God's Mercies— Subjection to the Civil Powei>— Christ's Pro- 
phecy of the End — ^God's Purpose of Love in Creation— The Introduction 
of Evil into the Creation — Christian Love — Christianity a Religion of Self- 
Denial — The Nature of Sin — ^The Consequences of Sin (No. i) — The 
Consequences of Sin (No. 2)— The Remedy of Sin (No. i)— The Remedy 
of Sin (No. 2>— With Christ in Paradise— The Remedy of Sin (No. 3)— 
The Remedy of Sin (No. 4) — Christ the Resurrection and the Life — ^The 
Hope of the Resurrection — ^The Three Resurrections — ^The Hope of the 
Christian— The Publican's Prayer— The Conflict of Flesh -and Spirit- 
Christian Unity — The Duty of Forgiveness — Present Salvation — The 
Marks of the Children of God — Against Religious Narrowness — ^The 
Necessity of Meditation on Religious Subjects — ^The Need of Effort in the 
Christian Life — Bodily Works of Mercy — ^The Athanasian Creed — Con- 
scious Religion — ^The Comfort of the Christian Faith— Appendix. 

** The special merit 0/ his volume is courses 0/ such uni/orm excellence, 

its thouf^hifulness ; and as Mr. Medd Nothing hazardous u attempted; but 

'writes tn a very condensed style, the in all that he attempts Mr. Medd 

thirty-two sermons which he has given entirely succeeds. The teaching is 

Its contain a great deal more 0/ valu- plain, direct, and effective; while the 

able matter than many boohs of much breadth 0/ view and the liberality 0/ 

larger bulk. . . . We believe that sentiment etre most refreshing in these 

many of our readers, among the days when the sermon is too often 

clergy as well as the laity, will thank made a party manifesto. Professor 

us for having drawn their attention Blackie woutd find in them both 

to the excellences of the volume before * vigour* and * grace* And the reader 

us." — Guardian. will also find in them a considerable 

** Mr, Medd's sermons are well knowledge of the heart, an intelligent 

worthy of Publication . . . the^ are comprehension of the Christian system, 

above the average of such compositions, much lucid exposition of Scriptural 

and form an i nstructive volume.** — truth, and a jw^cible application of it 

Church Times. to the human conscience.** — Scottish 

** They range over a wide circle of Guardian. 
subjects, theological and practical; " Careful and Radical expositions 

but are always full, vigorous, and of Christian duties, doctrines, and re:, 

energetic, yet with a sobriety of style sponsibilities, written with much force 

ana an elegance of treatment that of language, and brought home to tJie 

must have charmed the hearer Just unlettered with considerable logical 

eu tkev win upon the reader. IVe do vigour.** — Standard. 
not often meet with a volume of die- 
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The Last Three Sermons preached at 

Oxford by Philip N. Shuttleworth, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. Justification through Faith — The 
Merciful Character of the Gospel Covenant — The Sufficiency of 
Scripture a Rule of Faith. To which is added a Letter 
addressed in 1S41 to a Young Clergyman, now a Priest in the 
Church of Rome. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Not Tradition but Scripture. By the 

late Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D., Warden of 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Faith and Practice: A Selection of 

Sermons Preached in St. Philip's Chapel, Regent Street. By 
the Rev. Francis Pigou, M.A., Vicar of Halifax, and 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Small 8vo. df. 

CONTENTS. 

The Certainty of the Resurrection— Whitsunday— The Stilling of the Tempest- 
Practical Religion— The Memory of the Just — ^The Remembrance of Sin 
— The Danger of Relapse — Individual Influence — The use and abuse of 
God's gifts — Natural and Spiritual Instincts — Prayer — ^Preparation for 
Death. 
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7. ]aelt0tou0 (ZEDucatton. 

A Key to Ohristiaii Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, founded on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of "The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Forming a Volume of "Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

" Of cheap and reliable text-hooki of into tnaiters of practical application so 
this nature there has hitherto been a Jreely as to make it most serviceable, 
great want. We are often asked to re- * either as a teacher's suggestion book, 
commend books for use in Church Sun- or as an intelligent pupil's reading 
day-schools, and we therefore take this book.** — Litbrary Churchman. 
opportunity of saying thai we know of ** IVill be very useful for the hig^ur 
fu>ne more likely to be of service bom classes in Sunday-schools, or rather 
to teachers ami scholars than these forthefuUerinstructionof the Sunday- 
*^<y*.'**~ Churchman's Shilling school teachers themselves, where the 
Magazinb. parish Priest is wise enough to devote a 

"This is another of Mr. Blunfs certain time regularly to their prepara- 
most useful manuals, with ail the pre- turn for theirvoluntary task.**'—VKios 
cision of a school book, yet diverging Review. 



Houseliold Theology : a Handbook of 

Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c &C. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of " The Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. td. 

CONTENTS. 

The Bible— The Prayer Book— The Church— Table of Dates— Ministerial Offices 
—Divine Worship — The Creeds— A Practical Summary of Christian 
Doctrine — ^The Great Christian Writers of Early Times — Ancient and 
Modem Heresies and Sects— The Church Calendar — A short explanation 
of Words used in Church History and Theology— Index. 

L ■ •< !■■ 
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Manuals of Eeligious Instruction. 

Edited by John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of 
Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 

3 Volumes. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d, each. Sold separately. 

The Old Testament 
The New Testament 
The Prayer Book. 

Or each Volxraie in Five Parts, is, each Part 

[These Mantials are intended to supply a five years' course of instruction fn 
young people hetween the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 

It will be seen that fifteen small graduated text-books are provided : — 

Five on the Old Testament ; 

Five on the New Testament ; 

Five on the Catechism and Utuigy. . 

In preparing the last, the £dttor has thought it best to spread the study of the 
Catechisan over several years, rather than compress it into one. 

This may give rise to what may appear some needless repetition. But the 
Lessons of our Catechism are of such paramount importance, that it seems de- 
sirable to keep it continually in our Pupils' hands, as the best key to the study cf 
the Prayer Book. 

There has been a grievous want of definiteness in our young people's know- 
ledge of Church doctrine. Especially have the Diocesan Inspectors noticed it 
in our Pupil Teachers. It has arisen, doubtless, from their Teachers ajytyining 
that they had clear elementary ideas about religion, in which really they had 
never been grounded. It is therefore thought not too much to ask them to gin 
one-third of their time to the study of the Prayer Book. 

In the Old Testament and New Testament Manuals the greatest pains have 
been taken to give them such a character as shall render it iqipossible for thea 
to supersede the Sacred Text Two main objects the writers of the Old asd 
New Testament Manuals have proposed to themselves; first, to stimidate interest 
second, to supply a sort of running commentary on the inspired page. £specLil 
pains mive been taken to draw the readei^s attention to the s^ntuai teachmg of 
Holy Scripture, and to subordinate to this the merely historical Interest. 

The writer of the Old Testament Manual has made it his endeavour to help 
the reader to see our Lord Christ in Law, in Psalms, in Prophets. 

The New Testament Manual is confined to the Gospels and Acts. It was 
found impossible to include any of the Efustles. But the Fourth Part of the 
Prayer Book Manual will in some measure supply this deficiency. 

Although they were originally prepared with special regard to Pupil Teachers, 
thev willlbe found adapted also for all students of a like age (from thirteen to 
eighteen) whio have not access to many books.] 
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Rudiments of Theology. A First Book 

for Students. By John Pilkinoton Norris, B.D., Canon 
of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. ^s,6d, 

** It U altogether a rttnarkable book, and eUreciing the student* mmd to 
We have seldom seen clear ^ incisive * what the early Fathers thought and 
r-easoningf orthodox teaching, , and wrote in tlie d^ys when the Churth's 
•ufide^mituiedness in such hafpy com* thesiogians had to hold their own 
3/>M/ri9«/'— Literary Churchman. agaitist an adverse wprld.'" — Guar- 

'M most useful book for theological dian. 
students in the earlier part of their ** This tuork was prepared as a hand- 
course. . . . The book is one for book for theological students. But it 
ivhich the Church owes a debt ofgraH' is to reach a far wider Jield. It is 
tude to Canon Norris, combining, as capable of doing a most important ser- 
it does, orthodoxy and learning, and vice among all classes. Ire have sel- 
log^cid aceurtKv of definition with real dotn, if ever, met a more saii^actory 
charity. We heartily commend it.^ — or a clearer presentation of the funda- 
John Bull. mental facts of theology than those 

** IVe can recommend this book to given in. these Pages. . . . The 
theological students as a useful and author has the rare faculty— ^t 
compendious manual. It is clear and amounts really to genius'-of saying 
tueU arranged. \' . . We venture Just the thing that ought to be said, 
to believe that, on the whole, he is a and of presenting any truth in such a 
■ z'eryfair exponent of the teaching of shafe that the reculer can easily take 
the English Church, and that his book hoUl of it and make it his own. . . . 
tnay be Prqfitablv used ^ those for We commend this work to Churchmen 
voham it is chiefly inteyuhd—that is, generally as one from, which all can 
candidates for ordination,^ — Spbc- derive profit. To the Clergy it will 
XATOR.^ serve as a model method of dogmatic 

" This unpretending work supplies teaching, and to the laity it wtll be a 
a real desideratum. . . . It seeks rich storehoi4se qf information con- 
to lead us from the shifting sands of ceming the things tobe believed. . . . 
huwuin systems to the solid groutui of The whole thing is so admirable in 
Divine revelation, wisely recognising tone, arrangement, and style that it 
ots its most trustworthy interpreters will, no doubt, become universallv 
those who came nearest to its times, popular.'* — Churchman (Nbw York). 



The Toimg Ohnrchman's Compaiiion 

to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., 
Winchester Diocesan Inspector of Schools for West Surrey 
and the Channel Islands. (Recommended by the late and 
present Lord Bishops of Winchester. ) 

Part I. — Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Part II. — Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 
Part III. — The Service of the Holy Communion. 

i8mo., IS. each Part ; or in paper cover, 6d. 
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■ I II..1 iii i i .li^^-^— I 111 ^^»^— ^— — » I ■ ■ 

A Catechism on Gospel History, in- 
culcating Church Doctrine. By the Rev. Samuel Kkttle- 
WELL, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark's, Leeds. Small 8to. 3j. 6d. 

*' Tcjurik^ ikg good and ^*aut cttt- to attiti iko Ckrittum ^mcAtfr.*— Ex- 
torn tfpartnUgMng rtliiious uuiruc' teact fkom Prbfacb. 
ihmUtMr ptm chUdrtn, m well at 

Oatechesis; or, Ohristian Instruction 

preparatory to Confirmation and First Commmiioiu By 
Cha&lbs Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St Andrews. 
New Edition. Small 8to. 2f. 

A Help to Catechizing. For the Use of 

Cleigymen, Schools, and Private Families. By James Beaven, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of King's 
College, Toronto. New Edition. i8mo. 2/. 

Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles' 

Creed ; chiefly from Bp. Pearson. By Edward Bicker- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. New Edition. i8mo. 2j. 

Questions illustrating the Thirty-lSTine 

Articles of the Church of England, with Proo& from Holy 
Scripture, and the Primitive Church. By Edward Bicker- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 

Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms. 

Containing Brief Explanations of Words used in Theology, 
Liturgiology, Chronology, Law, Architecture, Antiquities, 
Symbolism, Greek Hierology and Mediaeval Latin; t(^ether 
with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and 
Ceremonial, and Miscellaneous Subjects. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Crown 8vo. iSx. 
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The Idle Word : Short Religious Essays 

npon the Gift of Speech. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8to. 3^. 

CONTENTS, 

The Connexion of Speech with Reason— The Connexion of Speech with Reason 
—The Heav^Y Analogy of the Cosmexion of Speech with Reason 
—An Idle Word Defined from the Decalogue— An Idle Word defined 
from the Decalo^e— What is an Idle Word?— Words of Business and 
innocent Recreation not Idle — Speech the Instrument of Proi>hecy and 
Sacrifice— Hints for the Guidance of Conversation — On Religious Con- 
versation—Appendix. 

A Manual of Oonfirmation, Comprising 

— I. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation^ with Short 
Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers 
on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordi- 
nance. With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens 
how to prepare themselves for their first Communion. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. ix. 6a, 

Easy Lessons Addressed to Candidates 

for Confirmation. By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and sometime Vicar of St George's, Brendon 
HiU. Small 8vo. is, 6d. 
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Allegories and Tales. By the Rev. W. 

£. Heygate, M. a. , Rector of Brigbstone; CroivB Svo. 5x. 

** It ueminenifyon^nal, and every titherfaryotmgorfifrold. T%m stories 

one of its sixty-three skcrt aUegories is a are some of tAe^quai$itf some of them 

story that the duUestckiJdwiUread and ^tcturesqtu,all of them pleasant; Mid 

the intelligent child will understand the moral they mcloee shines out soft 

and enjoy. Grave thou^f htndfy rail' and clear as through a crystal. This 

iery, Htingsarcasm,grim humour ^ sin^ is a booh thai moM be recommended for 

tore indignation^ wise counsel, a broad a present, not omy for young people, but 

tharity. and other characteristics, run for those of larger growth,^— Atuks- 

through the aU^pnies, many of which iSUM. 

are highly poetual and good models of ** The Rector of Brighstone has the 

that style of compositionr—V,miiBJjvGiii gift of writing moral and spiritual 

CoUKANT. lessons for the young in the most at- 

** Mr. Heygatisvolume contains about tractive fashion. Mis * AUegories and 

sixty short tales or allegories, all rife TtsLaf are excellent specimens of stories, 

with good teaching, plainly set forth, with a moral, in which the moral is 

and written in a very engaging and not obtrusive and yet is not lost." — 

attractive style. As a present for chU- English Indbpbmdknt. 

dren this book would be at once accept- "A book of very great beauty and 

able and beneficial. It can be higkly power. Mr. Heygate is a thoughtful, 

commended. "^GhvrCh Hbrald. earnest and able writer, on whom more 

** There are both grace and^ecision than any one is fallen in a striking 

about these 'Allegories and Tides,* manner the mantle of the great aitthor 

which make them charming to read of*Agathos.*'*—JoHitBui.L. 

Soim^me; a Story of a Wilful life. 

Small 8vo. y. 6d, 

" There is a verv quiet, earnest tone simple little story for young people- 
in this ttory, whicnreconciles the reader one which they will not only read but 
to the lesson which it is intended to tfyf/V^f."— Morning Hbrald. 
teach. It is essentially a story of ** The author promises to become a 
character, and the heroine who is sup- valuable accession to the ranks of our 
posed to relate it is presented in a popular kUfy writers. *Soimime* is 
clearly denned and somewhat pictur- a simple hfe-Uke story, charmingly 
esque manner . , . To the thought/ul told emd gracefully written, astd, what 
who are Jkusing from youth to r%per is better still, its tendencies are excel- 
years, 'SoimhnP wiliprovebothattrac- lent. The leswns it teaches are of the 
live and useful.**— Pv^iac Opinion. hi§^st ^nf^."— European Mail. 

" A vein of lofty, moral, and deep ^* There are many clever little bits 

religious feeling runs through the of description, and excellent maxims 

whole tats, and the author neither worth remembering. The Konery is 

iproses nor preaches. "—Standard. aUcharmingh described "—Monthly 

"A very mUural, unaffected, and "^kcxxt. 
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The First Chronicle of ^scendiine. 

A Tale of the Days of Saint DunstaiL By the Rev. A. D. 
Crake, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints' School, Bloxham, 
Anthor of the "History of the Church under the Roman 
Empire," &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

** The volume will possess a strong period. We can scarcely interne it 
inUrestt especially for the youngs and ^tsihle that it should he anything else 
be Msefulf tooyfor though in form a tale, than a great favoutite.*' — Literary 
/'/ may be classed among * the side-lights Churchman. 
oj" Aistory.'"—ST AUDAKD. " It is one of the best historical tales 

** Altogether the booh shows great for the young that has been published 
thought and careful study of the man- for a long time." — Nonconformist. 
Tiers and customs of those early Saxon ** Written with much spirit and a 
times."— JoHS Bull. careful attention to the best authorities 

** We snail be glad when Mr. Crake on the history of the period of which he 
takes up his pen once mere^ to give us treats." — National Church. 
a further instalment of the annals of *• The facts upon which the Chronicle 
the House of yEscendune."— Church is based have been carefully brought 
TiMBS. togetherfrom a variety ofsources, and 

**A very interesting and well written great skill has been shown in the con- 

I story of Saxon times — the times of struction of the narrative. The aim, 

Dunstan and the hapless Edwy. The of the author is certainly a good one, 

author has evidently taken great pains and his efforts have been attended with a 

to examine into the real history of the considerable amount of success,"— "Rock. 

, Alfgar the Dane, or the Second Ohron- 

' icle of iEscendune. A Tale. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 

B.A., Chaplain of All Saints' School, Bloxham, Author of thf 

^ " History of the Church under the Roman Empire," &c. &c. 

Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

f " Mr. Crakes 'Chronicles ofMscen- will not find this little book both inter- 

^ dune* have their second instalment in estinrand instructive. Its tone is as 

'Alfgar the Dane,* a youth who is excellent as that of Mr. Crakes pre- 

saved jFrom the massacre on S. Bricks vious tale.'* — Church Quarterly Re- 

( flight to meet with many capital ad- view. 

i »^«/«w*."— Guardian. **Here, strung together with char- 

* ' Sure to be excessively popular with acters in harmony with the times, is a 

\ boys, and we look forward with great thoroughly well written history of the 

I interest to the Third Chronicle, which later Danish invasions of England, 

I will tell of the Norman invasion.**— . , . . As a tale his work is interest' 

Church 1 imbs. ing; as a history it is of very consider- 

** As in his former Production, Mr, aole value.** — Nonconformist. 

Crake seems to have taken great pains '* It is not often that a writer com- 

to be correct in his facts, and he has, we bines so completely the qualities which 

really believe, combined accuracy with go to make up the historian and the 

liveliness. Schoolboys, not atBlo.xham novelist, but Mr. Crake has this happy 

only, ought to be very grateful to him: conjunction of faculties in an eminent 

though in thus speaking we by no degree.** — Standard. 
means intend to imply that seniors 
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The Hillford Confirmatioii. A Tale. 

By M. C. Phillfotts. New Edition. i6mo. is. 

Sacred Allegories. The Shadow of the 

Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's Home— The King's 
Messengers. By the Rev. William Adams, M.A.9 late 
Fellow of Merton Collie, Oxford. New Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small Svo. $s. 

The Four Allegories may be had separately, with Illustra- 
tions. Small Svo. is, each. 

Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty: a 

Venetian Tale. By the Rev. J. D. Mereweather, B.A. 
English Chaplain at Venice. Small Svo. 31. 6ef, 
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9. ^i0torp anD IBiofftapftp* 

Christian Biographies. By H. L. Sidney 

Lear. New and Uniform Editions, Eight Volumes. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d. each. Sold separately. Or the Eight Volumes 
in a Box, 31J. 6d, 

Bossuet and his Contemporaries. 

Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies," By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
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It coHtabu to many interesting " Bossuefs daily life, his style of 

facts that it may he profitably read preaching, his assoctation with the 

even by those who already know the stirringpoUtical, social, and ecclesias- 

man and /-4^/m«i "—Spectator. tical events of his time, are presented 

** Here is a clear and good work, the in a sitt^le but picturesqne way**—' 
product of thorough industry and of Daily Nbws. 

honest mind,** — Nonconformist. ** We are always glad to welcome a 

**All biography is delightful, and fresh work from the graceful pen of the 

this story of Bossuet is eminently so.*' author of * A Dominican Artist* "— 

— Notes and Queries. Saturday Review. 

F6nelon, Archbishop of Oambrai. A 

Biographical Sketch. Forming a Volume of " Christian Bio- 
graphies." By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

** Those who know — and we may sketch. There are nearly 500 Pages, 

fairly ask, who does not f — the charm- and there are very few which fau to 

ing books which we have eUready had give a reader something for glad 

from the present writer, will need or serious thought." — Notes and 

nothing more than the announcement Queries. 

of it to make them welcome this new ac- " The author has evidently studied 

count of the life of the saintly Finehn,** his subject with great care, and con- 

—Church Quarterly Review. suited all important authorities, with, 

** The history of the Church offers as result, an exceedingly interesting 

few more attractive biographies than book on one of the most interesting 

thai of the great Archoiskop, whom figures that France ever proditced. 

everybody appreciated save his king.** Fhulon's life is treated with great 

—Guardian. cleamas, and the important facts 

" The delightful volume under noti^ vividly portrayed'*— ^xauihkr. 

will add much to the well-deserved re- ** IVedimbt much whether the ttalman 

putation of its author.'* — Church was ever so vividly portrayed or his 

Times. portrait so elegantly framed as in this 

" The writer has found a subject choice andreadablebook,*'— \l \rcnMAV 

which suits her genius, and she handles "One of the great charms of this 

it with both sktll and sympathy. . . . work consists in the letters scattered 

The account of his life at Cambrai is up and down its pages, some addressed 

one of the most delightful narratives to his royal Pupil, and others to his 

that we have ever read. It would friends. The sweet nature and singu- 

be scarcely too much to extettd the same lar fascination of the A rehhishop shine 

praise to the whole book.** — Spectator, forth conspicuously in these self f eve- 

** FineUm is thoroughly readable, lations,w7uch breathe a truly religious 

and is much more than a biographical spirit.** — English Independent. 

aid at 0s{ord attb CS^ambribge 
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A Oliiistian Painter of the K'ineteeiith 

Century; being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. Forming 
a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By H. L. Sidney 
Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

* * This is a t<mching and instructive amount of honour and success, cannot 

story of a life singularly full o/nobil- but be welcome to earnest students of 

ity, affection, and grace, and it is all kinds. . . ^. There are nrany 

worthily told. "SvacTATOR. fine pieces of criticism in. this Book,— 

** Sympathetic, popular, and free, utterances of Flandrin* s vohich show 

almost to a fault, from technicalities, the clear wit of the man, his candour, 

. . . The book is welcome as a not and self-balanced Judgment 

untimely memorial to a man who We have written enough to sAotv how 

deserves to be held up as an example." interesting the book is. " — Atusm-^eum. 

— Saturday Review. '* This is a charming' addition to 

** The record of a Itfe marked by biographical Utermiurt^—l^orfBS and 

exalted aims, and crowned by no small Qubkies. 



A Dominican Artist : A Sketch of the 

Life of the Rev. P^re Besson, of the Order of St Daminic. 
Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

"The author of the Life of P ire so perfect in its simple andc0fnp/ete 

Besson writes with a grace anarefine- devotion been withheld frtHm our 

ment of devotumal feeling ffecuUarly admiration But voe have 

suited to a subject-matter which suffers dwelt too long already on thisfascineU- 

beyond most others from any coarse- ingbook, and must now leeeveit to our 

ness of touch. It Tvould be difficult to readers." — Literary Churchman. 

find * the simpUcify and purity of a "A beautiful and most interesting 

holy life* more exquisitely illustrated siketch of the late Pire Besson^ an 

than in Father BessorCs career, both artist who forsook the eetsel for the 

before and tifter his joining the Domi- edtar. "—Church Timbs. 

ntcan Order under the auspices of ** Whatever a reader may think of 

Lacordaire. . . . Certainly we have Pire Besson*s profession as a moni, 

never come across what could more no one will doubt his goodness i no one 

strictly be termed in the truest sense can fail to Profit who wilipaiientfy 

* the life of a beautiful soul.* The read his life, as here written, by a 

author has done well in presenting to friend, whose sole defect is in. being 

English readers this singularly grace' slightly unctuous.** — ^Athbm>bum. 

ful biography, in which all who can ap- " The story of Pire Besson*s life is 

predate genuine simplicity and noble- one of much interest^ and told with 

ness of Christian character will find simplicity, candour,and good feeling.* 

much to admire and little or nothing — Spectator. 

to condemn.*' —SATVtiDAY Review. ** We strongly recotttmend it to our 

'* It would indeed have been a de- readers. It u a charming biography, 

ploralle omission had so exquisite a thatwilldel^htandedifybothoidand 

biography been by any neglect lost to yo9eng."—WBsrMiKSTKR Gazkttb. 
English readers, and had a character 



i 
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The life of Madame Louise de France, 

Daughter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Terese de 
S. Augustin. Forming a Volume of " Christian Biographies." 
By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

" Sisck a r^ordtifdee^t earnest, self' family of LouisXV.thetvissu^s this Ma- 
sacrificing ^ietyy beneath the surface of dame Louise y whose life is set before us 

Parisian Itftt during what we all re- as a specimen tfascalmanduniworldly 

gardeu the worst age of French godless- devotionr-~of a devotion, too, full of 

nessy oufhtto teach us all a lesson ofho^e shrewd sense and practical adminis- 

andfatth, let appearances be what they troHve talent^as any we have ever 

may. Here, from out of the court and met with.**— Litkrarv Churchman. 

The Revival of Priestly life in the 

Seventeenth Century in France. Charles de Condren — 
S. Philip Neri and Cardinal de Berulle — S. Vincent 
DE Paul — Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques Olier. 
Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies.'' By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. Crown 8yo. 3j. 6d, 

"A booh the authorship of which may belong, can read without quick 

will command the respect ofaU who sympathy and emotion these touching 

can honour sterling worth, ' ITo Chris- sketches of the early Oraiorians and the 

tian, to whatever denominatton he jLazaruts.**^STAHTiAitD. 

life of S. Eruncis de Sales. Forming a 

Volume of " Christian^Biographies. " By H. L. SIDNEY Lear. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 6<i, 

" // is w ri tten with the delieacy, of his biography, as it can be traced in 

freshness, and absence of all affecia^ his own wnt^igs and in those of his 

tion which characterized the former most intimate and affectionate friends, 

voorks by the same hand, ana which The book is written with the grave and 

render these books so very mnch more quiet grace which chareuterines the 

pleasant reading than are religious productions of its author, and cannot 

biograpkies in general. The character fail to please those readers who can 

of S. Francu de Sales, Bishop of sympathize with all forms of goodness 

Geneva, is a charming one ; a more and devotion to noble purpose." — 

simple, pure, and fioue life it would Westmimstbr Review. 

be d^^ult to conceive. His unaffected ** A book which contains the record 

humility, his freedom from dogmatism of a life as sweet, pure, and noble, as 

in an aii^e when dogma was placed any man by divine help, granted to 

above rehgion, his freedom from oigotry devout sincerity of soul, has beett per- 

in <sn age of persecution, were alike mitted to live upon earth. The ex- 

admiraoie,"—STAHDAai}, ample of this gentle but resolute and 

" The author of * A Dominican energetic spirit, wholly dedicated to 

Artist^ in writing this new Ufeofthe the highest conceivable good, offering 

wife and laving^ Bishop and Prince of itself, with all the temporal uses of 

Geneva, has aimed less at historical mental existence ^ to the service of in- 

or ecclesiastical investigation than at finite and eternal benfificence, is ex- 

a vivid and natural r^resentation of tremely touching. It is a book worthy 

the inner mind and life of the subject of acceptance.^ -—'Damm Nbws. 

anil at #x{oril mi Cftmbtftge 
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Henri Perreyve. By A. Gratry, Pr6tre 

de rOratoire, Professeur de Morale Evang^que k la Sorbonne, 
et Membre de I'Acad^mie Fran^aise. Translated, by special 
peimission. With Portrait. Forming a Volume of ** Christian 
Biographies.*' By H. L. Sidney Lbail Crown 8yo. 3/. 6d. 

** A mast icuekinf ami ^cwtuful of thg memoir gave ki$Hself u^ to tkt 

^iece of Uogra^y, tnUrtperted with duties of his sacred office, and to the 

^rofnmd r^flectioHM on ^ersonai reU- cuUivatioH of the graces with which ht 

gien, and on the fros^cts of Chris- was endowed." — Church Timbs. * 

/MWJff."— Church Rbvibw. *'It is easy to see that Henri Per- 

** The worhs of the translator of rme. Professor of Moral Theology at 

Henri Perreyve form, for the most the Sorbonne, was a Romase Cnthalic 

part, a series of saintly biographies priest of no ordinary tj^. With com- 

which have obtained a latter share of paratively Utile of what Pmotestanti 

Popularity than is generally accented call superstition, with great courage 

to boohs of this aescription. . . . and sincerity, with a nature sieeguletrlf 

The description of^ his last da^s will guileless ana noble, his priestly voca^ 

probably be read with greater interest tion, although pursued, tsccorxUesg to 

than any other part of the booh ipre- his biographer, with unbridled ueal, 

sentingeuit does an example ef forti- did not st(/le his human symtpathies 

tude under suffering, and resignation, tmd aspirations. He could not believe 

when cut off so soon Mter entering upon that his faith compelled hint *to re- 

a much-coveted and useful career, of nounce sense and reason,^ or that a 

rare occurrence in this age of self' Priest was not free to speah, act, and 

assertion. This is, in fact, the essen- thinh lihe other men. Indeed, the 

tial teaching of the entire volume** Abbi Gratry mahes a hind of ap^ogy 

— ^Morning Post. for his friends freo-^eahing tn thts 

" Those who tahe a pleasure in read" re^ct, and endeavours to ojeplain 

ing a beautifid account of a beautiful it. Perrevve was the beloved dtsciple 

Character would do well to procure the of Lacordaire, who left him all Jus 

Life of * Henri Perreyve,* . . . We manuKri^ts, notes, emd Papere, and 

nvould especially recommend the booh he himself attained the position of a 

for the perusal ofEngUsh Priests, who great pulpit orator. " — Pau. Mall 

may learn man^ a holy lesson from Gazbttb. 
the devoted spirit in which the subject 

The Last Days of P^re Gratry. By Pere 

Adolphe Perraud, of the Oratory, and Professor of La 
Sorbonne. Translated by Special permission. By the Author 
of ** Life of S. Francis de Sales," &c Crown 8vo. 3J. ed. 

Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. A Sketch by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul% and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. 2J. 6^. ; or with the 
Funeral Sermon, ''Life in Death," y. 6d, 

Waterloo ^Isce^ Itonl^on 
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Tiife of S. Yincent de Paul. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. F. Wilson, M.A., Prebendary of 
Salisbuiy and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. 9^ . 



«< 



' A matt readaile volume, iUMfrai' produced by ihg Gallican Church, has 

ing plans and arrangemenis, which at last found a competent English 

/rom the circumstances of the day are biographer. The volume bejbre us has 

invested with Peculiar interest/* — evidently been written with conscien- 

English Churchman. tiaus care and scrupulous industry. 

"All will be pleased at reading the It is based on the best authorities, 

/hnesent admirably written narrative, which have been compared tuith Praise- 

in which we do not hnow whether to worthy diligence; its style is clear, 

admire more the candour and earnest' elegant, and unambitious; and it 

nesstf/" the writer or his plain, sensible, shows a fine appreciation of the life 

and agreeable style.**— "Wbbklv Rb- and character of the man whom it 

GisTBR. commemorates.** — Scottish Guar- 

' ' We trust that this deeply interest- Di an. 

ing and beautifully written biogrt^hy "Mr. Wilson has done his worh 

uttll be extensively circulated in Kng- admirably and evidently con amorcj 

land.** — Church Hbrald. a$td he completely proves the thesis 

" We heartily recommend the intro- with which he starts, vIm., that in the 
duction to the study of all concerned lije of the Saint there is a homeliftess 

-with ordinations."— -GvARDiAK. and simffUcity, and a general absence 

" We are glad that S. Vincent de of the miraculous or the more ascetic 

Paul, one of the most remarhable men type ofsaintlinessj* — ^John Bull. 



John Wesley's Place in Ohnrch. History 

determined, with the aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, 
or unnoticed by, his Biographers. With a New and Authentic 
Portrait. By R. Denny Urlin, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, &c. Small 8vo. 5^. 6d, 



A History of the Holy Eastern Church. 

The Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev. John Mason 
Neals, D. D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
A Posthumous Fragment. Together with Memoirs of the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, by Constantius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; translated from the Greek, and three Appendices. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., Vicar of Ringwood, late Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. lox. 6d, 
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History of the Church under the 

Roman Empire, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 
B. A., Chaplain of Ml Saints* School, Bloxhani. Crown 8vo. 
7j. 6(1. 

" A compendiotts history o/tkt Chris- schools for the young.*' — English 
Han Church under the Roman Empire Churchman. 

will he hailed with pleasure by all "Mr. Crake gives us in a. dear and 
readers 0/ ecclesiastical lore. . . . concise form a narrative of the Church 
The author is quite free from the history during the period tinth tvhick 
spirit of controversiafism ; wherever it is most important that the youn^ 
he refers to a prevalent Prentice of should first be made acquainted. The 
ancient times he gives his authority, dijferent events appear to be described 
In his statement of facts or opinions with a judicious regard to tkeir rt la- 
he is always accurate and concise, and tive importances and the tnanual may 
his manual is doubtless destined to a be safely recommended.'* — John Bull. 
lengthened period of popularity." — ** The facts are well fnarshalled, the 
Morning Post. literary st^le of the book is simple and 

**It is very well done. It gives a good; while the Principles enunciated 
very comprehensive view of the progress throughout render it a volutne which 
of events^ ecclesiastical and political^ may be safehf put into the hands of 
at the great centres of civilisation students, ror the higher jforms of 
during the first five centuries of Chris- grammar-schools it is exactly /A^ book 
tianity.**-^DAiLY News. required. Never ponderous ^ and fre- 

" In his well-planned and carefully quently very attractive and interest- 
written volume ofyxi^ages Mr. Crake ing^ it is at once readable andedi^^ng, 
has supplied a weU-knorvn and long- and fills efficiently a vacant place 
felt want. Relying on all the highest in elementary historical UtereUure. 
and best authorities for his mainfacts Furthermore its type is clear and bold, 
and conclusions, and wisely making and it is well broken up into para- 
use ofedl modem research, Mr. Crake graphs." — ^Union Rbvibw. 
has spared neither time nor labour to **It retells an oft-told tale in a 
make his work accurate, trustworthy, singularly fresh and perspicuous style, 
and intelligent.^ — Standard. rendering the book neither abase the 

" Really interesting, well suited to comprehension of an intelligent hoy or 
the needs of those for whom it was pre- girl of fourteen or upwards, nor he- 
Pared, and its Church tone is un- neath the attention of an educated 
exceptionable.**— ^ws-Rzn Times. man. We can imagine no better book 

"Asa volume for students and the as an addition to a parochial library ^ 
higher forms of fur public schools it as a Prize, or as a reading book in the 
is admirably adapted.**— Church upper forms of middle-class schools.**— 
Herald. Scottish Guardian. 

' *' IVe cordially recommend it for 



Church Memorials and Characteristics; 

being a Church History of the six First Centuries. By the late 
William Roberts, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Edited by his Son, 
Arthur Roberts, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 
8vo, 7j. 6d. 
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A Key to the Knowledge of Olnircli 

History (Ancient). Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of "The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer," &c &c. Small 8vo. 2s. 6cl, Also a Cheap Edition, 
IS, 6d. 
Fomuog a Volume of " Keys to Christian Knowledge. '* 

** It offers a short and condensed everything that could he consistently 
account of the origin ^ growthy and con- expected tn a volume of its character, 
diiionqf the Church in all parts of the There are tnany notes, theological, 
^voridyfrom. A.D. z down to the end of scripiuraly and historical^ ana the 
the fifteenth century. Mr. Blunts * get up * of the hook is s^cialh com- 
first object has heen conciseness y and ntendable. As a text'Oook for the 
this has heen admirably carried out, higher fortns of schools the work will 
and to students of Church history this he acceptable to numerous teachers.** — 
feature will readily recommend itself. Public Opinion. 
As an elementary worh *A Key* will ** It contains some concise notes on 
he specially valuable, inasmuch as it Church History, compressed into a 
points out certain definite lines (^ small comfass, and we think it is 
thought, hy which those who enjoy the likely to he useful as a hqgk of refer' 
opportunity may he guided in reading ence** — John Bull. 
the statements of more elaborate his- ** A very terse and reliable collection 
tories. At the same time it is hut fair of the main facts and incidents con- 
to Mr.Blunt toremarkthat, for general nected with Church History.**— "Rock. 
readers,, the little volume contains 

A Key to the Knowledge of Ohnrch 

History (Modem). Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of "The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer," &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, 
is, 6d. 
Forming a Volume of " Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

The Eeformation of the Church of 

England ; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1 5 14-1547. 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., r.S.A., Editor of 
** The Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c. Third 
Edition. 8vo. i6j. 

Perranzabnloe, the Lost Church Found ; 

or. The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. 
Collins Trelawny, M. A., lateRectorof Timsbury, Somerset, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

anb at ®sforli anl^ CambrUiiie 
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History of the English Institutioiis. 

By Philip V. Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. y, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

History of French litei'atiire, adapted 

from the French of M. Demogeot By C. Bridge. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of ** Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

The Roman Empire. From the Death 

of Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, 
A.D. 395 to A.D. 800. By A. M. Curteis, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. With Maps. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A. , Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

History of Modein English Law. By 

Sir Roland Knyvet Wilson, Bart, M. A., Barrister-at-Law, 

late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. ^j. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 

Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

The Eeign of Lewis XI. By P. F. Willert, 

M. A., Fellow of Exeter Collie, Oxford. With Map. Crown 
Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning,M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 
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English History in the Fourteenth 

Century. - By Charles H. Pearson, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

Forming a Voltune of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A. , Fellow of King's Collie, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

Life of Eobert Gray, Bishop of Oape 

Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Charles Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helms- 
ley, York. With Portrait and Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32J. 



"1 



^We have noUctd this work at grwt and throughout^ by a felicitous selec- 
length I but not, we venture to thinks tion qf Utters ^ we have the Bishop 
at a length that exceeds its merits and himself before us. His actions are re- 
its interest. It is, in fact, more than lated almost without comment, while 
a biography; it is a valuable addition the reasons for his actions are given 
to the history of the nineteenth centtay, in his own words,** — Saturday Rb- 
Mr. Keble more than once described vibw. 

Bishop Grays struggles as * Hke a bit *' There is a fascination in these 

out of the fourth century,**' — Guar- volumes which few Churchmen will be 

DiAN. able to resist.*'— JoHK Bull. 

" The two volumes contain nearly ** We welcome it as a worthy tribute 

twelve hsmdred Pages; but the life to the memory of one who possessed the 

which is here written is that of no true apostolic spirit, was a faithful 

ordinary man. and we do not know son of the Chstrch, and a distinguished 

that we ^uld wish a page omitted, ornament of the Episcopate,** — Stan- 

The compiler has judiciously kef^t him- dard. 

self in the background, if is own ** Not only interesting as the record 

opinions are rarely given; his work of a good man*s life, but extremely 

has been limited to arrangisig the valumle as materials for Church his- 

events of a stirring and devoted Ufe, tory/'—Cnvwm Times. 

life, Journals, and Ijotters of Heniy 

Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his 
Widow. With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 9;. 

** On the whole, Mrs, Alford has ac- had shared his evety thought,**— GvAR- 

quitted herself admirably, . . . Those dian. 

who desire thoroug^y to appreciate a " We have here the simple and loving 

valuable Ufe and a beautyul char- record of a happy, industrious, and 

acter we i^ffer to the volmsne itseif,**— holy life, . , , To have known and 

Times. valued Henry Alford will long be a 

**It was a beautiful life he lived; source of heartfelt satisfiution to many 

and touchingly beautiful in its un- others, besides those immediate friends 

adorned simplicity is the record given whose names are linked with his in 

to us in thu volume l^ his liu-long this beautiful and touching Life by his 

companion, who from hss early boyhood widow, ''—Saturday Rbvibw. 

anb at AsCbrll anti (fombrU^ge 
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The Life of Alexander Lycurgus, 

Archbishop of the Cyclades. By F. M. F. Skene. With an 
Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 
3J. 6d, ; or in paper Cover, 3^. 

Historical iNTarratives. From the Russian. 

By H. C. Romanoff, Author of "Sketches of the Rites anil 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church," &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sketches of the Eites and Oustonas of 

the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. Romanoff. With an 
Introductory Notice by the Author of " The Heir of Reddyfie. " 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7,r. 6d, 

" TAg volume before us it anything * to present the Engiisk with cerrect 

but a formal liturrical treatise, ft descriptions of the ceremonies of the 

might be more valuaBU to a few scholars Greco-Russian Church, and at tht 

if it were, but it would certainly fail same time with pictures of^ domestic 

to obtain perusal at the hands of the life in Russian homes, es^ecitslfy thou 

great majority of those whom the of the clergy and the mtddle class of 

writer, not unreasonably, hopes to nobles;* and, beyond question., the 

attract by the narrative style she has authot^s labour has been so far suc- 

adopted. What she has set before us cessful that, whilst her ChurcA scenes 

u a series of brief outlines, which, by may be commended as a series of most 

their simple effort to clothe the inffr- dramatic and pictureeque toMeamx, 

mation given us in a living garb, her social sketches enable us^to look at 

reminds us of a once-Popular chiUTs certain points beneath the stetface oj 

book wkich we r e m e moer a generation Russian life, and materially enlarge 

ago, called * Sketches of Human Man- our knowledge of a country concerning 

ners.* ** — Church Timbs. wkich we have still a very great deal 

** The two fold object of this work is to learn.** — ^Athbnaum. 

Fables respecting the Popes of the 

Middle Ages. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
John J. Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. Translated 
by the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., Master of University 
College, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity Collie, Oxford. 
Svo. I4.r. 

Oniious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of "Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief," &c. With Illustrations. New 
E/litioiu Crown Svo. 6j. 
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A History of England. By the Rev. 

J. Franck Bright, 'M .a., Fellow of University College, and 
Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford ; late Master of the Modem School in Marlborough 
College. With Numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 

Period I.— FEUDAL MONARCHY. The Departure 
of the Romans, to Richard IIL A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d, 

Period H.— PERSONAL MONARCHY : Henry VII. 
to James II. A. D. 1485- 1688. $s. 

Period IIL— CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
William and Mary, to the present time. A.D. 1689- 
1837. 7 J. 6d, 

Historical Biographies. Edited by the 

Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. With Maps. Small 8vo. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2J. 6d, 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 2s, 6d. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3^. 

A History of England for Ohildren. 

By George Davys, D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 

The Annual Eegister : a Review of Public 

Events at Home and Abroad, for the Years 1863 to 1877. 
New Series. 8vo. i8x. each. 
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10. ^liBEcellaneouieE. 



The Authorship of the "De Imita- 

tione Christi." With many interesting particulars about the 
Book. By Samuel Kettlevvell, M^, late Vicar of St 
Mark's, Leeds. Containing Photographic Engravings of the 
''De Imitatione " written by Thomas ^ Kempis, 1441, and of 
two other MSS. 8vo. 14J. 

Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever: A 

Poem in Twelve Books. By E, H. Bickersteth, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Tenth Edition. Small 
8vo. ^, 6d, 

A Presentation Edition with red borders. Small 4to. tos, 6d. 

" We should have noticed among its " A ^oem worth reading, roorthy ef 

hind a very tnagmficent Presentation attentive stndy l fuUofniSfle thoughix^ 

edition of * Yesterday , To-de^, and beaut^ul diction, and high ienagsna- 

For Ever,* hv the Rev. B. H. Bicher- /mw."~Standard. 

steth. This blankverse^oent,in twelve ^ **Intheselightmisceliany days then 

boohs, hasfnadeitswaytntothereSgious is a sHritual rejreshsnent tn tit 

worid of England and A merica with- spectacle of a man girding up the Zmow 

out much help from the critics. It is of his msnd to the tash offi^Khecistg e 

now made splendid/or its admirers by genuine epic. And it is true Poetry, 

morocco binding, broad margins, red There is a definiteness, a cris^nea 

lines, and beautiful photographs."* — abo%ii it, which in these fnoist, vtowj. 

Times. hazy days is no less invigorating ihau 

" The most simple, the richest, and novel" — Edinburgh Daily Rrvibw. 

the most perfect sacred poem which ** Mr. Bichersteth write s Itka a me* 

recent days have produced. — Morning who cultivates at once reverence tutd 

Advertiser. earnestness of though, *— G u akdiam. 

The Two Brothers, and other Poems. By 

Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead. Second Edition. Small 8vo. dr. 
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The Knight of Intercession, and other 

Poems. By the Rev. S. J. Stonk, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A Tear's Botany. Adapted to Home 

Reading. By Frances Anna Kitchener. Illustrated by 
the Author. Crown 8vo. $s, 

COIfTENTS, 

General Descripdon of Flowers — Flowers with Simple Pistils— Flowers with 
Compound Pistils — Flowers Mrith Apocarpous Fruits — Flowers with Syn- 
carpous Fruits — Stamens and Morphology of Branches — FertiUxation — 
Seeds— Early Growth and Food ot Plants— Wood, Stems, and Roots- 
Leaves — Classification — ^Umbellates, Composites, Spurges, and Fines — 
Some Monocotyledonous Families— Orchids — Appendix of Technical 
Terms — Index. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 

For the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, 
M.A., late Principal of the College, Chester; and Walter 
T. Goolden, B.A., late Science Sdiolar of Merton College, 
Oxford. New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

A Shadow of Dante. Being an Essay 

towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 

BlAJLiA Francesca Rossbttl With Illustrations. Second 

Edition* Crown 8vo. lox. 6d, 

" We find thi volume fumuked style refreshing^fy independent and 
with i4S^M diagrams of the Dantesqne original.** — Pall Mall Gazbttb. 
universe, oj Hell, Purgatory , ^^ t^ The result has heen a book which 

* Rose o/the Blessed, and iubrned with is not only delightful in itself to 
abeauti/ulgroupof the likenesses of the read, but is admirably adapted as 
foet, e^nd with symbolic figures {p» the an encouragement to those students 
binding) in which the taste and execu- who wish to obtain a preliminary 
Hon of Mr, />. G, Rossetti will be re- survey of the land before thcf attempt 
cognised. The exposition appears to to follow Dante through hi* lot^ and 
us remarkably well arranged and arduous pilgrimage. Of aU poets 
digested; ths author^s appreciation of Dante stands most in need of such 
Dant?s religious sentiments and assistance as this book offers,** — 
opinions is peculiarly hearty, and her SATaRDAY Rbvibw. 
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Hynms and other Verses. By William 

Bright, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Histoiy in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. 5j. 



Parish Musings ; or, Devotional Poems. 

By John S. B. Monsell, LL.D., late Vicar of S. Nicholas, 
Guildford, and Rural Dean. New Edition. SmaU 8to. $s. 
Also a Cheap Edition. Cloth limp, i^. 6dl; or in paper 
cover, IS, 

MiscellaneoxLS Poems. By Henry 

Francis Lytb, M. A New Edition. Small 8vo. 5j. 

The Elegies of Properthis. Translated 

into English Verse, by Charles Robert Moor£» M.A. 
Small 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The niad of Homer. Translated by J. G. 

Cordery, late of Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service. Two Vols. 8vo. idr. 

English ISTurseiy Ehymes. Translated 

into French. By John Roberts, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Square i6mo. ts. 6d, 

Immannel: Thoughts for Christmas and 

other Seasons, with other Poems. By A. Middlbmore 
Morgan, M. A. Small 8vo. 6s. 
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Mazzaroth; or, the Constellations. By 

Frances Rolleston. Royal 8vo. 12s, 

Darwinism tested by Language. By 

Frederic Bateman, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. With a Preface 
by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

Physical Facts and Scriptural Eecord ; 

or, Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. By the Rev, \V. 
B. Galloway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's, Regent's Park, 
Author of "Egypt's Record of Time," &c. 8vo. los. 6/i, 
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Rlvington's Select Catalogue 



]att)tn0ton'0 Detiottonal ^erte0. 

IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

** npo many persons there is something repulsive in a devotional 
J. volume imbound, and Messrs. Rivington have now turned 
their attention to the binding of their Devotional Library in forms 
that, like the books themselves, are neat, handsome, good, and 
attractive. "-7- 7'/*^ Bookseller. 

Ctt Ctti0tiiit Sest* 

x6mo. Elbgantly printed with rbd borders. 



Calf or Morocco Um^, blind tooled . 

The same, illustrated with Steel Engravings 

The same, illustrated with a choice selection op 
Photographs ...'.. 

VLonsxxio superior ..... 

Russia limp^ gilt cross ..... 

Russia limp^ gilt lines and gilt cross, illustrated with 

A CHOICE selection OP PHOTOGRAPHS . 

Turkey Morocco, limp circuit 

Russia, limp circuit ..... 



£ s.d. 
050 
066 



o 9 
o 6 
o 8 

o 12 
o 7 
o 9 



o 
6 
6 

6 
6 




Cheap edition, without the red dordbrs. 

French Roan, red inlaid or gilt outline cross 
The Same, illustrated with Steel Engravings 
French Morocco, gUt extra .... 



016 
036 

020 



IB^e imitation of Cl^tislt is also kept in the above-mentioned styles 
at the same prices. 

The other Volumes of " The Devotional Series,^ viz. .'— 






a3;il0on'(i ILotn'^r tapper 
De ^ale0' Deboat ILiU 



|;)erliett'0 (Cn^pn^l Poemtf ann Ptobetlbit 

Can he had in a variety of elegant bindings. 
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27,88 

81 

7 

7 

24 

40 

2 

X 

83 

39 

29 

29 



5 
5 

30 



An Aus {WiiAA am), Sacred A lle^vries . ^^^Jt 

-r-r- Earnings of Ike ffofylVeek '. ' ' ^ 

A Kbmpis, Imitattofi of Christ 

Alford (Dean), Life, Journal, and Letters . \ 

Greeh Testament . 

New Testament for English Readers 

Andrewbs (Bishop), Manual for the Sick . 
AneeU, The Holy . . . ; 

Annotated Booh of Common Prayer 

Compendious Edition 

Annual Register 

Ascetic Library : edited by Orbv Shipluy : — 

Mysteries of Mount Calvary . 

Counsels on Holiness of Life . 

Preparation for Death 

ExaminatUm of Conscience . . . . .29 

Athanasian Creed, Recent Theories considered, by G. D. W. Ommanney 4 

: — " Dapmatory Clauses of** by Malcolm MacColl 

; — Athanasian Origin of, by J. S. Brbwbh 

Avancini, Vita et Doctrina Jesu Chfisti . 

'BAK.nR^sQN.), Manual of Dezfotion for Schoolboys 
BAiA.iT.) Oh the XXX IX Articles 
Bampton Lectures for 1865, by J. B. Mozlby 

— 1866, by H. P. LiDDON 

-^ 1867, by E. Garbett 

1872, by J. R. T. Eaton 

'— 1874, by Stanley Lbathbs , 

Baring-Gould <S.X Origin and Development of Religious Belief 

' : Post-Medurval Preachers 

— — — ' Curious Myths of the Middle Agei 

Barrett (W. A,), Flowers and Festivals 

« Chorister's Guide ... 

BAKR(yir{G.S.), The Mystery of Christ 

Batbman (Frederic), Datwinism tested hy Language 

Bbamont (W. J.), and Campion (W. M.), Prayer Book Interleaved 

Bbaven (James), Help to Catechising 

BiCKBRSTBTH (Dean), Catechetical Exercises on the Apostle^ Creed 

Questions lUustraHng the XXXIX A r tides 

■ (E. H.), yesterday. To-day, and for Ever 
The Two Brothers 
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39 
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Bishop (C. K. K.X NoUt on Chuixk Organ* 
Blunt (J. H.X Annotated Prayer Booh 

Compendious Edition 

Dictionary of TheoU^ 



Sects. Heresies t &*€, 



Directonum Pastorate . 

Doctrine of the Church of England 
Sacraments and Sacramenttu Ordinan ce s 
Household Theology 
Key to Church Catechisen 

History (Aneienij , 

{Modern^ 



Holy Bible 
Prayet Booh 



Reformation of the Church of England 

and Phillimorb (W. G. F.)» Book of Church Least 



Body (Gborgb), Life o/yustification 

'- Temptation 

Bossuet and his Contemporaries 

Brewer (J. S.), Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed 

"BKiDGKiC.^ History of French Literature . 

Bright U. Frakck), English History 

Bright (Will,iam\ Paitn and Life 

Hymns and other Verses . 

and Medd (P. G.)» Liber Precum Publicarutn 

Browning (Oscar), Historical Handbooks. See under " Historical. "* 
Bruton (£. G.X Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act . 

Campion (W. M.X and Beamont(W. J.), Prayer Boeh Interleaveel 
Carr (Arthur), Holes on S. Luk/s Gospel . 
Chilcot (William), Evil Thoughts 
Christian Biographies 

Painter of the Nineteenth Century 

Year .... 

Church Builder . 

Law, Book of, by J. H. Blunt and W. G. F. Phillimork 

■ Organs, by C. K. K. Bishop 

by F. H. Sutton .... 

Churton (W. R.), Defence of the English Ordinal . 

Clergy Charities, List of . 

Companion to the Old Testament .... 

Lords Supper, by the Plain Man's Friend 

COMPTON (BbrdmorbX The Catholic Sacrifice 

The Armoury of Prayer 

Consoling Thoughts in Sickness .... 
CoRVKKV (J. Gi),Translation of Homer's Hiad 
CosiN (BisnopX Religion of the Realm of England 
Crake (A. D.), First Chronicle of yEscendune 

Second- 



ly 



History of the Church under the Roman Empire 

Cruden (Alexander), Concordance to the Bible 

Curteis (A. M.), History of the Roman Empire » A.D. 395-800 

Dale (T. P.), Commentary on Ecclesiastes . 

Dante t A Shadow of, by M. F. Rossbtti . . • 
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1>AVYS (Bishop), History i>/£n^iaf$d 

Dbnton (WA Commentta^ (m the LortP* Prefer 

DictUmary 0/ Theology, edited by J. H. Blunt 

— ^-^— Stcts, Heresies, A»c. edited by J. H. Blunt 

PdLLWGBR (J. J. I. von). Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit 

onReunien 

— ^— ^-^— — Fables rejecting the Popes • 
DomtMsean Artist, (A) .... 
DuNCOMBB (Dean), Fmmify Detfoiiom 

Eaton (J. R. T.), The Permanence ^f Christianity . 
Bcclesiasies, Commentary on, by T. F. Dalb 

for English Readers, by W. H. B. Proby 

Ellison (H. J.X Way of Holiness in Married Life . 

Finelon, A Biographical Sketch . . . ' 

Spiritual Letters to Men 

Women 

Fibld (Waltbr), Stones of the Temple 

FlbtchbrjCJosbphinb), Prayers and Meditations for Holy Communion 

Fosbbry (TT V.X Hymns astd Poems for the Sick and Steering 

^— ^— — — ^^— Voices of Comfort . . 

From. Morning to Evening 



GallowayiTW. 6.), Physical Facts and Scriptural Record 

Garbbtt (Edward), Dogmatic Faith 

Garland (G. V.)» Genesis, with Notes 

Gedgb (J. W.X Young Ckurchmeuis Companion to the Prayer 

Govt.BVKU (Dean), Acts of the Deacons 

The Child Samuel 

Commentary on the Communion Office 

■ Farewell Counsels of a Pastor 

. Family Prayers 

'-^Gospel of the Childhood . 

Holy Catholic Church 

■ Manual of Confirmation 

— — Occasumal Sermons 

— — ^— — ^-^^— Pursuit of Holiness 

Short Devotional Forms - 

The IdU Word . 

Thoughts on Personal Religion 

Gray, Life of Bishop .... 

Gratry {Pire\ Liut Days of, fay PArb Pbrraud 

Life iff Henri Perreyve 

Guide to Heaven, edited by T. T. Cartbr . 

Haddan (A. W.), Apostolical Succession 
Hall (W. J.), Psalms and Hymns . 

■ N ew Mitre Hymnal . 

— Selection of Psalms and Hymns 

Hamilton (Walter JCerr% a Sketch, by H. P. Liddon 
Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor 
Hkkbkrt (Georgb), Poems and Proverbs , 
Hbygatb (W. E.), Allegories and Tales 
The Good Shepherd 
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Hidden Lifio/ the Soul ..... 
Historical Btofraf hies, edited by AL Crsightom i-^ 

Simon as Mont/ort ..... 

The Black Princs ..... 

Sir Walter Ralegh . . 

HittoriaU Handbooks, edited by Oscar Browning ^— 

History q/ the English Institutions, bv P. V. Smith 

FVenck Literature, by C. Bridgb . 

• the Roman Entire, by A. M. CVRTBIS . 

»— ^— Modem English Law, by Sir R. K. Wilson 

The Reign of Lewis XL, by P. F. Willbrt . 

Englandin iheJCIVth Century, by C. H. Fbarbon 

Hodgson (Chr.), InstrucHons for the Clergy, &»c. 

HoLMBS (R. R.), Illuminated Edition of the Prayer Booh 

Homer's Iliad, traxahted by J. G. ConoERY 

Hook (Dean), Booh of Family Prayer 

Hour of Prayer, with Preface by W. E. Scudamorb . 

HuTCHiNGs (W. H.), Mystery of the Temptation 

Hymnal, New Mitre, by W. J. Hall 

Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering, edited by T. V . Fosbbrv 33 
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33 
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Jackson (Bishop)» ^ke Ckristian Character 

Jambs (Canon), Christian IVatchfulness , 

— ■^— — Comment i^on the Collects . 

S^ritualLife .... 

ANUS, The Pope and the Council .... 

VLY {.QxDox^, On the XXXIX ArtUles 

OKVsVRAKKsi), Priest and Parish 

OYCB U> W.X The Civil Power in its Relations to the Church 

Kay (William), On the Psalms .... 
Kbblb Qohn), The Christian Year 

Keble College Sermons ..... 
Kbnnaway (C. E.), Consolaiio, or Comfort for the Afflicted . 
Kbttlbwbll (S.), The Authorship of the " De Imitatione Chrisii** 

A Catechism on Gospel History . 

Keys to Christian Knowl^Ige: — 

Key to the Four Gosfels, by J. P. Norris 

— — — ^ Acts, by J. r. Norris 

— — — . Holy Bible, by J. H. Blunt 

— — ^^— Prayer Book, by J. H. Blunt 

«^^— Church Catechism, by J. H. BluNt . 

— ^— — ^— History (Ancient), edited by J. H, Blunt 

(Modem), edited by J. H. Blunt 
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Kitchbnbr (F. A.X A year's Botany 

Lear (H. L. S.)» Christian Biographies 
Lbathes (Stanlby), The RelQion of the Christ 
Witness of the Old Testament to Christ 

St. Paul to Christ . 

St. John to Christ . 

Leb (William), Inspiration of Holy Scripture 
hWROY C^.), Pleadings Jbr Christ 

Liber Precum Publicarum, by W. Bright and P. G. Mbdd 
Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics i— 
A Kempis, Of the Imitation of Christ . 
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Library ofSpiriiual Works for EngKsk Catholics (continued) 

The Christian Year 

ScuPOU, The SMriiual Combat 

S. FRANas DB Salbs, Devout L(fe 

S^ritual Letters 

The Hidden Li/e of the Soul 
lAiiTK>s{K.P.), DivmiijfofourLord 

Elements tifReUgim 

————— Universi^ Sermons 

— ^— — — Walter Kerr Hamilton, In Memoriam 

— — — — Andrewe^ Manual/or the Sick . 

Light of the Conscience .... 

Lttanies, Mett teal and PfOM, A Booh of^ 

l^uiSB DB Francs, Life of , , , 

LowDBR (C F.), T'wenty-One Years in St, George* s Mission 

Lycurgus, the Life of Alexander . 

Lytb (H. VXAliscellaneous Poems 

Lyttlbton (LordX Private Devotions for School-^s 

MacColl (M.), " Damnatory Clauses " of the Athanasian Creed 
Mant (BiauiopX Ancient Hymns 

HaMiness of the Blessed . 
Manual of Private devotions 

Memuals of Religious Insttuctien^ edited by J. P. NoRRis 
Mvdh {9, G.), Household Prayer . 

Parish Sermons 

— — — ^— and Bright (William), Liber Precum Publicarum 
— — ^— — Walton (H. B.)» Common Prayer, and Ordinal 
Meditations on the Life of our Lord, edited by T. T. Carter 
Mblvill (Canon), Sermons 

Selectionsfrom Latter Sermons . 
■ ■ Sermons on Less Prontinent Facts 

' Lothbury Lectui es , 

Mbrcibr (A.), Our Mother Church 
Mbrbwbathbr fT. D.X Semele; or, the Spirit of Beauty 
Mitchbll (J.), un Church Government 
MobbRly (Bishop), Plain Sermons . 

' Great Forty Days 
— — — ^^— — Sermons at Winchester College . 
MoLYNBUx(R. £.)» The Reconciliation of Reason and Faith 
Monsbll (J. S. B.j, Parish Musings 
MooKK (C.IL), The Elegies of Propertius . 

(Danibl), Aids to Prayer . 

-^— — — — ~ Sermons on special Occasions 

The Age and the Gospel . 

Morgan (A. M. ), Immanuel and other Poems 
MoRRBLL (M. A.X Our Work for Christ 
MozLBY (J. B.), Lectures on ike Miracles 

• University and other Sermons 
— — — - Lectures on the Old Testament 

Nbalb(J. M.X The Virgin's Lan^ 

— History </ the Holy Eastern Church . 

Nbwman Q. H.X Parochial and Plain Sermons 
— ^^— — ^— Lecturrs on Vusti/ication . 

' Sermons on Sub/^ts of the Day 
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Nkwman (J. H.X F^UtH Unhmrniy Sermams 
NoRRis (J. P.)» Mtmuah c/RgKgums iMstmcium 

KeyioiluFourGctpeh 

AcU of tfi€ ApoUUt 

R-mdimtntt ofTkeolcty 

tmdt 



Easy Lessons to CanMdates/or CotffirmatioH 



Ommamnry (G. D. W.X 0» Me Atkanasian Creed 
OxBNHAM (F. N.X TJIu Soul in its Probation 

Parnbll (Frank), Are Pastoria .... 
Path of Holiness, edited by T. T. Carter . 
Pbarson (C H.), Et^lish History in the XlVih Century 
Vnws iXMy), Mominf Notes o/ Praise 

Quiet Moments .... 
Pbrraud (PircX Last Days ofPire Gratry . 
Perreyve {Henri\, by PkRB Gratry 
Phillimorb (Sir R.), Ecclesiastical Judgments, 1867-1875 

(W. G. F.), and Blunt (J. H.), Book of Church Law 

VmvPor-TsillL.C), The Hill/ord Confirmation 

PiGoij {Fkascm!^ Faith and Practice 

Plumptrb (E. p.), IVords oj the Son of God 

PoLLQCK G. S.), Out of the Body .... 

Prayer Book, American ..... 

Annotated,\3y}.li.'BiMvn 

Illuminated, by R. R. Holmes 

: Interleaved, by W. M. Campion and W. J. Bbamont 

'■ Latin, by W. Bright and P. G. Mbdd . 

of Edward Vi,, and Ordinal of x$^g 

Prayers and MetUtations for Holy Communicn, by Josbphinb Flbtchbr 

Prayers for the Sick and Dying .... 

Proby (W. H. B.), Ecclesiastesfor English Readers . 

— — — ^— — ^^^ Ten CantieUs .... 

Psalter, or Psalms of David .... 

PuSBV (E. B.X Commentary on the Minor Prophets . 

Lectures on Daniel the Prophet; with Notes 

QuBSNBL, Devotional Commentary on St. Matthettf's Gospel . 
QuiRiMus, Letters from Rome on the Council 

Refbrptation o(the Ckurch of England, by J. H. Blunt 
Remval ofPnestly Life in the Seventeenth Century in France 
RiDLBY (W. H".), Bible Readings for Family Prayer . 
RiGG (A.) and (^ooldbn (W. X!), Easy Intrwluction to Chemistry 
Rivingtofis Devotional Series : — 

A Kbmpis, Of the Imitation of Christ 

Db Salbs, Devout Life 

Hbrbbrt (GborgiO* Pof*f*s and Proverbs 

Wilson ^Bishop), On th^ Lord's Supper . 

Taylor (Jbrbmy), Holy Living 

■ ■ Dying . 

Chilcot (William), Evil Thoughts 

The Christian Year . - . 

Robbrts (John), English Nursery Rhymes translaied into French 
■ (ylujLiKyi)^ Ckurch Memorials and Characteristics . 

. Romanoff (H. CX Historical NarraHvesfrom the Russian . 
- ■ ■ " » .S". John Chrysoston^s Liturgy 

■ ■ ■ Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church 
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